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Investigation of Circulation of the 
Largest Publication in the World 


On February 14 the Citizens’ Committee, composed of leading 
bankers, publishers and business men of St. Louis, completed their 
investigation of the circulation of the WOMAN’s MAGAZINE and 
Woman’s FARM JOURNAL. The committee selected a corps of expert 
accountants and experienced men to act as supervisors, under whose 
direction a force of forty clerks compiled from the original subscription 
letters what is unquestionably the most thorough, analytical, exhaustive 
and complete circulation report ever made of any publication in the 
world. The high standing and unimpeachable integrity of the citizens 
comprising this committee are such that their report cannot be 
questioned. 








On March 10 the Association of American Advertisers completed 
the examination of the subscription lists of the same publications. The 
certificate and reports of this association are based upon their examiner’s 
check of paper bills, cash subscription accounts, press-room records, 
original Post Office receipts of second-class mailings, subscription files 
and all relevant data, ‘lhe circulation examiners of this association are 
continually engaged in examining circulations of publications in the 
United States, and their certificates are accepted without question, and 
implicitly relied upon by the leading advertisers of the United States, 
many of whom are members of the association. 





The reports above referred to have been printed and will be mailed to any 
one interested, on request. 


The Lewis Publishing Company, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Norg.—Monthly, for the past three years, hotographic reproductions of the 
iF 


original Post Office receipts have been sent , 4 s ey and agents, and annu- 
ally sworn affidavits of average c: preceding, are furnished 
all advertisers, agents and directory ae eg 
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TALK IT OVER 


WITH A BUTTERICK REPRESENTATIVE 


The talk entails no obligation whatsoever on your part. 
It won’t consist of theory and the offer of “cut and 
dried” methods. 


It will consist of your business; and then will follow 
the suggestion of an advertising campaign, suited only 
to your product, and designed to sell it economically 
and steadily. 


The advice will be given you by a man who is a business 
man as well as an advertising man, who knows commer- 
cial problems through actual experience, and who won’t 
take a minute more of your time than you want to give 


THE BUTTERICK TRIO 


Goes every month to the purse-holding heads of one 
million, five hundred thousand homes, purchasing 
homes, every one. 


Such a basis of work is unequaled in the advertising 
world to-day. 


To reach the purchasing women of a Nation—while they 
are reading every page in a magazine that helps most 
greatly to direct their daily lives—surely this is great 
advertising power and value, 


Talk it over with a Butterick Representative. 


RALPH TILTON 


; Manager of Advertising 
W. H. BACK Butterick Building, New York 
Western Advertising Manager 
Chicago, IIinois 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH PRESIDENT 
GREEN, ITS CREATOR, AND HIS 
OPINIONS ON ADVERTISING—PUB- 
LICITY, WITH BETTER GOODS, MADE 
A SUCCESSFUL CORPORATION OUT 
OF A HUNDRED UNSUCCESSFUL 
FACTORIES—-NOT A MONOPOLY— 
ITS TRADEMARK, PACKAGES AND 
GREAT BAKING PLANT IN NEW 
YORK CITY, 


ipigeeeie 


It is safe to say that none of 
the big business combinations in 
this country (“‘trusts,’ as they 
are lovingly called) has spent so 
much money in advertising as Na- 
tional Biscuit. Only American 
Tobacco and Royal Baking Pow- 
der can be ranked with it. There- 
fore, it might seem a truism to 


_say that National Biscuit has been 


one of the most successful of the 
big combinations. But it isn’t a 
truism, by any means. Something 
more than unlimited money is 
needed to make a success of ad- 
vertising, even where the product 
is largely a monopoly. Advertis- 
ing didn’t save American Bicycle, 
and one of the most disastrous 
campaigns in the history of adver- 
tising, it is said, was that of 
Corn Products with Karo Corn 
Syrup. Even those corporations 
that have advertised liberally, 
National Lead, American Radi- 
ator, Diamond Match, American 
Sugar, etc., often make publicity 
a minor adjunct in an established 
business. Some of the big com- 
binations have done worse, and 
could have got along better with- 
out any advertising of the sort 
they have invested in. 

National Biscuit’s advertising, 
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though, has been creative. It has 
also been more vitally necessary 
than that of any other large cor- 
poration. Without it the company 
might have had a brief corporate 
life. Instead of beginning as an . 
established business, it took over 
above one hundred warring fac- 
tories, A new method of doing 
business had to be devised—one 
radically different from that of the 
disorganized units. A new meth- 
od was made, and advertising 
formed the chief link in a chain 
that brought all the sections to- 
gether. There was plenty of 
money. But money alone would 
have accomplished little. 

The man who furnished the 
new plan of operation was A. W. 
Green, who had organized Na- 
tional Biscuit in 1898 from the 
remnants of several previous con- 
solidations—the New York Bis- 
cuit Co., American Biscuit and 
Mfg. Co., United States Baking 
Co., National Cracker Co., Deca- 
tur Cracker Co, and Hamilton 
Co., in all 116 plants. He was 
made chairman of the board of 
directors after the merger, an 
office created for him because the 
stockholders wanted his aid. He 
laid down a plan, put it into effect, 
and has been ever since the real 
head of the corporation, though it 
is only lately that he has become 
president in fact. Under A. W. 
Green the National Biscuit Com- 
pany has grown in eight years 
from a $4,000,000 corporation to 
one of $55,000,000. Its gross busi- 
ness last year was nearly $40,000,- 
ooo. ‘Its plant in New York City 
is the largest manufacturing in- 
dustry in the city, covering a block 
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on the west river front. Work 
has been begun on an additional 
plant that will cover another 
block. In its organization, de- 
velopment and present manage- 
ment A. W. Green is National 
Biscuit. 

Mr. Green is not exactly the 
type “captain of industry.” Until 
put in charge of this gigantic 
commercial creature in February, 
1898, he was a corporation lawyer, 
with a good practice in Chicago 
and a disposition to get into poli- 
tics occasionally. Before that he 
was a librarian, and before that a 
school principal in Massachusetts, 
his native State. He was born in 
Boston sixty-three years ago, and 
received ‘an education at the fa- 
mous Boston Latin School and 
Harvard. Personally, he is a tall, 
slender, nervous, quick-moving, 
quick-thinking man, not particu- 
larly fond of printed fame, but 
clearly a lover of power in his 
sphere. He made National Bis- 
cuit, and is not only. its general, 
but perhaps its boss. But he is a 
benign boss. The only criticism 
that the 7,000 stockholders have 
ever made upon his management 
was the circulation of an anony- 
mous circular a year ago, com- 
plaining that the company’s affairs 
were not made public The wri- 
ters of this circular never revealed 
themselves, however, and it is suf- 
ficient, in respect to their charges, 
to state that the annual reports 
of the company are said to exceed 
in extent that of any other great 
industrial. Liberal details are pub- 
lished, and unfavorable ones are 
not concealed, From its first year 
the company has paid regular di- 
vidends of seven per cent on pre- 
ferred and four per cent on com- 
mon stock. In December an ex- 
tra one per cent was declared on 
the common, quarterly. 

“We've had trials and worries,” 
said President Green the other 
day, “but dividends have never 
been one of them.” 

“How did you, a lawyer, come 
to make advertising a factor in the 
reorganization ?” 

“Why, that story’s been told 





over and over again. I employed 
advertising of books years ago 
when I was librarian of the Mer- 
cantile Library here in New York, 
Doubtless it was instinctive. The 
conditions called for advertising. 
National Biscuit was made up of 
baking plants that had proceeded 
on the old lines of price compe- 
tition, making a staple article, 
giving little attention to the quali- 
ty side of its products as far as 
improvement was concerned. So 
when we started we had not a 
speck of good will. It was to get 
good will that we advertised, 
after reconstructing the business. 

“They say the New York Her- 
ald earns between $500,000 and 
$1,000,000 yearly. Materially, its 
chief asset is the beautiful build- 
ing in Herald Square. That’s all 
you can see of the Herald. If 
that should burn up _ to-night 
there’d be nothing left of the 
Herald materially to-morrow 
morning. And yet its mere name 
would be just as valuable. That’s 
good will. 

“To obtain this good will for 
National Biscuit it was necessary 
to create something that the pub- 
lic could identify with our busi- 
ness. Bakery goods deteriorated 
more rapidly than almost any- 
thing else under the old condi- 
tions of selling them in bulk. We 
found that a way of delivering our 
goods to the public, in good con- 
dition and uniform quality, was 
necessary. So the In-Er-Seal 
package was invented by another 
lawyer connected with our com- 
pany—Mr. F. M. Peters, second 
vice-president. Then we looked 
for that one of our products that 
was the largest seller, so that it 
might be pushed by advertising 
and serve to introduce other 
goods. This product was the soda 
cracker. The five-cent package 
was devised because it would be 
within the reach of everybody, and 
also contain just about as many 
biscuits as a family could con- 
sume before they deteriorated. 

“In looking about for an ad- 
vertising agency I chose N. W. 
Ayer & Son, of Philadelphia, and 
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A. W. GREEN, President National Biscuit Company. 
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their Mr. H. N. McKinney came 
on to Chicago. Soon after that 
the trademark Uneeda was origin- 
ated. This is its history: We 
wanted a name for our package of 
Soda biscuit. I set down all the 
names I could think of that might 
be suitable, and our officers and 
directors did the same. These 
were sent for Mr. McKinney’s 
examination. He approved of 
none, but made out a list of his 
own. Almost the moment I 
glanced over his list the word 
‘Uneeda’ caught my eye, and I 
said, ‘That’s it.’ And it was. The 
In-Er-Seal on the end of the 
packages is an old printers’ mark 
that was used in Venice. The 
printers took it from ecclesiastical 
sources, probably, for it is a sym- 
bol. The circle represents the 
world, and the cross symbolizes 
our redemption. The whole epit- 
omizes the triumph of the spirit- 
ual over the material. 

“When the advertising began it 
seemed as though we had won 
without effort. The name, the 
package, the goods themselves, 
took popular taste, with the result 
that demand was too big. We 
couldn’t supply it, and in trying 
to do so our factories were over- 
worked. That led to poor goods, 
and it immediately became ap- 
parent that our manufacturing fa- 
cilities would have to be revolu- 
tionized. New methods and new 
machinery were needed. We were 
first among bakers to install a 
proving-room for the dough 
where temperature and humidity 
would be always the same, no 
matter what outside weather con- 
ditions might be. We applied bet- 
ter methods to selection and pur- 
chase of flour. This was the crit- 
ical period in the business. There 
has never been any doubt as to re- 
sults from advertising. 

“To-day we have two enormous 
factories devoted entirely to bak- 
ing Uneeda Biscuit. The sales 
thiss year will run to 80,000,000 
packages. Two years ago, when 
we finished our new bakeries here 
in New York I said. ‘Now we 
have facilities that will take care 


of all the demand that can be de. 
veloped in my time.’ But now we 
are starting more new buildings, 
and it is clear that eighty million 
packages of Uneeda is but a frac. 
tion of what can be sold. That's 
only a package per capita a year. 
Nearly all our trade is domestic. 
It doesn’t seem unreasonable to 
expect that every family in the 
United States should consume 
one package a week. That would 
be over 16,000,000 packages, or 
nearly 1,000,000,000 annually.” 

National Biscuit’s advertising is 
catholic. Practically all mediums 
have been used—newspapers, 
street cars, billboards, bulletins, 
magazines. President Green takes 
a keen interest in advertising op- 
erations, and has lately devised 
a system of sampling through 
what are known as I[n-Er-Seal 
squadrons that brings the prod- 
ucts of the company more closely 
to consumers and retailers than 
any previous method of obtaining 
publicity. These squadrons are 
crews of young men who travel 
through the country gwing recep- 
tions in the minor cities. A large 
hall is hired and decorated invita- 
tions sent out to women and a 
luncheon of Nabisco products pro- 
vided. Retailers are stocked at 
the same time and store windows 
dressed. There are several such 
squadrons on the road now, and 
each carries as many trappings as 
a musical comedy company. Even 
dishes are carried along. This 
method of advertising is very ex- 
pensive, but also profitable. All 
the details were worked out by 
the president, and he is very par- 
tial to the scheme. 

“Net results are the only tang- 
ible thing in our advertising. We 
can’t trace sales to any definite 
medium. Newspapers give adver- 
tising character. There is noth- 
ing so effective for announcing 
new goods. No big success could 
be made without the newspapers. 
Just now we are out of the maga- 
zines, but are using some of the 
larger ones like the Ladies’ Home 
Journal and Saturday Evening 
Post. We recently finished 4 


(Continued on paze 8.) 
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REG. U. S, PAT. OFF. 


FOUNDED A. D. 1728 


With a standing army of 800,000 men the 
Kaiser puts all Europe in a shiver. For purposes 
of peaceful conquest the Saturpay Eveninc 
Post can put you in touch with an army of more 
than 3,500,000. 


With this tremendous army under your banner 
you could guarantee the success of almost any 
enterprise, from the election ofa President to the 
sale of a button. 


Advertisers have found this army of ours open 
to conviction, quick to respond, and profitable to 
cultivate. The history of our client’s success is 
the most eloquent comment on the power of our 
army. 


If you should, by rational advertising, con- 
vince this army of the worth of your goods, you 


could join the “Don’t Worry” Club. 


(750,000 each week.) 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON BUFFALO 
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heavy magazine campaign for our 
Nabisco goods. I am inclined to 
think that street cars offer a good 
medium for our business.  Bill- 
boards I consider the least likely 
of the big mediums.” 

“Don't billboards produce sales 
for a product that can be adver- 
tised with so little explanation?” 
was asked. “Your story is told in 
a word.” 

“Ah, but it isn’t! Why, there 
are thousands of people in this 
country who don’t know what 
Uneeda means. Many people think 
it’s a liniment. As a _ supplement- 
ary to our In-Er-Seal squadrons 
we have the In-Er-Seal cadets, 
who travel through places too 
small to be worked with a squad- 
ron. These cadets go from house 
to house, show people how to 
open our packages, talk about our 
various goods and sometimes take 
orders to be handed over to local 
retailers. As an: experiment we 
had them ask each housewife 
three questions: 

“First, have you ever heard of 
Uneeda Biscuit? 

“Second, have 
Uneeda Biscuit? 

“Third, if so, do you still use 
Uneeda Biscuit? 

“These cadets started in intel- 
lectual New England, where every 
person is supposed to read. In 
towns where 500 homes were 
visited we frequently found fifty 
in which Uneeda had never been 
heard of. Another percentage had 
heard the word and knew what 
it meant, but had never used the 
goods. Still others had heard the 
word, but did not know what it 
stood for. Many more had used 
the goods but hadn’t bought any 
for several years, not because they 
did not like them, but simply 
through forgetfulness, The trade- 
mark attracts attention, but 
doesn’t sell goods. Our advertis- 
ing must tell what it means—ex- 
plain the waterproof package, the 
condition and quality of the 
goods, etc. You've no concep- 
tion of the hold that the old habit 
of sending to the grocery for five 
cents’ worth of soda crackers in a 


you ever used 


paper bag has on people. Why 
do you keep on _ advertising 
Uneeda?’ is asked. ‘Everybody 


has heard of it.’ But everybody 
hasn’t heard of it, and those who 
have heard may forget. Exploita- 
tion of this one article has stead- 
ily brought up sales of all the 


“company’s other products, where 


advertising of each separately 
would probably have resulted in 
far smaller sales for each. 
“Another principle we follow 
in advertising is frequent change 
of methods. I don’t understand 
why many successful advertisers 
cling to the same size space, the 
same style of announcement, the 
same medium year after year. 
Every twelve months we alter the 
style and size of our advertise- 
ments.” . 
Respecting the amount of the 
company’s expenditure for adver- 
tising Mr. Green said no figures 
were published, but that the an- 
nual appropriation exceeded half 
a million dollars. His tone led to 
the inference that the real figure 
might be a good deal nearer a 
million. He was also. asked if, in 
advertising, it was necessary to 
overcome popular prejudice 
against the company as a “trust.” 
“I don’t believe so,’ was his 
reply. “We have won on the qual- 
ity of our goods. People are not 
much influenced by ethical ques- 
tions in buying supplies. Besides, 
we are not a trust in the sense of 
having a monopoly. There are 
over a hundred competing baker- 
ies. Years ago.my friend, Mar- 
shall Field, told me, ‘I don’t want 
all the business, but I do want all 
the’ best business.’ National Bis- 
cuit has sought the best business.” 
Substitution has naturally play- 
ed a leading part in the building 
up of this demand. In a book 
printed by the company are shown 
facsimiles of nearly 250 counter- 
feits and imitations of the Na- 


tion Biscuit trademarks and pack-, 


age which have been put on the 
market by manufacturers, either 
intentionally or without knowl- 
edge that they were  infringe- 
ments. These were withdrawn 

(Continued on page 10.) 
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1836 SEVENTY YEARS OLD 1906 


STILL THE LEADER IN HOME CIRCULATION 


~The Public Ledger ) 


Philadelphia’s Great Institution 





Its Infl uence Wide a | Classified Advertising in 1905 at Phil- 


adelphia (all papers, morning and 


Its Circulation La reer, ee eae 


i‘ (DAILY EDITION) 
Its Business Better PUBLIC LEDGER was 


THAN EVER BEFORE | First in Real Estate 
aprons PUBLIC LEDGER was 
IN ITS HISTORY 
. | First in Mortgages 
vate PUBLIC LEDGER was 
These figures tell the story . _ First in Legal 
Lines, No. Advts, | PUBLIC LEDGER was 


1905 - 5,214,707 527,345) eo Financial 
P Ls x was 
1904 - 4,582,562 358,675 First in Religious 
Gain 1905 t 632,145 168,670 PUBLIC LEDGER was 
igloo! First in laatewntios 
eas | PUBLIC LEDGER was 
The wonderful gain of 2,000 columns| First in New Publi- 
in 1905 continues in 1906. PUBLIC LEDGER was [cations 


| ‘ i ; : 
a on First in Auctions 


PUBLIC LEDGER was 
1906 1,368,899 139,242 "°° sian 
First 3 mos. First in Resorts 


190 1, 161, 016 ,6 roll PUBLIC LEDGER was 
9°5 —| First in Deaths 
Gain in 3.7 | . 
mos.(1906) § 207,883 44,612. PUBLIC LEDGER was 
First in Marriages 
| PUBLIC LEDGER in 
If 1906 continues as it started, the! Helpsand Situations 


gain will be carried MORE than three morning 
5,000 columns over 1904. competitors COMBINED. 


HY QUALITY AND 
WW ; QUANTITY BOTH 


GREATEST HOME NEWSPAPER OF AMERICA 


co) Public Ledger 
. se 


Circulation larger to-day than ever before in its seventy years of existence. 
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upon simple notification. Many 
others, however, have been made 
the basis of suits. Counterfeiting 
is the most dangerous form of 
substitution encountered. Substi- 
tution in retail stores is largely 
forestalled by the moderate prices 
of National Biscuit products. The 
enormous output of Uneeda, for 
example, makes it impossible for 
a competing manufacturer to fur- 
nish the retailer a similar package 
that can be sold at a wider mar- 
gin of profit for him or a lower 
price to the consumer. The latter 
has only one inducement to pur- 
chase a substitute—that of a lower 
price. Offered something “just as 
good” at the same price, natural 
shrewdness inclines the consumer 
toward the original article. 

National Biscuits’ mammoth 
plant in New York City, at Tenth 
avenue and 15th street, is the 
largest baking plant in the world. 
The buildings contain twenty-one 
acres of floor space, and some 
idea of their size is given in Mr. 
Green’s humorous illustration: 

“Take Tammany Hall and put 
it on top of the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, and add on top of that the 
Flatiron Building, and you will 
have a structure five hundred feet 
high—nearly as high as the Wash- 
ington Monument. Yet such a 
building would not have floor 
space enough to accommodate 
half the business we do in this 
establishment.” 

This plant is equipped with ma- 
chinery of the most modern scien- 
tific type, much of which was in- 
vented for the company by a 
young lawyer who grew up in the 
president’s office. Seven years 
ago a meeting of salesmen and 
managers was held at Tammany 
Hall, because no other meeting 
place could be found, to plan a 
campaign for introducing Uneeda 
Biscuit into New York City. 
Someone called attention to the 
fact that the name of the product 
contains thirteen letters. But no 
more successful campaign was 
ever laid out in the historic 
structure in Fourteenth street, for 
New York took to Uneeda at 


INK 


once, and there is no place in the 
United States where the per cap- 
ita consumption of the company’s 
leading specialty has been so 
great. 

The company -has recently been 
going through a period of concen- 
tration. It has been found that 
the best product ensues when 
manufacture is centered in a few 
large plants. Consequently many 
small, scattered plants acquired in 
the original consolidation have 
been sold the past year. This 
new policy also involves concen- 
tration on package goods, for the 
company Has always made, and 
still niakes, large quantities of 
bulk products. The large general 
offices of the company in LaSalle 
street, Chicago, were abandoned 
the first of this year, and its en- 
tire executive force is now in 
New York. 

Mr. Green was born in Boston 
in 1843. After graduation from 
Harvard at twenty he was ap- 
pointed principal of 
school at Groton, Mass. A year 
later he came to New York and 
was made second assistant librar- 
ian of the Mercantile Library, 
and in 1867 became its librarian. 
Two years later he entered the 
office of Everts, Southmayd & 
Choate, and studied law with that 
eminent firm four years. In 1873 
he was admitted to the bar of 
New York State, and immediately 
went to Chicago, where natural 
business ability and legal attain- 
ments spon won him a practice in 
corporation law. He was attor- 
ney for the South Park Commis- 
sioners in that city, and later for 
the Chicago Board of Trade. 
Until 1896 he was also active in 
the affairs of the Democratic 
party, seconding the nomination of 
Grover Cleveland at the conven- 
tion-of 1892. In 1890 the Ameri- 
can Biscuit and Manufacturing 
Company was formed, and a little 
later the United States Baking 
Company. Mr. Green was activé 
in their organization, and became 
their attorney. When the Nation- 
al Biscuit Company was orgar- 
ized he became general counsel, 

(Continued on page 12.) 
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| The Three Greatest Agricultural 
Weeklies i in the West. 








1. THE IOWA HOME- 
STEAD, Des Moines, Iowa ; 
covers lowa, Illinois, Nebraska 
and adjacent States; over 
75,000 Circulation guaranteed. 
Greatest agricuitural publica- 
tion in the world ; carries more 
advertising, representing a 
larger number of different 
advertisers, than any other. 


THE FARMER AND 
STOCKMAN, Kansas City, 
Mo.; thoroughly commands 
the great southwestern field, 
comprising Missouri, Kansas, 
JAMFS M. PIERCE. Oklahoma and Indian Terri- 

















tory. Immense returns on 
good “copy” appealing to the best farmers. We 
guarantee over 35,0co bona-fide circulation. 

3. THE WISCONSIN FARMER, Madison, Wis.; 
completely covers the splendid State of Wisconsin, 
circulates largely in Minnesota and brings better returns 
for the money than any other farm paper in the field. 
Circulation 20,000. 

If interested, please examinc the following attractive 
combination rates, in effect October 1st, 1905 : 























“ 
= The Homestead | The Homestead 
Mm and either the er both the 
® | Farmer and Stock- | Farmer and Stock- 
m man oF man and 
= | Wisconsin Farmer | Wiscsnsin Farmer 
Less ‘than 250 lines to) 35¢. : 4 , 
be used in one year. Per Line 45° Pe line.. .. .|50c. per line. 
250 to 500 lines in one, 33. — on — 
YOO. sccces soces- "er Kin ‘= slide titi 
500 to I,000 lines in| 30c. oe oo 
ONO YOaE ci 605 oi Per Line * P nord ; 
1,000 to 2,000 lines in} 28c. 8 : , a 
’ : c. per line... .{43c. per line. 
GHG Medes vanc so Per Line 3°“ ! 43¢: J 
2.000 lines or over in) | 26c, 36c. per line .../41c. per line, 
GNE GOAT. 6 5.56565 0:</6 Per Line 








N.B.—The above are three of the well-known Pierce Publications. We also 
publiih THE HOMEMAKER, Des Moines, Iowa—circulation 120,000; and 
THE FARM GAZETTE, Des Moines, Towa- circulation 50,900, One insertion 
in the five Pierce Publications, 300,000 circulation, $1 per line. 
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and his ability as an organizer 
and manager was valued so high- 
ly by the stockholders that he was 


induced to give up a prosperous | 


law practice and take charge. 

In private life Mr. Green finds 
his chief outlet for energy in 
reading and book collecting, His 
tastes for old editions is curiously 
embodied in the cartons and lit- 
erature of the company’s prod- 
ucts. The purple border on the 
familiar Uneeda box, for example, 
was taken from one of his old 
Groliers. Jean Grolier de Servier, 
a French nobleman who patron- 
ized printers in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, collected a library with bind- 
ings, frontispieces and initials ex- 
quisitely ornamented. Other of 
the company’s cartons, notably 
those in which Nabisco, goods are 
sold, are ornamented likewise with 
designs in red and gold from old 
books and missals, and this com- 
mon source of ornamentation 
gives them a tasteful unity. The 
famous “slicker” boy employed 
in advertising the company’s 
products was originated by the 
Ayer agency, which has placed all 
the National Biscuit. advertising 
from the organization of the com- 
pany. It might be added, too, that 
Mr. Green has correct tastes in 
present day literature, for on his 
desk, which is not unduly littered 
with publications, is usually found 
the current issue of PRINTERS’ 
Ink, which he was glad to say 
that he reads regularly and finds 
valuable for its information and 
suggestion. Jas. H. Cot.ins. 
——_—<+ >> 

CircutaTion is the foundation, cor- 
nerstone and superstructure of any pub- 
lication. It is better to spend money 
for circulation than to spend it in an 
attempt to get advertising for a pub- 
lication with a weak circulation.—Com- 
mercial Union. 

——__+@)——— 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY, 
. LINCOLN, NEB. 


Takes the place of 280 County weeklies at 
1-10 the cost. Great saving in bookkeeping, 
postage and electros. Rate, 35 cents. 


Actual average circulatiott 149,281. 














Taking into consider- 
ation the number of 
copies sold, the char- 
acter of the circula® 
tion and the price 
charged for advertis- 
ing, THE CHICAGO 
RECORD - HERALD 
is the best advertis- 
ing medium in the 
United States. It is the 
only morning paper 
in Chicago that tells its 
circulation every day. 

















You must consider circulation always. 


In Iowa 


Des Moines 
Capital 


has the largest circulation, both city and 
country, of any lowa newspaper. The city 
circulation is unusually strong. in fact the 
city of Des Moines belongs to the CaPITAL. 
The nearest competitar in the city has 45 per 
cent less city circulation. The CAPITaL’s 
immense circulation has reacted of course 
on its advertising, and for a year and a half 
the CAPITAL has published more advertising 
in six issues a week, of all kinds, than any 
competitor in seven issues a week. The 
CAPITAL is absolutely nevessary to cover 
Des Moines, and for any advertiser to make 
the most money it should be used exclu- 
sively. Outside of Des Moines there is no 
duplication among the Des Moines news- 


papers. 
he advertising rate is 5 certs a line. 
EASTERN OFFICES: 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, 
87 Washington St. 166 World Building. 
LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher. 
































HOW PHOTOGRAPHS ARE 
USED IN ADVER- 
TISING. 


A NEW WAY OF REPRODUCING PHOTOS 
CHEAPLY MAKES THEM AVAIL- 
ABLE IN MANY FORMS—THE POST 
CARD—ITS VALLE IS ONLY IMPER- 
FECTLY REALIZED BY ADVERTISERS. 








During the past year a new pro- 
cess of making photographic prints 
has been perfected in Chicago. It 
has important advertising value. 
Heretofore photo prints have been 
made by hand, and were costly. 
But the Photographic Company of 
America, a Chicago concern with 
offices in the Opera House Build- 
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are shown with a sharpness not to 
be obtained by any process of re- 
production. Then, the prevalence 
and cheapness of the half-tone has 
nullified the picture effect it once 
had, while the photographic print, 
by reason of its previous scarcity 
and cost, has retained all its 
powers of attraction. Few per- 
sons will go the length of steal- 
ing a half-tone picture, however 
fine. But in cases where photo- 
graphic prints have been: put on 
car. cards they have been stolen. 
The Chicago company has made 
some interesting developments in 
adapting photos to advertising 
purposes. Among them the most 





POST CARDS. 


ing, that city, has a process by 
which prints are not only made 
from the negative by mechanical 


- means, but developed, fixed and 


washed in the same way. This 
process has reduced the cost of 
photos to a point where they may 
be adapted to a wide range of ad- 
vertising purposes, 

The advantages of a photograph 
over a half-tone are often of great 
importance in advertising. In 
showing interiors, for example, it 
is possible to secure effects of dis- 
tance that would be entirely killed 
by the screen of a half-tone. In 
machinery and fine goods, details 





useful and widely used has been 
the photographic _ post-card. 
Through the new mechanical fa- 
cilities a post-card with a photo- 
graphic print on one side and the 
regulation postal matter on the 
other can be produced in small 
lots for $20 a thousand, while on 
larger editions the cost to adver- 
tisers has been brought down to 
$13, or a cent and a third apiece. 
The post-card as an advertising 
medium is only half understood in 
this country, but the practice of 
mailing these handy souvenirs is 
growing. In Great Britain the 
post-card has become so common 








A 
oe 


that twenty are sold annually for 
each man, woman and child in the 
United Kingdom. In Germany the 
government has gone into the 
post-card trade, and sells these 
novelties in slot machines. In 
France and other Continental 
countries the “craze” has steadily 
grown in volume for more than 
five years, and gives evidence of 
being a permanent habit of the 
people. Post-cards were taken up 
late in the United States, but their 
use is now growing at an astonish- 
ing rate. Advertisers who adapt 
these cards to their own purposes 
take advantage of a habit that is 
ingrained in the people, just as 
they benefit by the magazine and 
newspaper habits in other forms 
of advertising. 

Some of the Chicago depart- 
ment stores have advertised sales 
by sending post-cards with photos 
of goods, usually fine commodities 
that appeal to persons of means, 
where the mailing list can be kept 
down to reasonable proportions. 
The photographic concern shows 
post-cards made to advertise a 
sale of fine table linens, for ex- 
ample. These bear photos of a 
table set for a small dinner. In 
making the original photograph 
the necessary articles were select- 
ed and an experienced waiter 
came to set the table from which 
the negative was made. A tele- 
phone company has serit out post- 
cards showing handsome women 
speaking through the phone. In- 
stead of the pseudo-humorous an- 
nouncement cards that were form- 
erly sent on ahead to retail mer- 
chants by drummers, a neat post- 
card is now mailed, bearing 
sometimes a portrait of the sales- 
man, or again a photo of new 
goods. Lyon & Healy have made 
good use of a series of three post- 
cards showing the Pianola Piano, 
the first demonstrating how the 
instrument looks, the second how 
it may be played as a piano, by 
hand, and the third how the auto- 
matic player is utilized. A firm 
manufacturing children’s waists 


had a series of post-cards made 
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to show their goods on attractive 
children, in poses that demonstrat- 
ed the flexibility and durability 
of the garments under severe 
wear. Another firm making work 
clothes and overalls had models 
photographed in various garments, 
and with each picture was sent a 
swatch of goods. This idea has 
also been applied to finer men’s 
garments, and it is said that only 
the clothes themselves can give a 
more adequate idea than a good 
photo and a sample of fabric. 
The monthly calendar post-card 
is a device for keeping new goods 
before retailers. 
the month a postcard showing 
some line of goods is sent out by 
many firms in Chicago. On the 
bottom is a calendar for the com- 
ing month, This, with the attractive 
picture, causes the card to be put 
over the recipient’s desk, where it 
remains until next .month’s comes 
along. In cases where goods can- 
not be shown the same idea is 
adapted to cards showing pretty 
women, children, etc., usually con- 
veying some sentiment of the 
month. A sash and door factory 
in Rock, Island, Ill, got out a 
series of post-cards that illustrat- 
ed the development of a door and 
a window from the time the logs 
came down to the mill until the 
completed articles were ready to 


ship. This series gave a vivid con. ° 


ception of the company’s plant and 
magnitude. The Lackawanna 
railroad distributes in its dining- 
cars post-cards showing Miss 
Phoebe Snow in various poses, 
and these are mailed from the 
train by passengers. “Dey eat ’em 


up,” testify the darkey waiters. ° 


Large factories like those of the 
National Cash Register Company 
and Shredded Wheat Co., which 
are visited by thousands of people 
yearly, keep post-cards for mailing 
by visitors as souvenirs, 

“The post-card has no competi- 
tor as an advertising novelty,” 
say the Chicago people who make 
them by this new process. “It is 
one of the best premiums, and an 
advertisement adaptable to prac- 
(Continued on page 16.) 
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Advertising Will Not Make 
You Rich In A Month 


One of the most remarkable things about 
Everysopy’s Classified Departmentis the fact 
that it has paid most advertisers handsomely 
from the start. 

For example, the Stevinson Colony, Califor- 
nia Lands, writes: ‘‘ We received exactly eleven 
times the number of replies from EvExybopy’s 
that we did from 200 county papers in the same 
space of time.” 

L. Otzen & Co. Inc , California Dried Fruits, 
write: ‘‘ We have had 139 answers to our ad- 
vertisement in your March issue.” 

The Burial League, of Pittsburg: ‘‘We re- 
ceived a reply before the magazine reached our 
news-stanas in Pittsburg, and have averaged 14 
replies a day ever since.” 

R. H. Comey & Co., Chip and Straw Goods, 
Chicago: ‘‘We are getting replies from all 
sections of the country, and the advertisement 
appeared only five days ago.” 

Moore Brothers Co., Soap Manufacturers, 
New York: ‘‘Since starting with you our mail 
has increased nearly one-half. Therefore you 
are able to judge that Everyspopy’s MaGa- 
ZINE gives us nearly as many replies as all the 
other papers together.”’ 

«The Lavaline Manufacturing Co. of Milwau- 
kee: ‘‘ As a result of four-line ad, we have 
established agencies for our product in four of 
the largest cities in the United States and we 
are kept busy taking care of returns which are 
still coming in.” 

Another advertiser with a large proposition 
writes: ‘‘We have received more replies and 
more business from our little classified ad in the 
March number than from any other one medium 
we have ever used, and we have several times 
taken the best part of the front page of a news- 
paper. In fact, it has brought us more busi- 
ness than any other six or seven advertising 
mediums that we have used, put together.”” 


"Most Advertisers Do Not E xpect to Get Their Money Back from a First Insertion 


But although these unprecedented records 
speak volumes for the value of EveryBopy’s 
MAGAZINE as an advertising medium, they 
do not set aside the tried and proved laws of 
advertising success. If you have a single 
article to advertise and to sell, well and good! 
A single advertisement in Everyzopy’s classi- 
fied pages may sell it for you. But if you 
are advertising to make a number of sales, and 
new and regular customers, and to build up 
your business, do not play with single inser- 
tions in EveryBopy’s or in any other magazine. 

A Richmond, Virginia, house has just 
written us: “‘ When we wrote some weeks ago 
that we were not exactly satisfied with the 
returns from our classified advertisement, 
we spoke the truth, but we spoke too soon.” 

And Louis Fink & Sons, of Philadelphia, 
say: ‘‘We expect to make at least a year’s 
trial before counting profit or loss. 

So decide for yourself from the facts with 
which this and previous issues of EvERyzopy’s 
MaGaAzInE supply you whether or not Every- 
Bopy’s Classified Proposition is a good one. 
And then—and not until then—decide to give 
it a fair trial—not to try to ‘‘break the bank” 
with one insertion. Plan to advertise con- 
sistently, conservatively and persistently—and 
not otherwise. 

You cannot do better than start with the 
June number and continue for six months, 
Four lines of space—about eight words to the 
line—six times for $50, cash with order ($12.50 
per line additional). You will have time dur- 
ing the Summer months to nurse the proposition 
carefully, to make the most of every inquiry, to 
note the effect upon your general business of the 
Summer and Fall, and to determine finally 
whether advertising is not deserving of a more 
prominent place in your business régime. 

Use the order blank attached. 


Send this Coupon, with Copy and Check, before April 30th to be in time for the June Number 





31 East 17th Street, New York, 


Kindly enter my order for. 


repeat or to run new copy. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT EveryBopDy’s MaGAZzINng, 


of Everypopy’s MaGAzine. Enclosed please find 
($2.25 per line)1n full payment for first insertion—copy attached. 

Upon receipt of memo. bill on the 25th of next and each succeeding month (six- 
time discount ts be credited on bill for sixth insertion) I will advise promptly whether to 
Very truly yours, 





50e 


lines, six times, in the classified columns 








Address 





rate will be $3.0c per line. 





Allow about eight words to the line—most of last line for name and address. 
4 lines, 6 times, $50.00 $12.50 per line additional. After September rst the classified 
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tically every business. Thousands 
of persons save them, and collec- 
tors give us standing orders for 
sets of everything we turn out, ad- 
vertising cards and all. We have 
demonstrated by actual tests that 
people will look longer at a photo- 
graph than at pictures made by 
half-tone or other engraving pro- 
cesses, because the photo is more 
faithful in its detail. Sales of 
postcards tothe public show that 
there is a remarkable preference 
for photographic cards over those 
printed or lithographed in colors, 
embossed or otherwise decorated. 
Cards bearing portraits of celebri- 
ties, actors, writers, etc., made up 


half-tones, provided the object he 
has in mind will justify the ex- 
pense. In post-cards advertisers 
run instinctively to color. Some- 
times we have difficulty in con- 
vincing them of the superiority of 
the photographic card. But there 
is one argument that never fails. 
We ask the lover of color who is 
the most popular, best-known and 
highest-paid artist in America. 
There is, of course, only one 
answer. Charles Dana Gibson. 
Well, Gibson has worked entirely 
in black and white ever since he 
began to draw.” 

Other forms of photos made by 
this concern are large prints for 
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RIGHT AND WRONG WAY TO PUT ON A GLOVE, 


in different ways and put on sale 
in shops, invariably show the 
largest sales in plain photographic 
styles. This leads us to recom- 
mend photographic cards for ad- 
vertising purposes with a good 
deal of confidence. What the peo- 
ple select and pay their own 
money for is a good thing to give 
them in advertising.. We believe 
there will be a departure from 
color advertising as soon as ad- 
vertisers learn that the color pic- 
ture las become too common. 


Just now, though, the average ad- 
vertiser will always employ color 
in preference to 
and 


work 
photogravures 


photos, 
even © good 








various advertising purposes. A 
handsome young woman, for ex- 
ample, is posed to show the 
wrong and the right way of put- 
ting on a glove, and these pictures 
are hung in stores where the ad- 
vertiser’s goods are sold. The 
North American Café wanted to 
improve its after-theater trade, so 
in the programmes of the better 
theaters in Chicago were printed 
announcements that every lady 
dining there after the play would 
be given as a souvenir a photo of 
the star of the play she had seen 
that evening. The Cleveland 
Punch and Shear Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, recently used 
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photographic prints to illustrate 
its catalogue, instead of the half- 
tones that had been necessary in 
former editions. About 3,000 cop- 
ies of the book had to be made, 
but the new process made it pos- 
sible to employ photos; 125 were 
needed in each copy. The cata- 
logue was still expensive, but has 
the advantage of being almost per- 
manent. Each machine shown has 
a large adjustable card to itself, in- 
stead of a page. On this card is 
pasted the photo, with printed de- 
scriptions. The 125 cards are then 
bound into a book resembling a 
photo album, and this, besides be- 
ing luxurious in make-up, is so 
arranged that new cards can be 
sent when new machinery is to be 
added to the catalogue, and old 
ones can be discarded. 

The photographic concern is 
now working on a novel adver- 
tising idea that involves the mail- 
ing of a small stereoscope by an 
advertiser to the party he wishes 
to interest. The stereoscope, which 
merges two photos in one, and 
by the angle of its lenses causes 
objects to stand out as though 
solid, is really an instrument of 
moderate cost, purchasable in 
large lots for as little as twenty- 
five cents. Such an instrument 
can be sent to a retailer, for in- 
stance, with a stereoscopic photo- 
graph showing the first stage in 
a manufacturing process, a partial 
view of a factory, etc. Then a 
new stereoscopic post-card is 
mailed once a week, until the 
whole story has been told. The 
company makes a specialty not 
only of advertising photo prints, 
but also of ways to use photos in 
advertising. It furnishes pictures 
from models, and has in stock 
more than 10,000 pictures suitable 
for almost any advertising needs. 
In the year since its product was 
marketed a large demand has 
sprung up for advertising photos, 
and the reduction in cost of genu- 
ine photo prints has been sufficient 
of itself to show that a wide ad- 
vertising demand existed for 
them, 
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OUR records 
show an average 
increase of more 
than 4o per cent in 
1905 over the pre- 
vious year, in for- 
eign advertising, 
sent by us to the 
newspapers’ we 
represent. 





Would add one good 
newspaper to our list. 


Vreeland-Benjamin 
Special Advertising Agency, 
150 Nassau St. New York. 
Tribune Building, Chicago. 
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SUNDAY EVENING PAPERS? 


“Tody” Hamilton, the veteran circus 
press-agent, recently predicted to the 
New York World that Sunday evening 
newspapers would be the next evolu- 
tionary type in American publishing. | 

“I have witnessed the evolution of 
the Sunday paper,” he said, ‘‘the time 
when the morning editions began to 
print seven days in the week. I will 
live to see the day when the New York 
evening papers will publish seven days 
in the week. The time is coming when 
New York will not be willing to wait 
from Sunday morning to Monday morn. 
ing for news. 

“In 1881 I thought the same thing. I 
published the Sunday Evening Journal 
at 3 p. m. It lived nine weeks. The 
time was not yet ripe for such an en- 
terprise. But I believe that if we could 
have held out a few weeks, until the 
assassination of Garfield, the paper 
would have been put solidly on its feet, 
A great crisis would have proven the 
need for an afternoon paper on Sun- 
day.” 

—_—~+9>—__—- 


One of the first lessons the new- 
comer in the field of advertising should 
take to heart is, it is absolutely useless 
to try to make a success of advertising 
on false representations. To do so is, 
from a business point of view, “‘worse 
than a crime; it is a blunder.”— 
George Batten -Co. 
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MAGAZINES AND NEWS- 
PAPERS. 

“Which ?” 

That was the question a general 
advertiser formerly put to himself 
when he planned to cover the 
country. But nowadays the ques- 
tion as to whether newspapers or 
magazines are “best” is seldom 
considered. A _ well-balanced na- 
tional campaign must _ include 
both, and also be supplemented at 
discretion with outdoor advertis- 
ing and street cars. 

The daily newspaper reaches the 
public as a mass. Nothing is more 
democratic. It is up in the morn- 
ing at four-thirty with the porters, 
and comes downtown at ten-thirty 
with the bankers. It goes home 
to every family between five and 
six-thirty in the evening, and is 
still on the streets when theaters 
are closing. Nobody lives through 
a month without the newspaper, 
and few in this country live with- 
out it a day. Its universal dis- 
tribution, with rapidity of publi- 
cation, make the daily paper a 
force in advertising that has no 
counterpart. Nothing can with- 
stand its tremendous power, its 
capacity for hitting widely, hitting 
quickly, hitting everybody and 
hitting repeatedly. The daily pa- 
per is also concrete. Few intri- 
cacies of follow-up need be taken 
into consideration by an adver- 
tiser who markets his product 
through the retail stores of a city. 
After a canvass of merchants the 
trade takes care of itself, without 
correspondence. Every element of 
news and timeliness, every emerg- 
ency in trade, every chance or 
mischance of climate, can be taken 
advantage of in newspaper adver- 
tising, for a plan can be worked 
out and set before the newspaper 
reader over night. 

The magazine is entirely differ- 
ent in character because it reaches 
the public by classes and stratifi- 
cations. Analysis of the circula- 


tions ‘of well-known magazines 
will show that one reaches, a mil- 
lion or two of women when they 
are thinking of dress, and another 
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several hundred thousand when 
they are thinking of food; that a 
certain other magazine can be de. 
pended on to interest 100,000 men 
who are heads of business houses, 
and another as many who are 
waiting to be shaved in a barber- 
shop. Every community of 1,000 
people is a newspaper public, but 
strictly speaking no such thing as 
the magazine public exists. 
Monthlies and weeklies separate 
the newspaper public into layers. 
The magazine is also leisurely inits 
operation. Advertising in a month- 
ly cannot embody too many points 
of timely interest because the ad- 
vertisement written to-day will 
not be read for a month or two. 
But this element of leisure also 
makes the magazine more perma- 
nent than a newspaper. Longer 
arguments and more complicated 
descriptions can be printed. The 
magazine has no value as a bill- 
board. The newspaper has. The 
magazine offers the advantages of 
color printing. But it can never 
compete with the newspaper in 
low cost of reaching readers. The 
newspaper covers a community so 
exhaustively that the circulation 
of any magazine therein, or of all 
the magazines, is only a_ thin 
sprinkling by comparison. But, on 
the other hand, no combination of 
an equal number of the greatest 
newspapers will set an advertise- 
ment so concretely before so many 
thousands of persons as a half-dozen 
of the greatest magazines. 

So the differences of character 
go. There are many more of 
them. The point is that, where 
a few years ago newspapers and 
magazines were competing for 
general advertisers’ favor on the 
assumption that each was _ the 
“best” medium for performing the 
same sort of service, it is now 
recognized by both publishers and 
advertisers that one is as different 
from the other as day and night. 
The question “Which?” is no 
longer raised, for the problem is 
how to use each to the best ad- 
vantage, and as a combination. 

ee 


ADVERTISING gets blamed for 
errors of judgment.—Publicity. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL PRESS. 


In the early history of our coun- 
try, one of the interesting features 
in journalism was the agricultural 
weekly or monthly. Jesse Buel 
with the Cultivator at Albany 
(now having, for its successor, 
the Country Gentleman—a capital 
paper, with an exotic name) was 
almost a great State, if not a na- 
tional, celebrity. Then there was 
the Genesee Farmer, at Rochester, 
and, in Boston, New England had 
the Massachusetts Ploughman and 
New England Farmer. The Rural 
New Yorker began in Rochester, 
and came to New York many years 
ago. Mr. Moore made it a suc- 
cess and, perhaps unwisely, brought 
his paper finally to New York. 

It has had good men to advance 
its interests here, and men who 
have had the interests of agricul- 
ture very much on their minds and 
hearts, and who have done much 
to promote it. Orange Judd and 
the Agriculturist are also to be 
remembered as helpers, in a re- 
markable degree, of: agricultural 
progress. 

I suppose it may very well be 
said that, seventy-five or more 
years ago, the library of most 
country families had the Bible and 
the Almanac (usually a Farmer’s 
Almanac) as the first two things 
made sure of. Then the Hymn 
Book (probably Watts’ Hymns)— 
and, after these, some agricultural 
paper. 

All this preface, which does not 
include a reference to many agri- 
cultural sheets that have played a 
prominent part in aid of American 
farming, is merely sketched to 
show how close to the home, and 
to home wants, the agricultural 
press comes. It exists and has ex- 
isted to tell the tillers of the soil 
how to make their diversified crops 
pay. According to our census fig- 
ures there must be more than one 
quarter of our 80,000,000 popula- 
tion connected in some way with 
farming and farm homes. 

Farming is, therefore, a funda- 
mental pursuit which exists to sus- 
tain all the others. The farm jour- 
nal is, as we may well say, both 
a text book and an entertainer. It 
gathers together and edits the let- 





ters and experiences of those who 
raise our crops—and who do this ina 
way that shall best conserve the wel- 
fare of the farm. 

The paper which brings you the 
news chiefly, or a literary feast, is 
good enough and is desirable to 
have, but this sort is for temporary 
use mainly, and perishes with the 
day or the week. The agricultur- 
al journal, however, being a vade- 
mecum, is preserved, even when it 
is not bound. But it is shaped for 
binding, almost invariably, and 
very often goes into the house li- 
brary as a series of volumes. Ad- 
vertisements, and all that is in it, 
are consequently given a lease of 
life that is exceptionally long. 
The names and business they rep- 
resent become household words, and 
are rarely forgotten. 

In modern times, the farmer is 
the representative of a universal 
buyer. There is little offered for 
sale nowadays that he does not 
covet, or may not buy. You can 
hardly pass a store on any street, 
in any town, without seeing that a 
large part of its wares are things 
the farmers want. 

Occasionally we read in the 
daily press that the cotton crop is 
not only large, but its price has 
advanced or is held high. Quite recent- 
ly, I believe, the corn crop of Kansas 
has been reported to be almost record- 
breaking in quantity and quality, 
with the happiest results. It is 
said, in consequence thereof, the 
farmers of that exulting common- 
wealth have taken off the mort- 
gages on their farms at a rapid 
rate, and have bought carriages, 
if not automobiles, for themselves, 
as well as pianos, clothes and 
house-furnishings for the feminine 
part of their families. 

It is under circumstances like 
these that publicity brings profit- 
able orders by mail, or even brings 
the buyers personally to the town 
stores. Push the agricultural pa- 
per’s button, and the paper will 
do the rest—in a large number of 
instances. Even the journals de- 
voted to simply one branch of 
farming (like the poultry journals 
—or those given up to horses and 
blooded stock) reach well-to-do read- 
ers, and are eminently worth an adver- 
tiser’s attention. 
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A GREAT MAIL-ORDER 
PLANT. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. HAVE JUST 
MOVED INTO A FORTY-ACRE PLANT 
ON THE WEST SIDE OF CHICAGO— 
WHAT THE MAIL-ORDER MER- 
CHANDISE BUSINESS HAS GROWN 
TO—GROSS TURNOVER LAST YEAR 
$38,407,498—THIS YEAR IT WILL 
BE FIFTY MILLIONS—A PECULIAR 
ADVERTISING PROBLEM, 





On January 1 the Chicago mail- 
order house of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. have completed the work of 
moving its departments to the new 
plant that has been built for it 
on the West Side of Chicago, 
about five miles from the business 
district, on a  forty-acre tract 
bounded by Kedzie avenue on the 
east and Harvard street on the 
north, This plant consists of four 
separate buildings, and is sur- 
rounded by wide borders, drives, 
etc., that 2re to be worked out in 
a scheme of landscape gardening 
this summer, with a park and 
playground on the east, so that the 
whole resembles an exposition 
rather than an industrial establish- 
ment. Probably nothing so vivid- 
ly expresses the importance of the 
general merchandise mail-order 
trade as some of the figures and 
dimensions of this establishment. 
These are not altogether mere sta- 
tistics of bigness. 

The object of moving such an 
establishment away from the busi- 
ness district was to secure ship- 
ping facilities. _ Downtown all 
merchandise received was hauled 
by teams to the company’s build- 
ings, and all outgoing consignments 
hauled back again to the freight 
depots. In the new plant not a 
team is used. A _ belt railroad, 
distributing freight to every rail- 
road entering Chicago,’touches the 
plant. A complete system of rail- 
road tracks ramifies through the 
buildings, and is supplemented by 
underground tunnels which also 
carry steam and water pipes, elec- 
tricals conduits, ete. Incoming 
freight is switched direct to the 
merchandise buildings. One of 
these has a freight annex into 


which a railroad train of sixty 
freight cars can be switched. The 
doors are then shut, the whole 
put under steam heat, and freight 
handlers work in their shirt. 
sleeves. Every night the freight 
cars loaded with the day’s ship- 
ments are switched out and start 
on their travels to every State 
in the Union. Teamsters’ strikes, 
therefore, do not terrify the com. 
pany. 

The plant consists of four build- 
ings. The largest of these is the 
Merchandise Building, called “the 
works,” where all goods are re- 
ceived, kept and shipped. It is a 
block wide, and a quarter-mile 
long. Its height at present is nine 
stories, but all the buildings have 
been designed with a view to add- 
ing stories as needed _ Railroad 
tracks run through and around 
it, and inside there are conveyors, 
chutes, moving sidewalks, pneu- 
matic tubes, etc. for handling 
everything from a postal to a steel 
safe. The express companies, 
railroads, telegraph companies and 
postoffice all have branches in it. 
‘Lhe Administration Building, 450x 
80 feet, three stories, holds all the 
executive and clerical offices. In 
it 2,000 people are employed open- 
ing the mails, entering orders, 
answering correspondence, etc, In 
its basement is a restaurant for 
employees. The third building is 
devoted to printing and advertis- 
ing, and the fourth is the power 
plant, second largest in Chicago, 
only that of the Edison Company 
being larger. 

The Merchandise Building has 
a loading capacity of 200 freight 
cars daily. Its freight tracks out- 
side are so arranged that cars 
are not only received on the 
ground story, but a chute permits 
a second string to be switched op- 
posite the basement floor, and an 
elevated structure takes a third 
string at the second story. Around 
an enormous four-track train 
shed inside, covered with a glass 
roof, are grouped the packing and 
shipping rooms. That for freight 
occupies 200,000 square feet, an- 
other for express 25,000 feet, and 
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a third for mail 12,000 feet. Auto- 
matic conveyors, spiral chutes, etc., 
lead to these rooms from every 
department. As soon as a cus- 
tomer’s order has been assembled 
it is put in a basket and goes 
whirling down to the packers. 
Heavy stock is kept on the lower 
floors and in annex buildings. 


2!I 


cern in certain lines—a ready- 
made factory and a tailoring es- 
tablishment. The Merchandise 
Building has a square. tower. 240 
feet high, used as an observatory 
for customers visiting the plant, 
and also as the container of three 
water tanks holding 225,000 gal- 
lons. This water is pumped from 





Light stock is stored above. More 
than $6,000,000 worth of merchan- 
dise is carried in this structure. 
It is also used for manufacturing. 
The entire ninth floor is devoted 
to men’s clothing, and two cloth- 
ing factories there produce prac- 
tically all that is sold by the con- 


artesian wells, and supplies a sys- 
tem of faucets, fire sprinklers, etc, 
In the tower, too, is the company’s 
educational department. Em. 
ployees submit to a regular civil 
service examination before they 
are engaged, and when they enter 
the service are put through an- 
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other examination that determines 
the character of work each man 
or woman is best able to handle. 
Every new employee assigned to 
the detail and clerical departments 
is given a preliminary course of 
instruction in school-rooms in the 
tower, so that a girl sent to the 
mail or billing section is skilled in 
the work she is to do there, and 
no time is lost in instructing her 
when she begins active service, 
Employees are paid regular wages 
while . attending these schools. 
More than goo sacks of mail go 
out of the mailing department 
daily, and all shipments are as- 
sembled by a system of numbers. 
Every consignment made up to fill 
an order must go out on the 
stroke-of a bell on the day the 


order “as received. From _ this 
building ramifies a complicated 
system of railroad yards. with 


miles of the company’s own track, 
equipped with its own engines and 
manned by its own yard crews. 
The latter insure low cost of 
handling and promptness. 

In the Administration Building, 
which is notable for its beautiful 
exterior design and proportions, 
not a window can be opened The 
whole is equipped with a system 
of ventilation whereby warm air 
is supplied to every room in win- 
ter, and in summer air that is 
washed by being passed through 
sprays of iced water. Foul air 
is pumped out. More than 2,000 
girls are employed here opening 
the mails, writing bills, etc., and 
the moment an order is copied it 
goes through a pneumatic tube to 
the Merchandise Building. One 
of the stock jokes of the business 
is the query of customers, “Does 
Mr. Sears open the mail himself?” 
In a general way it may be said 
that he does not. This work is 
performed by several hundred of 
his hand-maidens, assisted by one 
boy. The boy is cynical. He has 
two machines to help him. One 
of these takes a basketful of let- 
ters and growls “B-r-r-r-r-r-r!” 
The basketful is dated; this.ma- 
chine dates 500 postals or letters 
a minute. The boy gathers them 


,up, squares them and applies the 
tops to the maw of his other ma. 
chine, which says “Z-z-z-z-z-z!” 
The mail is then technically open- 
ed. The 90,000 letters and postals 
daily go to the girls, who take out 
of them $200,000 every ten hours, 
There are 8,000 to 12,000 postoffice 
money orders, 1,500 to 2,500 ex- 
press money orders and a sprink- 
ling of the new orders of the 
American Bankers’ Association. 
Ten banks in Chicago, New York, 
St. Louis, Philadelphia, Kansas 
City and other points are used as 
depositories. The gross business 
of the company last year ‘was 
$38,407,498 and forty-one cents 
over. This year it will reach fifty 
millions. In the catalogue is 
printed an affidavit certifying to 
the.annual turnover, and $10,000 
will» be given to a charity upon 
proof than any five other general 
merchandise | mail-order houses 
combined do as large a business. 

A Yankee visiting London once 
told a curious Englishman that 
the largest restaurant in Chicago 
was so very large indeed that the 
waiters brought in your order on 
horseback. The Sears-Roebuck 
restaurant in the basement of this 
Administration Building has not 
installed an equipment of this sort 
as yet, but is said to be the largest 
in Chicago. At eleven a. m. the 
employees begin eating Iunch, and 
go in relays until one o’clock 7,000 
out.of the 7,500 being fed. There 
are really several restaurants. In 
one that corresponds to the din- 
ing-room of a great hotel there is 
a service of colored waiters, and 
the executives, department heads, 
etc., get an excellent meal for fifty 
cents to a dollar. In another, pre- 
cisely the same food is served at 
tables to employees for cost price. 
A pot-roast with vegetables costs 
eight cents, coffee or milk two 
cents, pork and beans, a hot sand- 
wich, or two cold ones, five cents. 
At a lunch counter still a cheaper 
meal may be had. Many of the 
employees also eat breakfast and 
dinner in the restaurant, and it is 
said the cost for a week’s ample 
board for one person can be kept 
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down to $3. The company sells 
its employees clothes at a discount 
from catalogue prices, receives 
their money in a savings bank at 
five per cent interest, and if any- 
one falls sick there are physicians 
and nurses on the premises to 
look after them. Bath-rooms are 
maintained in connection with the 
restaurants, and each day before 
going to work every cook, waiter, 
helper and waitress is required to 
bathe and don clean clothing. No 
employee is permitted to drink in 
a saloon within eight blocks of the 
plant. This regulation was estab- 
lished by a vote of the employees 
themselves, and keeps saloons at 
a distance. The Administration 


Building is also remarkable | for 
the manner in which the architect 


put into it at once. The Printing 
Building is 25x90 feet, four 
stories high, and turns out all sta- 
tionery, forms, etc., used in the 
business. The advertising depart- 
ment is also located in this build- 
ing. More than 400 people are 
employed within its walls. <A 
present capacity of 30,000 cata- 
logues daily is available if needed, 
More than 250,000 running miles 
of print paper go through the ° 
presses yearly for the big cata- 
logue alone. All the work of ad- 
dressing and mailing advertising 


matter is carried on here, too. 
The daily postage bill is over 
$5,000. 


In the Power House is an in- 
stallation equivalent to 12,000 
horse-power, furnishing light, 





has let daylight into every corner, 
The use of electrics is exceptional, 

In the Printing Building the 
company now turns out its own 
catalogue. Formerly this work was 
given out on contract. Fourteen 
Cottrell rotaries are run day and 
night on the great book itself, with 
supplementary catalogues, and the 
printing department, one of the 
largest plants of its kind in the 
country, uses up two carloads of 
paper daily. About 15,000 copies 
of the big catalogues are printed 
a day to supply the annual de- 
mand for 5,000,000. The thirty- 
five folios are assembled, covers 
put on by a magazine binding ma- 
chine, and a special cutter trims 
the books one edge at a time, 
singly, though four catalogues are 


NEW PLANT OF SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO. 





ventilation, water, current 
elevators, carriers, 
conveyors, etc. Automatic stokers 
feed the boilers 250 tons of 
coal daily. Artificial ice is 
made, there is a complete fire- 
fighting installation throughout the 
buildings, and a specially designed 
crane capable of lifting twenty-five 
tons is used for the heavy work 
of the plant. The building has 
been beautifully fitted up with 
tiles, etc., and is one of the show 
places. 

This great plant represents the 
present development of a business 
that began hardly eleven years 
ago, in 1895. The beginning was 
small. Every other advertising 
solicitor in Chicago has his own 
recollection of R. W. Sears, presi. 
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dent of the company, in the days 
when he occupied a single room 
in an office building, advertising 
and selling watches by mail. They 
remember that he always gave a 
dollar’s worth of watch for every 
dollar received, ard a square deal, 
Hard times killed the watch trade, 
and with a view to selling some- 
thing people had to have instead 
of a luxury he went into the gen- 
eral merchandise field. Fair-deal- 
ing, advertising and aggressive- 
ness seem to be the chief elements 
that have entered into the building 
of the business. Mr. Sears is a 
native of Minnesota, a quiet man, 
dividing his time between his 
business and home. Occasional 
fishing and hunting trips, with 
motoring, form his recreation. He 
is not prominent in the public or 
social life of Chicago. Around him 
have been gathered men of pretty 
much his own sort, young, aggres- 
sive and capable of working out 
the prodigious detail of a business 
that has grown steadily out of its 
clothes since the day it was start- 
ed. The company is incorporated, 
but has only $5,000,000 capital. Its 
plant cost in the neighborhood of 
$6,000,000, but has been largely 
paid for out of the business itself, 
The financing of the enterprise 
rests largely upon Mr. Sears’s 
right-hand man, J. Rosenwald, 
vice-president and treasurer. A. 
H. Loeb is secretary, and E. L. 
Scott general manager. 

In addition to the main plant, 
the company owns or controls 
many factories throughout the 
country where it makes its own 
merchandise. Besides the cloth- 
ing factories in the Merchandise 
Building there is a factory on the 
grounds for the preparation of 
paints and oils. There are a ve- 
hicle factory in Evansville, Ind., a 
stove foundry in Newark, O., a 
shoe factory in Littleton, N. H.,a 
camera factory in Rochester, N. 
Y., a saw factory in Southeastern 
Michigan, a safe plant at Newark, 
O., cream separator plants in 
Bainbridge, N. Y., and Central 
Iowa, a washing-machine factory 
in Minneapolis, an organ factory 


at Louisville, an agrictltural im- 
plement works in Southwestern 
Wisconsin, an upholstered furni- 
ture plant in. Chicago, a gun and 
revolver factory at Meriden, 
Conn., a wall paper mill in Chi- 
cago, a plant for making plumb- 
ing supplies in Wisconsin, and 
others where the company gets 
its supplies of boys’ clothing, 
cloaks, skirts, waists, electrical 
apparatus, tents, canvas goods, 
gun implements, surgical instru- 
ments, typewriters, books, jewelry, 
stereoscopic goods, hardware spe- 
cialties, mill work, radiators, ete. 
The vehicle plant turns out 75,000 
buggies and carriages yearly. The 
paint factory has a capacity of 10,- 
000 gallons daily. The output of 
the stove foundry amounts to $4,- 
000,000 yearly, 60,000 rolls of wall 
paper are produced daily in the 
mill devoted to that line, and 
everything else is on a similar 
scale. The keynote of the business 
is comprehensiveness. Everything 
is sold, and everything listed in 
the catalogue, 

A curious advertising condition 
has lately arisen in the business. 
For ten.years the company’s ex- 
penditure has been large, and 
every form of publication has been 
used to supplement the catalogue 
and mail publicity. But Mr. Sears 
now foresees a time in the near 
future when it will be wise to cut 
off nearly every form of periodical 
advertising. 

“We have simply outgrown the 
circulation of mail-order journals, 
farm and religious papers, maga- 
zines and similar mediums because 
long use of them to advertise our 
catalogue has given the book a 
wider distribution than any peri- 
odicals we can use,” he explained 
the other day. “What periodical has 
a circulation of 5,000,000 copies? 
Yet we put out that many cata- 
logues a year. Every twenty-four 
hours 12,000 requests for the book 
come to us, and we are sending 
out, at the same time, later edi- 
tions to people already on the 
mailing lists. There is no duplica- 
tion in this circulation. We take 
every precaution to see that no 
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person gets two copies of the cata- 
logue in the same year. Every 
name and address to which a copy 
is sent is filed geographically and 
every request is compared with 
this file. When the business was 
new we advertised the catalogue 
persistently, but now we do not 
advertise it at all. Yet we send 
out nearly 100,000 copies every 
week. Of the requests that come 
seventy-five per cent are from 
people who have an old catalogue, 
Only twenty-five per cent are new. 

“Matters have gone on to a 
stage where periodical advertising 
no longer pays us, because there 
are not enough new prospects left 
in the country to make advertising 
profitable. A publisher comes to 
us and says, ‘I have 25,000 sub- 
scribers in the State of Iowa.’ 
Well, we have 300,000 customers 
in the State of Iowa, 200,000 of 
whom have our latest catalogue. 
There are only 240,000 farmers in 
Iowa, and we have 300,000 cus- 
tomers who have bought of us in 
the past year and a half, so it 
stands to reason we have reached 
nearly everyone in the State with 
whom we can possibly do business. 
These proportions hold for every 
other State and territory. With 
five persons to the family we are 
now in direct touch with 25,000,- 
ooo people. The rural population 
of the United States is only 35,000,- 
ooo. We can’t see how to spend 
any more money profitably in peri- 
odicals. We believe in them, and 
recognize that advertising has 
played an immense part in build- 
ing up the business, and consider 
that periodical advertising is ne- 
cessary to any business. It pays 
others. But it no longer pays us. 
The proportion of return is now 
so small as to make advertising 
too costly. We have grown be- 
yond the periodicals. Our cata- 
logue tells our story so effectively 
that no amount of newspaper 
space could produce the same ad- 
vertising effect. It is in every 
home, and we can tell no adver- 
tising story in newspaper space 
that is not told better in the cata- 
logue. To illustrate; Just lately 


we spent $15,000 to advertise . 
cream separators, taking full pages 
in a list of farm papers. The re- 
turns didn’t increase our business 
in that department five per cent. 
A few years ago it would have 
increased it fifty per cent. The 
fault lies not with the mediums 
employed, but in the fact that 
every farmer has our catalogue, 
and there our cream separator 
story is told fully and well. We 
got from the creameries in South 
Dakota not long ago a list of all 
the dairy farmers on their books. 
This list of thousands of names 
was sent to our catalogue record 
department for the purpose of 
separating the names of those who 
were not in possession of the cata- 
logue. More than ninety per cent 
were customers who had bought 
of us within a year. We have 
every consideration for the news- 
paper and publishing world gener- 
ally, for it has been kind to us, 
and our advertising has been pro- 
fitable. But the business has 
grown so greatly that, first, there 
are no more periodicals that can 
reach new prospects for us, and, 
second, as our whole story is told 
to the length of twelve hundred 
pages in the catalogue, there is 
nothing that we can say in peri- 
odical advertising.” 
Jas. H. Cotitns. 





A CIRCULATION PLAN. 

For some fifteen years the Sacramen- 
to (Cal.) Bee has pursued a plan, or- 
iginated by itself, of regularly compil- 
ing data from which its “Subscription 
Block Books” are prepared. In these 
books a page is devoted to each block 
of the city, and thereon, in diagram 
shape, is indicated, for each house in 
the block, its position, street number, 
name of occupant, and the particular 
local newspapers regularly delivered by 
carrier. The sysetem is maintained 
partly for the use of the Bee’s own 
circulation department and partly for 
the valuable information it furnishes 
advertisers as to the quantitative and 
qualitative analysis of Sacramento news- 
paper circulations.—Editor and ‘Pub- 
lisher. f 

asec ais 

Pur into the morgue every lost piece 
of stiff and formal and lack-luster piece 
of literature you have out! It’s a 
ghastly economy to send out poor liter- 
ature just because it isn’t all used up. 
—Judicions Advertising. 








THE NATIONAL WEEKLY. 


Growth of several weekly maga- 
zines to large circulations the past 
few years has pretty thoroughly 
exploded the notion that a weekly 
form of publication was out of 
date in this country. 

Weekly magazines are older 
than monthlies. We had weekly 
publications of great circulation 
like the New York Ledger, Fire- 
side Companion, New York Week- 
ly, Family Story Paper, etc., when 
the monthly magazine was strictly 
literary in tone and restricted in 
circulation. These did not carry 
much advertising, but neither did 
the monthlies then. Long before 
the monthly magazine came into 
power, however, such weeklies as 
the Youth's Companion were val- 
ued advertising mediums, and the 
weekly religious journal was al- 
ways valued by advertisers for its 
national circulation. 

The weekly magazine has an ele- 
ment of timeliness not possible to 
a monthly publication. It furnishes 
the happier medium for serial 
stories, and can embody that ele- 
ment of editorial opinion about 
politics and current affairs that all 
people of Anglo-Saxon heritage 
like to take with their lighter read- 
ing. And the week, as has been 
pointed out before, is the natural 
division of time for the man and 
the family. Affairs are divided 
into weeks—payday, holiday, etc.— 
never into months. How conve- 
nient and welcome the idea of a 
weekly magazine to the American 
people the rise of the Sunday 
newspaper shows. This is virtual- 
ly a weekly magazine now, and 
perhaps did more to retard true 
weekly magazines than all the 
monthlies have ever done. 

The weekly magazine is impor- 
tant to the advertiser, not only 
for its immediate usefulness, but 
for changes that it may introduce 
into advertising methods. As the 
weekly plan of advertising devel- 
ops, it stands to reason that the 
average general advertising appro- 
priation, even if not made larger, 
will have to work faster. It is not 
unreasonable to look forward to 
such a perfection of advertising 
methods that weekly advertise- 
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ments will take away much of the 
expense and worrisome detail of 
present follow-up operations, 
These have become genuinely bur- 
densome. More money is often 
spent in correspondence than in 
the original advertising, while the 
percentage of misses is often large. 
Follow-up was devised partly to 
operate upon a prospect at close 


range, but also to keep the adver- - 


tisement alive in his mind from 
one month to another. The use of 
weekly publications would favor 
publication of two or three strong 
announcements as preliminary, and 
then rapid, persistent follow-up 
ads. for several months if need be, 
embodying much the same matter 
as follow-up letters. Such ads. 
could be made as pertinent and 
personal as correspondence, for 
the best follow-up system is more 
or less formal. This news value 
of the national weekly is something 
that has not yet been very widely 
realized by advertisers. But it can- 
not be overlooked much longer. 

National weeklies as developed 
to-day also offer an ideal medium 
for the advertiser who can use 
but one or two magazines. The 
weekly field is simple. Barely a 
half-dozen magazines occupy it, 
and these are so different in char- 
acter that it is not reasonable to 
suppose their circulations overlap 
to any extent. Only Collier's and 
the Saturday Evening Post would 
be likely to duplicate one another, 
and the odds are that they do not. 
The Youth’s Companion, Literary 
Digest, Outlook and Christian 
Herald are each strongly individual 
in character. It is easy, therefore, 
for the small advertiser to choose 
his medium among the national 
weeklies, and a considerable expe- 
rience among general advertisers 
of many kinds seems to show that, 
in beginning, where but one or two 
mediums can be used, the choice 
almost invariably falls on the Sat- 
urday Evening Post and Collier’s 
in preference to monthlies, or else 
one of these is selected with a 
monthly like McClure’s. 

The national weekly is to-day 
the nursery of small advertisers. 
Its policy of running reading mat- 
ter through all advertising pages, 
its frequency of publication, its ab- 
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sence—in the case of the two 
largest, at least—of any suspicion 
of class circulation, or even sex 
circulation, and the even running 
chance that it gives a small ad.— 
these work in its favor. Results 
are quick, or else the advertiser 
speedily Jearns that his proposition 
does not pull and withdraws. An- 
other vital point is that, while 
carrying about as much advertis- 
ing as a leading monthly, the same 
mass is distributed over four 
weeks, and probably gets better at- 
tention. The weekly magazine has, 
for some reason, a very high char- 
acter as a mail order medium. 
This may be due to the fact that 
it has penetrated small towns more 
thoroughly than the monthlies, or 
it may be due to other causes. Cer- 
tainly the conditions that put read- 
ing matter near small ads. favor 
the mail order advertiser. But 
time and again it has been shown 
that readers of Collier’s and Sat- 
urday Evening Post have the mail 
purchasing habit in conspicuous 
degree. Another very favorable 
condition for advertising in these 
two magazinzs is that both have 
adopted the “gray tone” for all ad- 
vertising, permitting no black ef- 
fects in type or cuts, so that there 
is something in their very appear- 
ance that makes advertising invit- 
ing and readable. 

The growth of national weeklies, 
of course, does not indicate that 
the monthly magazine is to wane 
in circulation or advertising value. 
It seems apparent that in both 
fields there is tremendous room 
for growth and expansion. This 
country still has but few maga- 
zines compared with England, 
though all the points favor our 
consumption of more, because 
there is a larger reading class here. 
The important fact with regard to 
both monthly magazines and na- 
tional weeklies is that each is dis- 
tinctly different from the other in 
advertising character. Each can 
be used for different purposes, and 
in different ways. 





On the walls of Pompeii an inscrip- 
tion was uncovered recently which, 
when translated, reads as _ follows: 
“Once one of my hams is set before a 
customer he licks the saucepan in which 
it is cooked,” —E-xchange. 
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THE RELIGIOUS PRESS. 


What part do the religious 
journals play in the vast machin- 
ery now at the disposal of nation- 
al advertisers? 

A few years ago they were rele- 
gated to the advertising scrap-pile 
by some of the cock-sure author- 
ities, who held that the growth of 
great magazine circulations and 
extension of daily newspapers’ in- 
fluence had made the weekly 
magazine, the country newspaper 
and the religious journal unneces- 
sary in covering the nation. 

But just as they seemed about 
due to disappear from advertising 
lists by this edict, the religious pa- 
pers began to show new indications 
of strength as mediums. To-day 
some of them hold a place in cir- 
culation and advertising patronage 
that gives them rank with the 
most influential magazines as pub- 
lications, while as weekly publica- 
tions only a few mediums of any 
character surpass them. The third 
weekly magazine in point of 
known circulation is the Christian 
Herald (211,293 for 1904), unde- 
nominational in character. It is 
exceeded only by the Saturday 
Evening Post and_ Collier’s. 
Fourth place belongs to Baptist 
Young People, Philadelphia (121,- 
382 for 1904). Fifth and sixth 
places among weeklies, again, go 
to undenominational mediums— 
the Outlook and Christian En- 
deavor World, the latter of Bos- 
ton. A place well up toward the 
top of all national weekly medi- 
ums is claimed by the official pub- 
lications of the Methodist church, 
in the list called “The Metho- 
dists.” Among other religious 
mediums that are valuable because 
of large circulation may be named 
the Baptist church quarterly les- 
son journals, of Philadelphia, 
four of them having a quarterly 
circulation of over one million 
copies, their infrequent publication 
being offset by the fact that they 
are preserved for weekly use. 
And there are dozens of religious 
journals with large circulations 
below the 100,000 mark. 
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Not all denominational publi- 
cations are national in circulation. 
Like farm papers, many are de- 
voted to one locality, usually a 
single State. In their use as ad- 
vertising mediums it is necessary 
to distinguish between local and 
national circulation. The tendency 
among religious journals that are 
growing in influence, however, 
seems to be toward national cir- 
culation. Some of the local de- 
nominational publications, if or- 
ganized into lists like “The Meth- 
odists,” would have a national 
scope of great value to the gen- 
eral advertiser. 

The national religious weekly 
seems to provide a class of cir- 
culation not obtainable either 
among farm papers or magazines. 
The latter are said to reach chief- 
ly the cities, while agricultural 
papers necessarily go into farm 
homes, usually away from even 
village influences. Religious pa- 
pers, on the other hand, reach vil- 
lages and towns from 500 to 5,000 
population more effectually than 
any other national medium. In a 
recent analysis of the Christian 
Endeavor World’s circulation, for 
instance, it was found that nearly 
sixty-five per eent of the copies 
went to places of less than 5,000 
population. Where religious pa- 
pers have city circulation it is 
probably duplicated by magazines. 
But in the towns and_ villages 
nothing duplicates them but the 
local newspaper. 

Religious journals are obviously 
not mediums to sell automobiles, 
or trips to Europe, or. Worth 
gowns. But as publications for 
advertising all household necessi- 
ties, from a cake of soap to a 
furnace, they have value not ex- 
ceeded by any other class of me- 
diums whatsoever. Some religious 
papers are unserviceable as 
advertising mediums. The char- 
acter of advertising they carry 
often includes undesirable invest- 
ment and medical. But these are 
the insignificant local mediums 
that will not be considered by a 
general advertiser, even if brought 
to his attention. The religious 


papers that will bid for his pat- 
ronage on a national basis are as 
clean as any other class of me- 
diums in the character of business 
carried. Some of them have un- 
dergone systematic house-clean- 
ings within the past few years, so 
that no advertiser need feel com- 
punctions as to the company. his 
advertisement will keep. In char- 
acter of circulation, too, the best 
religrous journals offer important 
considerations. Nobody _ ever 
buys a denominational weekly to 
read on a train. The idea of 
amusement is separated from even 
those undenominational  publica- 
tions that follow magazines in 
character. Bachelor circulation is 
clearly small, clubbing arrange- 
ments never put a religious paper 
into a home as part of a horse 
trade in periodicals, and even 
premium circulation (which is 
often better than is generally be- 
lieved), seems to play a small 
part in the religious publication’s 
life. Readers take a denomina- 
tional or undenominational jour- 
nal for only one reason, and that 
is because it conforms to their 
faith and they want it. Every copy 
of a religious paper, therefore, 
goes as straight toward a home as 
the average copy of a farm paper. 
There is no other place for either 
of them to go. Every copy, too, 
goes to a family—presumably one 
with children. Some of the staid 
denominational papers of local 
circulation seem to appeal to eld- 
erly readers, but the most widely 
circulated journals in this field 
impress one by the fact that they 
are designed for young readers 
rather than old, and give a great 
deal of attention to the interests 
of children. 

On these counts the religious 
press offers a good many publica- 
tions that will bear investigation 
and use where an advertiser has a 
commodity of wide distribution. 


———__ ++ —____ 


PatENT medicine manufacturers flour- 
ish in South Africa, where a medical 
call in the city costs $5, while in the 
country the charges are almost pro- 
hibitive.—N. Y. Post. 
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MODERN AGENCY SERVICE. 





ORGANIZATION AND PERSONALITY OF 
THE LORD & THOMAS AGENCY, 
CHICAGO—NOW SAID TO BE THE 
LARGEST ADVERTISING AGENCY IN 
THIS COUNTRY—HOW MAIL-ORDER 
ACCOUNTS AND GENERAL ADVER- 
TISING ARE OPERATED SIDE BY 
SIDE, EACH HELPING THE OTHER— 
WATCHING THE EFFECT OF~* COPY 
EQUALLY IMPORTANT W4TH WRI- 
TING GOOD ADVERTISING, 


The Lord & Thomas Agency, 
in Chicago, with a branch office 
in New York city, now claims the 
distinction of being the largest 
general advertising agency in the 
United States. Some interesting 
figures are made public to back up 
this claim: 

“During 1905 more than $3,000,- 
ooo worth of advertising was 
placed by Lord & Thomas, or 
$265,000 a month. The total for 
1906 will reach, it is expected, 
$4,000,000. No American agency 
has ever made a statement show- 
ing so much business, it is said. 
In January this year $379,000 was 
billed to advertisers, and in 
March $369,000. Lord & Thomas 
claim leadership also in a number 
of individual accounts. These 
numbered 685 in February. It is 
said no other agency has ever 
shown more than 200. The 
March business represented 584 
separate accounts, averaging about 
$700 each. Small accounts play a 
vital part in this agency’s life and 
growth, as will presently appear. 

Since D. M. Lord retired two 
years ago there have been decided 
changes in Lord & Thomas’s 
methods. One of these took the 
form of advertising. More than 
$40,000 was spent last year in per- 
iodicaits, seeking mew business. 
Probably no other agency has ever 
spent so much money in publicity 
for itself. A much larger appro- 
priation will be spent this year, 
along different lines. Last year’s 
advertising paid handsomely in 
new accounts. Another change of 
policy is found in the personnel 
of the agency, for while A. L. 





Thomas is now at the head and 
front of its affairs, active carrying 
out of details is largely entrusted 
to C, R. Erwin and°A. D. Lasker, 
Mr. Lasker, secretary and treas- 
urer of the company, is only 
twenty-five years old, but has been 
with the agency eight years, com- 
ing from Galveston, Texas, at 
seventeen, to begin work as a 
solicitor at $10 a week. Mr. 
Erwin, vice-president, has been 
with Lord & Thomas more than 
twenty years. He booked more 
business in 1905 than anyone else 
on the staff, handling personally 
advertising aggregating over a half 
million. Mr. D, L. Taylor, though 
not a_ stockholder, was elected 
second vice-president and a direc- 
tor because of his value to the 
business, and is connected with the 
copy and campaign department. 
He is said to receive the largest 
salary ever paid any advertising 
man in the West. The agency has 
also secured some of the best so- 
licitors and copy men in the 
West. Its staff includes men 
like J. F. Ryan, W. T. Jeffer- 
son, C. H. Touzalin, etc. The 
organization has been built up of 
late years with a view to handling 
accounts by a distinctive method. 
Mr. Lasker gave an extensive in- 
sight into this method the other 
day for Printers’ INK. 

“We want to convey the im- 
pression that while Lord .& 
Thomas are the largest agency in 
the country we do not seek to 
handle large accounts to the ex- 
clusion of small ones,” he said. 
“In fact, we would hesitate to 
confine operations to a half-dozen 
very large accounts. What if we 
lost one? A frightful hole would 
be made in our business. We seek 
particularly accounts ranging from 
$1,000 to $3,000 a year, and to 
scatter a large number of them 
over a wide range of commodities. 
So we are placing advertising to- 
day for a wider range of commod- 
ities and articles, perhaps, than any 
other agency. 

“Don’t go with a big agency!’ 
is the advice given small, new ad- 
vertisers; ‘your account will be 
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lost among the big ones—you 
won't get attention or service.’ 
This isn’t good advice. We are 
the biggest agency because we 
have built on hundreds of small 
accounts. For this reason our 
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tisers that our service could hardly 
be obtained from an agency with a 
few accounts and a narrow range 
of commodities to push. The very 
fact that we market so many dif- 
ferent articles through advertising 








A. L. Tuomas, President Lord & Thomas, Chicago. 


whole organization is designed to 
give the smallest advertisers in- 
dividual attention. Growth de- 
pends on it. And we have data 
about results from so many adver. 


gives us experience and judgment 
invaluable to any advertiser. 
“Our accounts are divided into 
two great branches—general ad- 
vertising and mail-order advertis- 
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ing. This year we will place $2,- 
500,000 in general business and 
$1,500,000 in mail-order lines. No 
other agency in the world handles 
so much mail-order business, Our 
mail accounts bring absolute data 
upon the pulling power of news- 
papers, magazines, mail-order, 
farm, religious and trade journals, 
On this data we depend for knowl- 
edge that enables us to start a 
general advertiser in the..,tight 
mediums from the very beginning, 
and give him returns that mean 
growth without’ the waste of 
money that would come from ex- 
perimental work, 

“Most agencies make a contract 
with an advertiser when his ac- 
count is taken. But this contract 
varies with different “agencies, 
Often it is only an agreement to 
spend the advertiser’s money judi- 
ciously and take a stated com- 
mission on his expenditure. Our 
contract is very different. We 
don’t believe any agency has one 
so comprehensive. Our whole 
organization depends on it, This 
contract names twelve duties we 
agree to perform for the adver- 
tiser, constituting what we under- 
stand by the word service. It 
also binds the advertiser to certain 
duties which he must faithfully 
carry out for our guidance. He 
must, when it is practicable, make 
a weekly report on returns from 
his advertising, specifying the 
number of replies received’ from 
each advertisement and medium in 


. mail campaigns, or increase in 


sales when goods are sold through 
retailers. We bind ourselves to 
compare each advertiser’s report 
with statistics of other clients, as- 
certaining whether his advertising 
is paying as it ought to, and dis- 
covering defects when it is not. 
Of course, we treat all these re- 
ports in strict confidence. This 
information is tabulated in what 
we call our record of results. The 
latter is the guiding spirit of our 
business. It gives us _ positive 
knowledge about copy and me- 
diums in widely varied lines of 
publicity, minimizes experimental 
work, eliminates the element of 


chance. We have developed this 
record of results for six years. [ 
don't think any other agency in 
the world has anything like it. 
All must adopt it eventually, But 
we have six years’ start. 

“Now, with this body of infor- 
mation, pouring in weekly from 
scores of advertisers in all lines, 
embracing returns from every 
good publication in the country 
on’clothing, foods, stoves, medi- 
cines,-mail merchandise and every 
form: of. commodity, we quickly 
discover. either an obscure publica- 
tion that is strong or a prominent 
one that is weak. ‘Sixty-six per 
cent of general. advertising check- 
ed by thirty-four per cent of mail 
order publicity.is a ratio we care- 
fully maintain, because we believe 
that mail-order advertising is an 
invaluable guide to safe proce- 
dure in general advertising, when 
properly interpreted. A publica- 
tion that pulls direct replies by 
mail, as a rule, will also send 
people into retail stores to ask for 
advertised goods. The same kind 
of copy that pulls best for a mail- 
order commodity will, when right- 
ly adapted, also get money out of 
people’s pockets in the stores. 

“Our record of results shows 
numerous surprising cases where 
small publications pull better than 
big ones. When a publication be- 
gins to pay it can’t remain hidden: 
from us. Many old publications 
of immense prestige have circula- 
tions that have been worked over 
and over again, so their general 
reputation among advertisers is 
often out of all proportion to 
actual returns it brings from 
keyed advertisements. Other me- 
diums, comparatively new or just 
being built up, without much pres- 
tige, may have a new, live, grow- 
ing circulation that makes them 
highly profitable. For example, in 
a certain Southern city there is a 
daily newspaper of wide reputa- 
tion, old and great in circulation. 
It has a competitor in the same 
town, new and with smaller circu- 
lation. We tried out both papers 
on mail propositions with aston- 
ishing results in favor of the 
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smaller paper. Then a general 
commodity, selling in stores, was 
tried in both, with the same re- 
sult. Many of our clients were 
then put into this new medium, 
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Here is another instance: 
Philadelphia German 


The 


Gazette's 


Sunday issue lately brought one 
of our advertisers sixty-four re- 
plies from one insertion of a $6 


A. D. LAsKER, Secretary and Treasurer Lord & Thomas, Chicago. 


and nearly all got sales and in- 
quiries at one-tenth the cost in 
the older paper. Our clients get 
into such a medium long before its 
reputation is established generally. 


ad, when but half as many were 

received from four English Sun- 

day papers in the same city at a 

cost of $30. The English papers, 

though, were considered profitable 
} 
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at this figure. So, you see, we 
have a positive gauge on mediums 
and copy such as is probably to 
be found nowhere else. Our sys- 
tem of centralized records, based 
on reports from advertisers, not 
only indicates the line of least re- 
sistance quickly and infallibly, but 
the expenditure of our largest 
client serves as a guide in the de- 
velopment of our smallest, and 
vice versa. This is why we solicit 
the small advertiser—because the 
magnitude of our business and 
the number of our accounts are 
in his favor, and because with a 
business confined to a few large 
accounts we should be going blind 
on every one of them. ‘The 
large account is helped by the 
small, and the small accounts help 
us with the large. 

“Advertisers seldom realize how 
quickly the character of a circu- 
lation may change. A mail ad- 
vertiser, for instance, finds a cer- 
tain publication one of his most 
profitable mediums for several 
seasons. He drops out some sum- 
mer. When he begins again in 
the fall that paper does not pay. 


_ He blames his copy, changes it, 


goes in again. Still no ‘return. 
He finds other reasons for failure, 
The publication. has always paid, 
and it is the last thing he blames. 
Five or six failures may be neces- 
sary before he is willing to dis- 
trust the paper. But we receive a 
report of failure from a dozen 
advertisers on that paper. We 
know copy can’t be wrong with 
all, so the paper comes under 
suspicion. If it is really weak; all 
our advertisers are out within a 
month, and there is a big aggre- 
gate saving. Think what this 
means in dollars to the small ad- 
vertiser. How does this work out 
for a general advertiser? Well, 
take the case I have mentioned of 
the two dailies in the Southern 
city. The returns for mail adver- 
tising in the smaller paper woke 
us up. We investigated at close 
range and found that all the retail 
advertisers in that city were using 
the smaller paper, too. They were 
alive to conditions, So we put our 


general advertisers into it. One 
of them sent us $2,000 for the 
older paper while this investiga- 
tion was going on. We explained 
the situation. He sent a represen- 
tative to that town and found that 
his money ‘would probably pay 
three times as much in the smaller 
paper, or 300 per cent. He 
changed his order, and got the 
increase expected. Other adver- 
tisers and agencies are still going 
into the wrong medium on its gen- 
eral reputation: 

“Our centralized records also 
indicate the most effective kinds of 
copy. A page in Munsey’s costs 
$500. It may bring $5,000 to an 
advertiser, or only $2. The dif- 
ference in returns in so good a 
medium will be due to copy— 
nothing else whatever. What goes 
into the space—that makes the 
difference. Our copy department 
is so organized that no writer 
handles more than twelve accounts 
a year—fewer, probably, than 
with any other agency in the 
country. Our conception of good 
copy is that it must be both spon- 
taneous in style and studied in its 
subject matter. An advertisement 
may embody every point in a sell- 
ing plan that draws, yet be so 
stiff and stilted no one will want 
to read it. Again, it may read 
well, and be a clever, off-hand ut- 
terance of great attraction, yet 
have none of the real points that 
sell goods. By studied spontaneity 
we mean copy that combines both 
these qualities. Copy is very, very 
important. While our knowledge 
of mediums is vital, the system of 
centralized records indicates it, 
you might say, almost automati- 
cally. Therefore, ninety per cent 
of the thought, energy and cost of 
running our agency goes into copy. 
We have stated that our copy staff 
costs us four times as much as 
that of any other agency. No one 
has disproved this statement. We 
often put months of work on copy 
for a single campaign, and change 
the whole selling plan of a com- 
modity. One of our new clients 
wrote impatiently, asking why we 
took sixty days to prepare his 
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° 
copy. We told him that it would 
take thirty days. more. If the 
delay was operating against us he 
was at liberty to cancel his con- 
tract. He didn’t, though, and 
subsequent events showed that this 
very revision made his campaign 
a success where hasty work would 
have meant failure. The line be- 
tween successful and unsuccessful 
copy is not broad. But it is defi- 
nite. General advertising copy has 
always been allowed a wide mar- 
gin for errors because they could 
not be traced under old conditions, 
Mail-order advertisers have al- 
lowed no margin for errors, but 
demanded exactitude and keyed 
replies. With our records from 
mail-order advertising we deter- 
mine forms that pay best and ap- 
plied these to general accounts. 
Our margin for errors in general 
campaigns is now small. It is 
growing smaller. It will one day 
disappear. In copy, .too, we dis- 
criminate by refusing accounts for 
certain objectionable, commodities 
—bad medical consumption cures, 
‘weak men,’ women’s remedies, etc, 
And our copy department is so 
organized that though a writer 
were the best copy-man in the 
country the element of personal- 
ity in his work for any of our 
clients would have less to do with 
its pulling power than the selling 
reasons it embodies, based on our 
record of results. The lesson con- 
stantly taught by these to our staff 
makes each writer stronger be- 
cause he is guided by positive 
knowledge, and his work is more 
certain than he could do without 
our organization, because he is 
working on definite data, along 
definite lines, for definite ends. We 
are not a one-man agency. We 
are not publishers. We have no 
interest in any publication used by 
advertisers. When our solicitors 
bring in a certain number of new 
accounts—all that we can possibly 
serve properly for the time being 
—we recall them, so that attention 
can he given the new business. 
We furnish no free plans for 
newspaper or magazine advertis- 
ing, but require from a prospective 


client assurance of a certain 
minimum commission to compen- 
sate for investigating his proposi- 
tion. The key of the agency is 
service. By service’ we have 
whipped into success many a prop- 
osition that had failed for want 
of a selling plan, or selling force 
in copy, or proper selectidn of 
mediums.” 

Lord & Thomas have lately been 
admitted into membership in the 
Billposters and Distributors’ As- 
sociation, and are also authorized 
representatives for street-car ad- 
vertising throughout the country. 
W. T. Jefferson, who heads their 
outdoor department, is said to be 


Me 





. 


[ 





C. R. Erwin, 
1st Vice-President Lord & Thomas, Chicago. 
one of the best writers and man- 
agers of billboard advertising in 
the country. He originated the 
silhouette Gold Dust twins for 
billboard purposes, the Fairy Soap 
fairy, the “Ham what am,” Ar- 
mour’s “Veribest,” etc. The agen- 
cy has had the good sense to en- 
gage him on conditions that leave 
him free to attend to nothing but 
billboard and bulletin work. It is 
not generally realized how differ- 
ent outdoor advertising is in its 
nature from periodical publicity. 
They are as wide apart as out- 
doors and indoors. <A_ separate 
staff works under Mr, Jefferson, 
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preparing copy, checking, etc., and 
the outdoor advertising depart- 
ment is one that is being pushed 
aggressively. The billboard isn’t 
pretty, always, but as a medium it 
can’t be downed, and nowadays 
the national campaign that doesn’t 
include posting is a curiosity. 
Mr. Lasker took a good deal of 
pains to show the writer the inner 
workings of the record of results 
department. Eight people tabulate 
and file information from adver- 
tisers’ reports. The cold, hard fig- 
ures, often in. dollars and cents, 
go down onto cards that are class- 
ified according to States and pub- 
lications. About 4,000 publications 
in the United States and Canada, 
out of the whole 22,000 issued, are 
deemed worthy of a place in this 
record. Mediums are shown up 
completely. Pull out any good 
paper’s card. On it is the record 
of returns for the last week on 
from three to three dozen differ- 
ent commodities. Each advertiser 
got so many replies and sales, at 
such and such cost, and there is 
no way of getting behind the re- 
turns. If the publisher who ad- 
vertises his publication in gen- 
eral terms could see his card 
he would probably go home and 
tear up all his printed assertions 
and claims. And the publisher 
who advertises by fact and figure 
would probably learn surprising 
things about his own paper, In 
the past six years it has cost 
$100,000 to maintain this record 
cabinet. It is nine feet high, and 
twenty feet long, and shows the 
record of every important publica- 
tion relentlessly for six years, its 
goings out, and its comings in, 
and where it fell down, and when 
it got up again. Every year adds 
to its value. Among the interest- 
ing data is a record of the agency’s 
own advertising last summer. 
“Why did you choose the middle 
of hot weather to lay your story 
before advertisers?” was asked. 
“Because that is when they are 
planning,” replied Mr. Lasker. 
“Business men have more time to 
tread in summer. We sent out to 
inquiries and mailing lists over 


7,000 copies of our book on ad- 
vertising.” 

“Judging by the amount of in- 
terest created a good many other 
agents, as well as publishers, so- 
licitors, special agents, etc., must 
have sent for copies.” 

Mr, Lasker smiled. “We don’t 
know how many there were,” he 
said. “But it is safe to assume 
that every agent, solicitor and 
publisher sent for a copy. This 
year we are sending out a dozen 
books, one each month, bound 
like the Temple Shakspere, with 
a chapter on advertising. Any- 
body interested has simply to 
write for them.” 

The Lord & Thomas agency is 
rather old in years, dating from 
1873, when it was established as 
Sharp & Lord. D. M. Lord was 
junior partner. The senior, Mr. 
Sharp, was an Englishman, thor- 
oughly posted on advertising of 
that day. Later the firm was 
Chandler, Sharp, Lord & Co., then 
Lord, Brewster & Co. In 1881 the 
firm of Lord & Thomas was form- 
ed. Mr. Lord and Mr, Thomas 
were associated nearly a quarter 
century. In 1904 the former with- 
drew and retired, disposing of his 
interests to Messrs. Erwin and 
Lasker, who with Mr. Thomas 
now own the business. These 
three, with Mr. Taylor, are di- 
rectors of the company. Ambrose 
L. Thomas, the president, was 
born in Thomaston, Maine, and 
began life as an errand boy on the 
old Boston Traveler, coming to 
Chicago after ten years’ experi- 
ence in the Hub. With Mr. 
Erwin, he supervises the agency's 
finances. It is interesting to note 
that the loss in bad credits last 
year was only one-tenth of one 
per cent. Mr. Thomas is also one 
of the largest owners of “Cas- 
carets,’ an active director in two 
Chicago banks, and has other im- 
portant interests. He supervises 
the agency and holds the staff 
together in a fatherly way, and the 
influence of his personality is 
great. But active carrying out of 
policy and details is chiefly in the 
hands of Messrs, Erwin and 
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Lasker. The former’s judgment 
is considered among the soundest 
obtainable on advertising opera- 
tions, Mr. Lasker enjoys a, de- 
gree of confidence and an initiative 
that has probably been given to no 
man of his few years in publishing 
or advertising affairs, Speaking 
of him, Mr. Thomas said that he 
had come to ‘the agency as an 
office boy, and by thoroughness 
and his capacity to originate and 
direct had risen to be one of its 
heads. His work now deals al- 
most wholly with planning of cam- 
paigns of advertising and distri- 
bution for clients. 
Jas. H. Coiins. 

—————ip——— 

W. T. STEAD’S FORMULA 
BREVITY. 

Say what you have to say as clearly 
and as briefly as possible. A journal- 
ist now holding a high position in a 
European capital told me that he at- 
tributed all his success in his  pro- 
fession to some advice I had given-him 
when he stood on the threshold. 1 
had forgotten all about it. He told me 
I had advised him as a remedy against 
the besetting sin of all young journal- 
ists—verbosity—never to send any copy 
to a newspaper until he had imagined 
he had to telegraph it to Australia at 
a dollar a word, and had struck out 
every superfluous word to save his dol- 
lars. It was good advice. ‘But it ought 
to have been supplemented by a demaAd 
for a still further exercise of imagina- 
tion, viz., a fine of a hundred dollars 
if the message when it reached the 
other end was unintelligible or obscure 
from excessive condensation —W, T. 
Stead, in System. 

—— +> 





FOR 





CONDENSED MILK, AN ADVER- 
TISED FOOD. 
Just what a commodity condensed 


milk is in the world’s markets was il- 
lustrated last week by the agent of a 
box factory who left New York with 
an order for the year’s supply of boxes, 
or “shooks,”’ as the trade calls them. 
The nine factories in dne combination 
figured out that to supply this year’s 
demands for condensed milk it would 
take 400 carloads of ‘“shooks,” each 
car containing 5,000 boxes all “knocked 
down.” As the average freight train is 
made up of thirty cars, it would take 
more than thirteen such trains to carry 
these boxes to this city. The gross 
number of boxes that these nine fac- 
tories will use in the year 1906 will be 
an even 2,000,000.—New York Press. 
— 

Sates sheets talk—and you'll get 
rich if you make your advertising dance 
to their whistle.—Judicious Advertising. 
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Have You Gor 
HoLp OF THE 
Ricutr Printer? 


@ Are your circulars and book- 
lets satisfactory ? 


@ Don’t you think they could 
be improved in the matter, the 
style, the display, the printing? 


@/ If you are dissatisfied or are 
contemplating a change you 
surely need my services. 


@ My success as a job printer 
lies along the line of common 
sense fine printing. . By this I 
mean first-class presswork, and 
the arrangement of type in the 
best possible way to attract a 
reader’s attention. 


@ No job is too big for me to 
undertake and none is toosma’'!. 
I am just as careful in printing 
envelopes as in printing a book 
of many pages. Everything I 
do is well done. 


@ No matter what kind of print- 
ing you want, it will pay to give 
me the work. Remember, a 
business man is judged now- 
adays by the character of his 
advertising. Don’t risk your 
reputation by, sending out 
“average” printing. Address 
WILLIAM JOHNSTON, Proprietor 
Printers’ Ink Press, 45 Rose 
Strect, New York. 


The Gandy Belt Manufacturing Co., Sea- 
combe, Cheshire, England, write : 


We are in receipt of your favor of April 1st. 
Have much pleasure in inclosing draft, drawn 
by Edward W. Yates & Co.,of Liverpool, in 
your favor, on J. & W. Seligman & Co., 21 
Broad St., New York, in settlement of your 
account, receipt of which please acknowledge. 
We are very much sheanel oth the cards, and 
we may, ere long, be able to place some future 
orders with you, 
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ORGANIZING A NEWSBOYS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

A BIG FORCE AS A_ CIRCULATION 
BUILDER—HUW THE MILWAUKEE 
“JOURNAL” HAS MANAGED THE 
NEWSBOYS OF THAT CITY—NOT 
ENTIRELY A BUSINESS PROPOSI- 
TION, NOR HALF AS EASY AS IT 
MIGHT APPEAR. 


Newsboys are as necessary to 
live newspaper circulation as a 
managing editor or business man- 
ager to the paper they circulate. 
Moreover, they are the cheapest 
soliciting 1orce that a newspaper 
can get together. Some of the 
largest circulations in the United 
States, and especially afternoon 
circulations, have been built up by 
attracting and organizing news- 
boys. In three or four of, the 
biggest cities the newsboy exists 
as a real street Arab, witlr no 
home. But in others he must be 
created. The public schools are 
drawn on, and youngsters inter- 
ested in making money by selling 
papers. To accomplish this a per- 
manent organization in the form 
of a newsboys’ association has 
been found best. Numbers of these 
have sprung up in the United 
States the past ten or fifteen years, 
and in practically every instance 
their organization and mainten- 
ance has been accomplished by a 
newspaper. Some newspapers are 
entrenched so strongly behind 
newsboys’ associations that it 
would be a long, difficult job for a 
competitor to tear down their 
house-to-house circulation. But 
for every organization of the kind 
that has proved successful, prob- 
ably a half-dozen have failed. 
Organizing a newsboys’ associa- 
tion isn’t easy. 

The Milwaukee Journal has 
been the prime mover behind the 
newsboys’ association of its city, 


,and the Milwaukee association is 


one of the oldest and largest in 
the country. Not long ago Bert 
Hall, circulation manager of the 
Journal, undertook to lay down 
some of the “Dos” and “Don'ts” 
of newsboy organization, Mr. 
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Hall has ‘had long experience in 
this line. He helped organize one 
of the first fewsboys’ associations 
in Grand Rapids, and since coin- 
ing to Milwaukee has been, in a 
way, the “father of the newsboys,” 
or at least a large brother to them, 
Social naturalists recognize two 
important species of -human being 
that they designate “the man’s 
woman” and “the woman’s man.” 
Mr. Hall might be called a “boy’s 
man.” He knows the currents 
ihrough which vigorous boyhood 
flow, afid most of the manifesta- 
tions of boy nature, boy likes and 
boy dislikes. This knowledge is: 
distinctly not of the books. The 
man who fancies he knows women, 
or the woman who. believes she 
knows men, would find all their 
conceptions of human nature set 
at naught by a newsboys’ associa- 
tion on its way to a picnic. Yet 
this turbulent, healthy force, in 
the right hands, can be turned into 
channels of production by the 
newspaper publisher, and coined 
into circulation and the good 
things that come with it. 

“There have been a good many 
failures where publishers tried to 
organize the newsboys,” says Mr. 
Hall, “but they have “usually been 
the fault of the publishers. Self- 
interest almost always lies behind 
failure. The publisher tries to 
work the newsboys for advertising 
and business ends, taking no ac- 
count of their own interests. A 
boy sees through a fraud quicker 
than a man. I have in mind the 
instance of a publisher in a certain 
city where there was a strong 
newsboys’ association that had 
been built up by a rival paper. 
This publisher thought it would 
be a good stroke of policy to wait 
until the rival paper gave the boys 
their annual picnic and then give 
them a larger, grander spread. He 
did it. But after going along in 
the capacity of father of the news- 
boys one day he decided that he 
never wanted to tackle the job 
again. 

“The newsboy is not only a 
cheap circulation builder and so- 








38 
licitor for an afternoon paper, but 
will often get circulation where 
the best-paid canvassers would 
fail. People take the paper to help 
the boy, and often a paper they 
don’t like. But the boys’ interests 
must stand before all such consid- 
erations. The Journal has. the 
boys’ ‘respect and co-operation 
here in Milwaukee, because it has 
organized a newsboys’ association. 
Our own circulation interests 
come second. We never appeal to 
the boys directly to push the 
Journal. We never say anything 


to them regarding the other pa- 
pers. In our newsboys’ band there 
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greatest importance. We hold 
them in our mailing-room, where 
there is no expense for hall rent, 
and here instruct boys in selling 
papers, have prominent men talk 
to them, get singers to entertain 
them. Ninety per cent of our 
boys are youngsters who live at 
home and _ attend the public 
schools. The latter are the logical 
source of supply for newsboys, 
both in the morning and evening 
field, as delivering papers does not 
interfere with studies or school 
hours. We treat every boy as a 
merchant, exactly. We never 
suggest that he favor the Journal 

















are boys who do not handle the 
Journal at all. 

“An association must be built 
around some attraction that will 
bring the boys in and keep them 
together. Nothing pulls a boy so 
surely or so far as the music of a 
brass band. So we have the Mil- 
waukee Journal Newsboys’ Band, 
made up of forty players, with an 
auxiliary band of twenty players. 
Take the band out and the soul of 
the organization would be gone. 


The Journal pays for uniforms, 
instruments, teaching and other 
equipment of the band. The lat- 


ter plays at the boys’ picnics, their 
Sunday meetings, etc. 
“Sunday meetings are of next 


because we do not want to dictate 
to him as to what he shall sell, 
and for the same reason, if no 
other, we are silent regarding 
competing papers. But this rule 
does not prevent our leading him 
to like our paper and demonstrat- 
ing the points about the Journal 
that sell it and secure subscribers. 
Some of the men who talk to the 
boys Sundays are merchants, and 
we keep constantly before them 
the idea that if they learn how to 
sell papers well they may in time 
become business men on a great 
scale. In every town where the 
boys are unorganized there is like- 
ly to be rivalry for what are 
believed to be the ‘best corners’ in 
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the business district. We teach 
our boys that the best corners are 
not necessarily ones where there 
are exceptional opportunities to sell 
papers, but that they are usually 
nothing more than ordinary cor- 
ners that have been developed by 
good newsboys. They won't find 
the great wholesale houses in 
charge of dishonest men. with 
dirty necks, and so the good cor- 
ners are usually in possession of 
clean, honest, polite boys who 
soon learn the name of a business 
man who buys a paper of them 
regularly, and call him by name as 
they hand out the paper he redds. 
When a boy has succeeded in de- 
veloping a corner in the business 
district we try, in as fair a way as 
possible, to see that he enjoys the 
trade he has built up. Monopoly 
is not encouraged, of course, but 
we also discourage overcrowding 
and lead the boys to develop trade 
on their own account. Honesty, 
cleanliness, politeness, regularity, 
help too in getting people to take 
a paper on a route. We talk to 
them on ways of approaching peo- 
ple in homes and interesting them 
ina daily paper. One very effec- 
tive plan for building home cir- 
culation was a proposition we 
made our newsboys some years 
ago. We told them that for every 
new regular subscriber to the 
Journal any boy could show on a 
toute we would secure another, 
making a present of our subscrib- 
er to the boy. Hundreds of new 
names were brought in, and to 
carry out our part of the agree- 
ment we put salaried solicitors to 
work, duplicating each newsboy’s list. 
“At our Sunday meetings I tell 
a good many stories about news- 
boys to illustrate good business 
methods, and business is the theme 
of many of the talks given by our 
speakers. There are also stories 
that show the boys how to avoid 
evils of gambling, cigarette smok- 
ing, etc. These are taken from 
life. The other Sunday, for ex- 
ample, I told about a boy we had 
lately given in charge of the Ju- 
venile Court, He was so success- 
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ful selling papers that he made $6 
to $8 a week, and this amount of 
money eventually led him to spend 
his time away from home, shoot- 
ing craps, going to: prize fights, 
smoking, etc. We learned that he 
had a mother who needed what 
he earned, and as she was ‘not able 
to control him we had him taken 
before the Juvenile Court, where 
he was given in charge of a pro- 
bationary officer who now looks 
after his money and his habits, 
and to whom the boy must report 
at intervals. This boy is grateful 
for the help that was given him 
when he was not strong enough 
to straighten himself out. Some 
newspapers give no attention to 
their newsboys, and their distrib- 
uting rooms ~ become veritable 
gambling dens. We have a man 
in the boys’ room all the time, 
and suppress gambling as well as 
discourage it by good examples. 
Wayward boys are taken from the 
streets, put in charge of their 
parents, given sensible talks and 
set to rights—a sort of work that 
requires a good deal of tact and 
knowledge of boy nature, yet that 
accomplishes genuine good when 
rightly done. 

“The organization of the asso- 
ciation, and its direct value to the 
paper that supports it, can be 
greatly increased by news stories 
in the paper itself concerning 
newsboys—how the brightest ones 
hustle papers, how much they earn 
weekly, their own statements as 
to why they are in the news busi- 
ness, what they do with their sav- 
ings, stories of boys who support 
widowed mothers, educate bro- 
thers and sisters, etc. A steady 
thread of such news ought to be 
printed. There is plenty of it. 
Circulars for the boys, detailing 
methods of selling and soliciting, 
and calling attention to certain 
good seasons of the year, are also ° 
effective. In Lent, for example, 
more good new circulation can be 
added to a newspaper than at any 
other time. People are not going 
in for amusements then, and have 
more time to read, 








. 
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“As soon as our newsboys leave 
school they are ready for employ- 
ment of some sort, and we have 
made the work of finding good 
employment a cardinal feature of 
the association. Instead of shov- 
ing them indiscriminately into fac- 
tories we use great care in select- 
ing employment that will give 
them opportunities to advance and 
earn good sataries. Employers in 
stores and offices are urged. to 
send to us when they want boys, 
and we show them that the asso- 
ciation can send youngsters not 
picked at random, but whom we 
have known for some years, and 
can recommend. We have 1,500 
boys to select from. 

“Our picnic is the big spread 
of the year, and is paid for by 
the Journal, It is possible to over- 
do the spread idea. We are care- 
ful not to pauperize the boys, and 
avoid the idea of charity and 
something for nothing, both for 
their sakes and our own. In 
handling youngsters I have 
had the most direct help from 
teachers and _ school principals, 
who are used to talking to them. 
The after-dinner speaker who can 
talk fifteen minutes to newsboys 
and hold them is a dandy. Doctors 
and druggists give treatment and 
medicine free to our boys, and 
in the event of a newsboy’s death 
the Journal takes the expense of 
the burial. As a whole the asso- 
«ciation is not costly to the paper. 
Hall rent costs nothing; we have 
circus seats that are put up in the 
mailing room for Sunday meet- 
ings. Singers give their services. 
There is the item of a teacher for 
ihe band, $5 a week for two les- 
sons, and the annual expense of 
uniforms, which are refitted every 
spring. The association has no 
income, as the band is never per- 
mitted to play for money. Only 
charity engagements are accepted, 
because playing for money brings 
the boys into competition with and 
antagonizes musicians’ unions.” 





Don’t scrap with your eompetitor— 
get out of his class into one higher up. 
—Judicious Advertising. 


STREET-CAR ADVERTISING 
IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Champions of street-car adver- 
tising make some strong points in 
its favor. First, known circula- 
tion, they say. All street cars in 
the United States are kept track 
of by statistics, open to everybody, 
and the number of passengers car- 
ried on any line can be as easily 
known, for in many instances a 
tax is paid on them. Rates are 
also as open, for the charge per 
car is practically the same all over 
the country. Then there is the ele- 
ment of eleanliness. No medical, 
investment or “weak men” adver- 
tising appears in street cars, for 
the public, as has been demon- 
strated, will tear out objectionable 
cards. There is a censorship in 
car cards. Not long ago the New 
York cars refused a Red Raven 
Split card with the following text, 
not because the commodity was 
objected to, but because the text 
was not dignified: 

ROCKEFELLER. 
Of course you haven’t millions; 
You haven’t built a university; 
But you have been a rockyfellow— 
Headache, stomach upset, remorse— 
Red Raven Splits is the ideal aperient 
water for that rockyfellow feeling. 

But the greatest argument for 
cars is found in the street car ad- 
vertising situation in New York 
City. Walter Baker’s cocoa has 
been advertised in New York cars 
continuously for thirty years, or 
since the elevated was put in oper- 
ation. The National Biscuit Company’s 
best market is New York, and since 4 
first trial of cars: several years ago 
its expenditure in Manhattan lines 
has been increased fifty times. 
Some general advertisers have 
frankly named New York cars as 
the last medium they would aban- 
don, and the recent innovation in- 
troduced by John Wanamaker, of 
a daily street car card of store 
news, covering Manhattan and the 
Bronx, is still another indication 
of how this field is regarded. 

Elevated lines, surface cars and 
subway carried last year in Man- 
hattan andthe Bronx alone, a total 
of 952,379,654 passengers, or 2,600,- 
259 daily, including Sundays. This 
immense traffic is almost evenly di- 
vided between the surface cars on 
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one hand, and the subway and ele- 
vated lines on the other, the whole 
numbering between 12,000 and 15,- 
ooo cars. The latter carry, rough- 
ly, 1,350,000 people daily. ‘The 
subway carried 116,209,313 passen- 
gers in 1905. 

Street car advertising in New 
York becomes interesting when 
one stops to reflect that, though 
the rates per card are practically 


-the same as those charged for 


other cities, the car lines of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx alone car- 
ried more. passengers last year 
than all the steam railroads in thee 
United States. When an adver- 
tiser has covered this enormous 
public he can cross the bridges and 
cover another in Brooklyn nearly 
as large. Formerly, in the days 
of old gss frames in New York 
horse cars, into which an advertis- 
ing card was slipped to gather dust 
for months, the uniform charge 
for service was one cent per car 
per day. Despite the enormous 
growth in traffic this rate has not 
greatly advanced, being noav about 
forty to forty-five cents per card 
per month. The remarkable fea- 
ture of New York’s traveling pub- 
lic, next to its size and the ease 
with which it may all be reached 
through the cars, is the fact that 
the New York cars carry a large 
traffic twenty hours a day. On 
this account it is claimed that a 
car on one of the elevated, stb- 
way or surface lines in Manhat- 
tan is worth five cars anywhere 
else in the United States. Passen- 
gers take longer rides than else- 
where, with the natural conclusion 
that they have more time to read 
cards. Again, the nature of traf- 
fic changes with the clock. After 
the tremendous hauls downtown in 
the morning and back at night, 
when everybody rides, there comes 
a kind of traffic that might rea- 
sonably be called “quality circula- 
tion,” made up of theater-grers, 
diners-out, concert-goers, and the 
amusement - loving, prosperous 
classes generally. While this cir- 
culation is being given a card in 
the New York cars, it is said, 
pretty much all the rest of the 
country is asleep. 

Still another favorable factor is 
cited. The New York cars have a 


national circulation reaching all 
the floating population of the city, 
which is made up of millions of 
visitors from all over the courtry, 
each year. Probably during the 
past eighteen months no visitor 
from out-of-town has gone away 
without a ride in the subway. For 
this reason the subway is put for- 
ward as the most attractive of all 
the lines, as well as because there 
is nothing to be seen out the win- 
dows down in the tunnel, and pas- 
sengers find the cards a relief for 
their eyes. It is also claimed that ~ 
New York cars are more brilliant- 
ly lighted than those in many other 
cities, which of course tends to en- 
hance the effectiveness of advertis- 
ing. 

Advertising in the surface sys- 
tem on Manhattan island is nearly 
all controlled by the Railway Ad- 
vertising Company, 452 Fifth ave- 
nue. That on the elevated lines 
and subway is in the’ hands of 
Ward & Gow, 1 Union Square, 
and the latter concern also controls 
500 elevated cars and 1,500 sur- 
face cars in Brooklyn. ‘he total 
number of cars in Ward & Gow’s 
plant is between 4,500 and 5,000, 
with a greater advertising capac- 
ity per car than the ordinary sur- 
face car. These can all be used 
for about $1,800 per card a month. 
In addition to cars there are also 
the elevated and subway billboards 
at stations, a one-sheet poster on 
these costing approximately. the 
same as a car card. In Brooklyn 
the boards are cheaper. No very 
definite line seems to exist between 
station posters and car cards. Some 
advertisers tse one, some the 
other, and some alternate the two 

«mediums. The cost of the Wana- 

maker daily street’ car card is 
stated to be about what would be 
necessary to add one of the big 
New York dailies in a big way. 
Since arrangements were made to 
give this service the New York 
street car people have put on 
crews that make it possible to 
change all the cards in one day, 
which is regarded as a remarkable 
advance in the character of ser- 
vice offered advertisers. 

Tue best that. can be sa said about a 


poor advertisement is that it will not 
be read by many people.—E-xchange. 
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Roll of Honor 


(FOURTH YEAR.) . 


No amount of money can buy a piace in this list fora paper not having the 
requisite qualification. 














Advertisements under this caption are a 
ing to tne 195 issue of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory. nave submittea tor 
that edition of the Directory a detailed circulation statement. auiy signed and datea, 
also from publishers wno for some reason failed to obtain a ngure rating in the 195 
Directory, but have since supplied a detailed circulation statement as described above, 
covering a period of twelve months prior to the date of making the statement, sucn state- 
ment being available for use in the 196 issue of the American Newspaper Directory. Cir- 
culation figures in the ROLL oF Honor of the last named character are marked With an (3), 





uted from publishers who, accord- 








These are zgeneraily regarded the publisneya wno believe that an advertiser has a right 


to know wnat tie pays his nara casn for. 


The full meaning of the Star Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s American 


No publisher who has any doubt that the absolute accuracy of his circulation 


W Newspaper Directory in the catalogue description of each publication possessing 
it. 


statement would stand out bright and clear after the most searching investigation, 
would ever for a moment consider the thought of securing and using the Guarantee Star. 


ALABAMA. 


Birmingham, Ledger. dy. Average for 1905, 
2,069. Best advertising med:um in Alabama. 


ARIZONA. 
Phoenix. ROR F samntad aver. 1905,4.881. 
Leouard & Lewis, N. Reps., Tribune Bldy. 


ARKANSAS. 


Fort Smith, Times. dy. Act. av. 








Actual aver, for Oct., Nov, aud Dec., 1905, 3. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Fresno. Evening Democrat. Arerage 19°5, 
4.948. Williams & Lawrence, N. Y. & Chicago. 
Mountain View. Signs of ao oe Actuai 
weekly average for 190: Ey 
Oakland, Herald. Arerage 


1905, 10,260. 
daily circulation guaranteed by 
Rowell’s American 


Directory. 


Ouly Pacitice Coast 
VAR 
CAN 


TE ED Newspaper 


@akiand, Tribune,evening. Average for 12 
months ending December 4. i905, daily 18,481. 


The Billboard. America’s Leading Theatri- 
eal Weekly, San Francisco office, 37 Phelan, 806 
Market St. Rube Cohen, Mgr. 


San Francisco. Call, d’y andS’y. J. D. Spreck- 
els. Actual daily average for aah ending 
Dec. 1905, 62,941; Sunday, 88,815 








San Franeiseo. Sunset 
literary: two hundred and eignt pages, 
Circuation: 1904. 48.916: 11 months 1905, 
59,545. Home Offices, 431 California Street. 


San Jose. Morning Mercury and Evening 
Her ld Average 1905, 10,824. 


COLORADO. 
Denver. Clay’s Keview, weekly; Perry A. Clay, 
Actual ater. for 190k, 26, ‘For 1905, 11.688. 
Denver, Post, daily. y. Post Pi 
lisning Co. Arer, for 1905, 44. Sy. 60,104, 
_ Average for Feb. 1906, dy. 50,1 Sy. 67.384, 
2" The absolute correctness o{the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Denver Post is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of 
Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory. who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who success- 

fully controverts its accuracy. 


Qxs. 








inting and Pub- 












~) 


Magazine, monthly, 





CONNECTICUT. 


Ansonia, eet Ev: Aver. for 1905, 5.022, 
E. Katz, Spec. sgt., 





Bridgeport, Evening Post. Sworn daily av, 
1905, 11,025, E. Katz, Spec. agt., N. Y. 

Bridge port. Telegram-Uvion. 
av, 195,110,171. E. Katz. Spec. Ay 


Meriden. Journal, evening. Actual ore 
Sor 1905, 7,887. 


Meriden. Morning kecord and pennies 
Daily average for 1905. 78. 


Sworn daily 
t.. N.Y. 


eased Ifaven. Evening Kegister. “Trade Actual 
+ For 1905, 18,714: 4 Sunday, 11,31 


New Haven. Pal!adium. dy dy. Arer. 1904,7.8573 
1905, 8,636. EB. Ke atz, Sp. Agt..N.Y. 





New er 


Union, Average 1905, 16,2 
Dec., 1905, 16,355. 


E. Katz, Spec. Agi., N. 


09. 
Y. 





New London, lay. 
E. Katz., Spec. Agt., N. 


Norwalk, = vening Bone Daily average year 
endeng Dec... 1904, 3.217. ori leire., as certified 
by Ass’n Am. “aay rs.all IE ag int moe 


evw’g. Aver. 195, 6,109, 
A 





Norwich. 
1904, 8.850; 


Bulletin, morning. 
105, 5,920; Dec., 


Arerage for 
6,122, 


Ww aterbury. Republican. dy. Arer. for 1905. 
3. La Coste & Maxwell spec. Ageuts, N. Y. 
DELAWARE. 
Wilmington, Every Evening. “ela guar- 

anteed circulation for 1904, 11,4 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sun- 
day. Daily averuge for 195. 85.550 (©©). 


FLORIDA. 
Jacksonville. Metrovoiis, dy. Av. 1904, %.760, 
Average i95,5,930. E. Katz, Sp. Agent. NY. 
GEORGIA. 


Atlanta. ee Daily arerage 1905, 
28,590; Sunday, 48.738 


Atiuntin. Journal, dy. Av 1905,46.038. Sun- 
day 47.998. Semi-weeiciy 56.781... 

Atinntn. News actual daily average 1905, 
24.402. S.C. Beckwith. Sp. ag., N. Y. & Chi. 

Augusta, Chronicle, 
1905 average. 6,043. 


Noshville. Herald. Arerage for March. Ay ri 
and May, 1,8%5. Richest county in So. Georgia 


Only morning paper. 
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The Evening Star 
The Sunday Star 


WASHINGTON, y Cc. 





Total Advertising for the Year Ending March 
22, 1906, Compared with the Year 
Ending March 22, 1905. 

Year ending March 22, 

1906, including 7he 

SUNNY: SIGS. cinisieiscn 27,841 columns, Avg., 76% 
Year ending March 22, 

1905, no Sunday issue 23,498 columns, Avg., 75 
Aggregate gain in 7he 

Lvening and Sunday 

SUL cists. 2/6 lain sel ciate ware 4,343 columns. 

Classified Advertisers. 

In popular classified advertisements in both daily 
and Sunday, 7‘%e Star prints almost double the number 
of either of its contemporaries. 

Advertising of February 1906, Compared with 
February, 1905. 
The Evening Star, 





Feb.,. 1906........ 1,763 cols. Daily avg., 73 cols. 
The Evening Star, 

BOD. 5. 1905 5.2:6 510% 1,688 cols. Daily avg., 70 cols. 
Gain in 7he Evening 

Star alone: «<< + 75 cols. Avg. gain, 3 cols. 


The Evening and Sun- 

day Star, Feb., 1906, 2,202 cols. Average, 78 cols. 
The Evening Star, 

POU, TQOG .ic.s.8.5c:0:056 1,688 cols. Average, 70 cols. 
Aggregate gainfor Feb., 514 cols. Avg. gain, 8 cols. 

During the month 7%e Star printed of paid adver- 
tising an average of 23 .06 columns, or over 3% pages 
more each day than one of its contemporaries, and 
31.21 columns, or nearly 4% pages more each mF of 
the month than its other contemporary. 

The circulation of Zhe Sunday Star on Sunday, 
March 18th, was 32,078 copies, which is by far the 
largest Sunday circulation of we: paper in the District 
of Columbia. 

The figures above are the net ‘paid circulation, and 
The Star, with its one edition in the evening and one 
edition Sunday morning, circulating so extensively 
among the homes of Washington, is believed to more 
thoroughly cover its limited territory than is done by 
any other paper in the United States in the city in 
which it is published. 

Further particulars regarding Washington’s greatest 
newspaper furnished on request. 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES: 
DAN A. CARROLL, Tribune Building, New York. 
W. Y. PERRY, Tribune Building, Chicago. 
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HE DENVER POST TELLS 





Subscribed and sworn to before the presiding Judge of 
Denver’s District Court. 

World’s record broken (territory considered) in Sunday 
Want Ads. The Denver Post averaged 109 columns each 
Sunday during the first three months of 1906. 

The Denver Post is the exclusive “ Want Ad” medium 
for thousands of advertisers in the great wealthy West—the reason 
—results, 

Results obtained through a paid subscription list obtained on 
merit (not premiums), and circulated in an area truly spoken of 
as ‘“‘where the wealth of the world breaks forth.” 

The Denver Post offers the greatest advertising value in 
America for the money. 

The Denver Post positively guarantees the correctness of its 
circulation statements as published and issued to advertisers, and 
all advertising contracts are subject to this guarantee. Further- 
more, all persons interested are invited to verify the Denver 
Post’s circulation statements at their pleasure, in their own 
way, without conditions, without restrictions and without previous 
notice. Welcome any day. 


THE DENVER POST, Denver, Colo. 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


Hand, Knox & Cone Co., Temple Court, New York, 
Boyce Building, Chicago, 
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THE PLAIN, NAKED TRU? 































































































anuary— wgneenes— . March— 
- : 1373 45,95 $,148 
498 3 S647 
710 5,88 8,668 
491 4 0,00 
126 s 8.37% 
448 8,426 
285 S83 { 
908 ‘ 
72 136 
5000 | 1 
3060 | 1 
5992 | 1 
3295 | 1 
2129 1 
5304 | 15... 
5599 | 16. 
5720 | 17. 
903 | 1p t 
5966 | 20 Q $95 
3370 | 21... Q 89 
825 | 22... Q 95 
99 | 34: b $3 
691 4 849 
651 26 95 
O74 % 67 
175 p 83 
956 Q 10 
1927 B 51 
5,771 B 69 
* 1,454,656 1,403,708 05 
JANUARY FEBRUARY MARCH 
Average Daily......... 46,924 50,182 52,751 
Average Sunday ...... 62,989 67,384 70,516 
Average Week-day.--. 44,544 47,257 50,120 








STATE OF COLORADO, 
S.S 


City and County of Denver 


H. H. Tammen, F. G. Bonfils, Clarence Austin, A. J. Maloney, Charles 
Young and W. P. Doty, Leing severally sworn, each for himself and not the 
other, says he is either an officer or employee, as designated below, of the 
Post Printing and Publishing Company of Denver, Colorado, publisher of the 
Denver Post, and that each is familiar with and knows the circulation of said 
paper, and that for the months of January, February and March, A. D, 1906, 
said circulation was as above set forth. 


ry 
Secretary. Supt Lh dogg: 


SEAL Auditor. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me ro 
this 3d, day of April, A. A. 1906. 





72 
a Cte x C4 
Judge of the District HUSe > 
Second Judicial District of Colo- 
Oo. 
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CHICAGO 


THE “VANTAGE GROUND” 


With a population of over two million people, 

With many prosperous cities, towns and villages in close 
proximity, 

With a rich surrounding country thickly populated with 
well-to-do farmers, 

With twenty-four railroads at the salesman’s service, 

With a people that are readily influenced by advertising in 
determining their purchases, 

With newspapers that are conservatively estimated to be 
read daily by over five million people, 

Chicago offers many economical advantages to the adver- 
tiser, whether he desires to maintain a constant demand, 








try out a specific territory, or only make a test copy. 


RECORD-HERALD 


THE NEWSPAPER 


Taking into consideration the number of copies sold, the 
character of the circulation and the price charged for ad- 
vertising, THE CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD is the best 
advertising medium in the United States. 











w 


Ohieago, Record-Herald. Arerage 1904, daily 
145.761. Sunday 199.400. averuge 1905, daily 
116.456, Sunday 204.559. 


&@ The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Chicago Record-Herald 

(AAU is guaranteed by the pub- 

TEED lishers of Rowell’s American, 

Newspaper Directory, who 

will pay one hundred dollars 

to the first person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy. 


w 


The Record-Herald is the only morne- 
ing paper in Chicago that tells its cire- 
culation every day. 
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was the average daily circulation of 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


for the month of March, 1906. 
The net circulation paid for in 
money amounted to a daily aver- 
age (sworn) of 


84,657 


The News during the month of March 
carried 1,517.79 cols. display adv’g 
and 470.29 “ classified “ 

making total of 1,988.08 cols., ora 


Daily average of 73.63 columns. 


The News printed during the month end- 
ing March 31, 1906, 73,24 | classified 
and want ads; 27,565 more than 
was printed in all other local daily 
papers combined. 


N. B.— THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
is read in nine out of ten homes 
in Indianapolis every evening and 
has a large and extended circula- 
tion all over Indiana. 


Further particulars of the GREAT 
HOOSIER DAILY for the asking. 








Special Representatives: 
DAN A. CARROLL, W. Y. PERRY, 
Tribune Building, Tribune Building, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO 
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ILLINOIS. 


Aurora. Daily Beacon. Daily arerage for 
1905, 4,980: sirst three months of 196 5,918. 
Cairo. Citizen. Daily arerage January. Feb- 
ruary and March, 1906, 1.512, 


Champaign. News. Oct. and Nov., 1905.no issue 
of duily less than 38.010; dy and Ps ricly, 6.200, 
Chiengo. Bakers’ Melper, monthly ($2.00). 
Bakers’ Helper Co Arerage Jor 1205, 4.100( QO). 


Chica Breeders’ Gazette, weekly, $2.00 
Averaye circulation 1905, to Dec. 81st, 66,605, 





Chicago. Examiner. Arerage for 1905, 144, 
806 copies daily; %% of circulation in ety; 
larger city crreulution than any two other Chi- 
cago morning papers combined. Examined by 
Association of American Advertisers. Smith & 
Thompson, Representatives. 





Chicago. Farmers Voice and Naticnal Rural. 
Actual aver., 195, 30.700. Jun., 1906, 42,460. 

Chicago. Gregg Writer. monthly. Shorthand 
and Typewriting. Actual average 1904, 18.750. 

Chieage. Inland Printer Actual average cir- 
culation Jor 1905, 15.866 (© ©). 


Chiengo,. Orange Judd Farmer. Only agricul- 
tural weekly covering the prosperous Western 
States. Circulation is never less than 90.000, 
The count made Oct. 20. 1905, showed 85,120 
paid subscribers. leaches nearly 90% of the post- 
offices in Nebraska; 80¢ of the postoffices in 
Illinois. Michigan. Wisconsin, lowa and Minn- 
esota; half the portoffices in indiana and Kansas 
and two thirds of those in the Dakotas. All ad- 
‘vertisements guaranteed. 


Ohieago, Record-Herald. 
145.761, Sundiy 199.400. 
146.456, Sunday 204.559. 
t@The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Chicago Record-Herald 
is guaranteed by the pub- 
lishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory. who 
will pay one hundred dollars 
to the first person who successfully con 
troverts its accuracy. 


Chieago, Svenska nieve. weekly. 
average December, 1905, 21 sito. 


Arerage 1W4, daily 
Average 1905, daily 


UA 
On 
TEED 





Sworn 














Chieago. System. -mont uly. The System Co.. 
pup. Eastern office | Madison <fe* np rer- 
= ‘or verr ending, Marci 906, 50.556. Cur- 

average in excess of 





The Billboard. America’s Leading Theatri- 
cal Weekly. Chicago office, 87 South Clark 5t.. 
suite 61. ’Phone Central 5934. W. A. Patr.ck, Mgr. 


Kewanee. Star-Co 
culation, 1905, daily, ? 





rer. 
297. 

Peoria. Evening Journal, daiiy emt Sunday. 
Sworn daily average for 1905, 13.87 


Actual average cir- 
weekty, 1.2938. 








Peoria. Star, evenings =e eee morning. 
Actual average for 195, dy 2 . Sy 9,674. 


INDIANA. 
Fvanaville. Journal-News, 
040. Sundays over 15.000. 


Muncie. Star. 
Sunday 16.90. 


. for wes aa 
i Kate, 8. 
Average 1905 daily, 27.500. 


Notre Dame. The Ave Maria. Catholic weekly. 
Actual net average for, 1% 5, 24.390 

Riehmord. Sun-Telegram, Sworn ar, 
8.744. ‘ 

South Bend. 
1905, F.205. 





1905, dy. 
Tribune. Sworn daily average. 
Sworn aver. Jor Mar., v6, 7,712. 


IOWA. 
Clinton. Advertiser, Arerage Tec 1905, 
11.255. City Cireulation, 3.048, which is 
aouble that of any other parer. 


Des Moines. Capital. aaily. Higby Young, 
publisher. <Actwérl average suld 1%#5. 39.17 
Present circulation orer 40,006, City and State 
e:rculation larvest nm Iowa. More local adrertis- 
ing in 1905 in 312 issues than any competitor in 








865 issues. The rate sive cents a line, 
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Davenport. Times, Daily aver. Mur., 11.871, 
Circulation in City or total guar ‘auteed greuter 
than uny other paper or no pay Jor space. 


Keokuk. Gate City, Daily av. 1904, 8.145; 
1905, 3.406. 
Museatine. Journal. Da: Daily av. 1905, 5,282, 


Semi-veekly 5.093. 


Sioux i O ebaa ary ‘daily. gueraes Sor 1905, 
sworn, 24.961. Av. for » 1906, 26,7038, 
Privits most news and most foreign and local ad- 
vertising. Read in sv per cent of the homes in city, 


Sioux Olty. Trioune. Evening. Net sworn 
daily, averaye 1905, 24.287: Feb., 196, 26.426, 

The paver of largest “paid ‘circulation, Ninety 
per cent of Sivux City’s reading public reids 
the Tribune. Only lowa paper that haa the 
Guaranteed Star. 


KANSAS. 
WUutehinaon. News. Daily 1905, 8.485. 
Katz, Special Agent, N.Y. 


KENTUCKY. 
HWarrodaburg. Democrat. Put it or at 1906 
list; 3c. per 1,000; Al. Proven av. cir., 3.582 


Lexington. Leader. Ar. v5. evg. 4.694, tut 
163, £. Katz, Spec. Agt. 


E. 


6. 


Loufaville. Times. Daily arerage year ending 
June 30, 1905, 86,025 (8). Beckwith Agency, Rep. 

Padueah. Journal of Labor, wkly—Accepts 
only the best class of advertising «nd brings 
results trom the best class of wage-workers, 


LOUISIANA. 
New Orleans, Item. official jcurnai of the 
city. Av. cir. for Jau., Feb, and Murch, 196, 
5,864; av. .cr. Jan., 16, 24.615: fur Feb., 
1906, 25.419; Jor March, 196, 26,069. 


MAINE. 


Auguata. Comfort,mo. W. A, Gannett, pub. 
Actual average sor 1905, 1.269.578. 





4 


Augusta, Kennebec Journal, dy. 


d wy. 
Average daily, 195. 6.986, weekly, 2 


an 
090, 
Average Jor 1905, daily 





Bangor. Commere nial. 
9.453, weeicly 29.1 
Dover. Piscataquis 
average 1905, 2.019. 





bserver. Actual weeirly 
Lewiston. Evening Journal, caily. 
1905, 7.598 (OO). weekly 17.448 «© O). 
Phillipa, Maine Woods ana Woodsman. weekly. 
J. W. Brackett Co. Arerage for 1905, 8.077. 


Aver. for 


Portland, Evening Express. Average for 1905, 
daily 12.005. Sunday Telegram, 8,423, 


MARYLAND. 
hae. American. ay. Av.42mo. toJan 34, 
64.187. Sun., 59.942. No return privilege. 
Pelee, News, daily. Evening News Pub- 
lishing Company. Average 1905, 60.673. For 
March, 1906. 76.7 

The absolute correctness of the 
litest circulation rating accorded 


Guar he NEwS is quaranteed by the 
ublishers of Rowell's American 
eeo Newspaper Directory. who will 


pay one hundred dollars to the 
jirst person who successfully con- 
troverts tts accuracy 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston. Evening Transcript (O©). Boston’s 
tea tuble paper. Largest amount of week aay aay, 
Loaton.Globe. Averaye 1905, daly, 192.584. 
Sunday, 299.648. “Lurgest Circulation Daily 
of any twocent raner in the United States. 
100.000 more circulation than any other Sunday 
paper tn New Englund.” sdvert:sements go in 
morning and asternoon editions for one price. 
t@™ The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Boston Globe is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of 
Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory, whe will 
pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who successfully eons 








troverts its accuracy. 
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If It’s COMFORT for Mail Order— 
Why Not for General Advertising ? 


Is there any difference in the first object of mail-order or general advertising— 
demand for the goods? We do not think so. 

Take the article sold by mail. 

It is advertised partly because the sale cannot be made without advertising, for there 
are no salesmen to sell it. Its sales are the result of advertising alone. Its sales are 
made mostly in the country. 


There’s money in the country homes and the farmers buy pianos and farm machinery 
down to stick pins and garden seeds by mail. There are great firms to-day doing their 


business entirely by mail. 


Their advertising creates a demand and the people write and buy. 
Well, these same people buy household articles, such as soap, coffee, chocolate 


breakfast foods, canned goods, etc., which are not generally sold by mail, but are placed 
in the country stores by traveling salesmen. 

Now, isn’t there the same desire of those who place these goods that the demand for 
them be created among the people who patronize the store? The country people buy 
these things. The mail-order business of this country proves the power of the — 
order advertising. Then, why not make the demand for the store article just as great ? 

Why not send the people to their dealers and make them ask for This Brand and 
That Brand with the same desire for the article that makes them write to the mail-order 
house, the same desire that makes them want things they see advertised. What difference 
is there in the main effect of the advertising, the desire for the article? We see no 


difference. 

The News-stand Monthly Magazines create your city demand on the city dealers, 
bit perhaps you send salesmen into the country to sell as best as they can with no help. 
Why not create a country demand on the country dealers in the country papers, the farm 
papers? They create hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth in demands by mail, why 
not on the country dealer ? 

One of the best instances we know of mail-order power in the country is ‘‘ COM- 
FORT,” of Augusta, Maine. Since 1888 this great farm journal has prospered because 
its patrons have prospered. Its patrons have prospered because ‘‘ COMFORT ” is 
next to the hearts of six million people who read, write and buy, a million and a quarter 
homes—each month, A mail-order field? Yes—but what a field for general advertising. 
Every day there are more than a million anda quarter of orders filled for “COMFORT” 
readers at the stores. Orders large enough to supply the needs of six million people, 

_ They might want your soap, your coffee, spices, breakfast foods, flour, anything you 
make and is sold by your salesman to the country grocer, if they saw it advertised in the 
same paper dana which they buy mail-order goods. Can ‘*COMFORT”’ create a 
demand for store goods among six million people? Can ‘COMFORT ” of Augusta, 
Maine, help your salesman by spot | his arguments into a million and a quarter homes 
each month which he could not possibly reach himself? 

Would the people ask for This Brand and That Brand—can ‘‘'COMFORT” 


increase the sales of your salesman? We certainly think so, 


As for proof that the ‘“‘COMFORT”’ reader believes in his pet 
paper, which is considered a Household God, the following letter is 
submitted as a sample of what the Editor daily receives: 




































































Editor COMFORT, Augusta, Maine. Hor SPRINGS, ARK.. Feb. 23,1906. 
DEAR =IR: I must beg of you the privilege of saying just a word for your most excellent 
paper. 


Of the dozen or more magazines and Japers coming to our home, none is more 
anxiously sought and waited for than COMFORT. 

Nearly twenty years ago one of my sons,a mere child then, but now married and living 
thousands of miles away, first subscrib-d for it, and to day; ‘ h my! the scramble at our 
country house, when the mail is brought in, byevery member of the family, each eager 
for the one paper so highly loved by all. The mother so anxious to see the Sisters’ Corner 
and Poultry column. the boys and girls want to read of the Leagne of Cousins and what 
Unele Charlie and Uncle John have to say. And whi'e we all read the stories and sing the 
dear old songs, even no more zealou ly than we hunt up the great variety of reliable 
advertisements so numerously distsibuted throughout your most wonderfui magazine of 
universal interest. {n this manner we all dig for the great solace, pleasure, and joys so 
delightfully everywhere to be found, not unly ov and in the lines, but often much that is to 
be found concealed between them. . 

don’t question but you get hundreds of such heart expressions, many, of course, of 
which are more fittingly said than this, but I insist that none have more the spirit of justice 
and fairness than is here desired to be expressed. May you live long and continue going 
to thousands of Lomes and hearts with your Key of Comfort is my pm er. 
Very respectfully yours, W. W. McCOLLOCK. 


Ask any advertising agent about ‘‘ COMFORT,” or write 


W. H. GANNETT, Publisher, Inc., Augusta, Maine, 
New York Office : 707 Temple Court. Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
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Any advertiser who does not use 


Che Des Moines Capital 


when advertising in Iowa, is misin- 
formed as to the newspaper situation 
existing here. 

The Capirat has the largest total and 
the largest local circulation of any Iowa 
newspaper. The city circulation is sev- 
eral thousand greater than that of any 
competitor. It is frequently stated that, 
in a newspaper sense, the City of Des 
Moines belongs to the Caprirat. 

During the first three months of this 
year, the Carirat has published more ad- 
vertising of all kinds insix issuesa week 
than any competitor in seven issues a 
week. This is a magnificent record, and 
is indicative of the Carira.’s great lead- 
ership. 

Those advertisers who have used the 
Carita, have great faith in Des Moines 
and Iowa. The Carirat is really in a 
class by itself, and can be used ex- 
clusively with profit. In fact, to make 
the most money, it should be used ex- 
clusively. 

The total circulation exceeds 40,000. 
The advertising rate is but 5 centsa line. 
EASTERN OFFICES: 

Chicago, New York, N. Y., 
87 Washington St. 166 World Building. 


‘Publisher, LAFAYETTE YOUNG. 
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Boaton. Post. Average for Feb., 1906, Boston 
Daily Post. 230.129; Boston sunday Pos . 
361. Daily guin over February, 4905, 1 

Sunday gain over February, 1905, 46,130. 
rates, r. 0.p. daily. 20 cents; Sundau, 18 cents. 
ala Breakfast Table Paper of New Eng- 
and, 





































The Boston Post, March (1906), averages: 
Boston DAILY Fost, 252.050: Boston SUN- 
DAY POST, 262.147—Day by Day. 

MAR. | SUNDAY | DAILY. — 
262,360 
232,202 
263,900 
231,831 
231.356 
231.761 
235.000 
230.727 
233,738 
263,600 
253,676 
231.959 
262,725 
233,238 
233.963 
253,818 
5.480 
233 271 
233.590 
Total, Daily 

Post. 27 days 6,265,367 
Total.Sunday 

Post, 4 days 1,052,585 

Daily Average. 232.050 
Sunday Average. 265,147 

The above is a correct statement of the 
circulation of the Boston Daily Post and the 
Boston Sunday Post. W. A. GROZIER. 

Business Manager. 











Fall River. News. Largest cir’n. Daily ar. 05 
6,668.36). Robt. Tomes. Rep., 116 Nassau St.. N.Y, 


Springfield. Farmand Home. National Agri- 
cultural semi-monthiy. Total paid circulation, 
872.564. Distributed at 59.164 postoffices. 
Eastern and Western editions. All advertise- 
ments guaranteed. 








Springfield. Good Honsekcoping, mo. -Aver- 
ave 195, 206,083. No issue iess than 200.000. 
AU advertisements guaranteed. 





Springfieid. New England Homestead. Onl 
important agricultural weekly in New Knglanc 
Paia circulation, 40,000, Reaches every post- 
office in Mass. R.1.. and Conn., and all in Ver 
mout, New Hampshire «nd Maine. except a few in 
the woods. All advertisements guaranteed. 


W oreester. Evening Post, daily. Worcester 
Post Co. Arerage Jor 194. 12.617. 


Worcester. £’Opinion rublique, dai'y (O ©). 
Paid average for 1905, 4.233. 


MICHIGAN. 


Adrian. Telegram. Dy. av. last three months, 
1905, 5.154. Payne & Youngs. Specials. 

Grand Rapids. Herald. Arerave daily tseue 
last six months of 1904. 28.661. nly morning 
and only Sunday paper in its field. Grand Rapids 
(pop. 100,000)and Western Michigan ( pop. 750,000). 

Grand Rapida. Evening Press dy. <Arerage 
1905, 46.456, Covers Western Michiga:. 
Morning Patriot. arerige February 
Sunday. 5.983; weekly. 2.815. 

Kalamazoo. Evening Telegraph. Lost 6 mos 
1905, dy. 10.459. Dec.. 10.931, 8... 9,969. 


Saginaw. Courier-Herald. daily, Sunday. 
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Saginaw. Evening News. daily. Average for 
1905,16.710. Murch, 1906, 18.670, 


Sault Ste. Marie. Evening News. daily. Av- 
erage, 1904,4.212. Only duily in the two Soos. 


MINNESOTA. 


Minneapoila. Harmers’ Tribune. twice a-week. 
W.J. Murphy, pub. Aver. for 1905, 46,428. 


noe. Farm, stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. ctuai average 1905. ST,187; first 
three months 1906, 96,733. : - 

: The absolute accurucy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circuiution rating 
is guarauteed by the American 

CMa Newspaper Directory. Circulation is 

practically conjined to the Furmers 
aA 86of Minnesota. the Dakotas. Western 
Wisconsin and Northern Iowa. Use 
it to reach section most projitably, 


Minneapoila, Svenska Aamerikanska Posten, 
Swan J. Turnblad, pub. 1905,51.512. 


Minneapolls. Journal, Daily and Sunday. 
In 1905 average daily circulation 63.588. Daily 
average circulation for first two months 146, 
68.840. Average Suuday circulation, Feb- 
ruary, 1906, 68,287. 

The absolute accuracy of the 
pooner See ratings is 
guaranteed by the Americun News- 
GUAR paper Directory. t reaches u 

AN greater number of the purchasing 
TEED classes and gues into more homes 
than any paper in its jield. It 
brinas results. 


> 
z 


Ie 


Minnenpoli« Tribane. W. J. Murphy, pub. 
Est. i867, Oldest Minneapolis daily. ThefSunday 
Tribune average per issue yor the first three 
montns of 1906 was 82.709. The daily Tribune 
average per issue for the first three months of 
196, wus 105,199. 

CIRCULAT’N § The Evening Tribune is guar- 
anteed to nave a laryer circula- 
tion than any cther Minneap- 
olis newspaper’s evening edi- 

[Lele tion. The currier-delirery of 


AN the daily Tribune in Mmneap- 
TEED olisis many thousands greater 
' than that of any other news- 


paper. The erty circulation 
by Am. Newa- alone exceeds 43.000 daily. The 
paper Diree- Tribune ia the recognized 
tory. Want Ad paper of Minne. 

. apoilis. 


St. Paul, Pioneer Press. Net average circula- 
yey Sor January—iaily 35.302. Sunday 32.- 
ee 


The absolute accuracy of the 
Pioneer Press c reulation state- 
mets is guaranteed by the ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory. Ninety 
per cent of the moneu due for sub- 
scriptions is collected.showing that 
subscribers take the paper because 
they want it, All mutters pertain- 
ing to circulation are open to investigation, 


St. Paul. The Farmer, s..mo. Rate, 40c. per 
line, with discounts. Creulation for six months 
ending December, 1105, 92.625. 


ivy) 
Kay 
TEED 


* 


St. Paul. Dispatch. Average net sold for year 
1905, 60.568 daily. 

&t. Paul. Volkszeitung. Actual arerage 1908, 
dy. 14,221. wy. 27.870. Sonntagsdlatt 27.880, 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Mattiesburg. Progress, ev'g. Av. d’y cire.,y’r 
end'g Jan., 195, 2.17%. Pop. 14,000, and growing. 


MISSOURI. 


Kanaana City. Journal. d'yard w’y. Arerage 
for 1905, daily 65.446. weerciy 205,061. 
Joplin. Globe, rg Average 1905, 18.294, 
Dec.,'05,14.088. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. ¥. 





St. Joseph, News and ress. Circulation 
1905, 35.188. Smith & Thompson, Hust. Rep. 


St. Louis. National Druggist. mo. Henry R. 
Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average for 1905, 
8.041 (© ©). astern office, 59 Maiden jane. 
St. Louia. National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
monthiy. Average for 1902, 68.5838: average sor 
1903, 106.628: averave Sor 1904, 104.750. 





Average 1905.12,.394; February, 1906, 15.835+ 
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General Advertisers used 
the Schenectady Gazette 


last year. 





of them used no other 
Schenectady paper. Who 
they were will be found 


on the page opposite. 
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A List of the Foreign Business carried by the 
SCHENECTADY GAZETTE during 1905: 


Dr, Aguew, (Exclusive) 
‘Anhouser-Husk "Brewing Ass’n. 
Allcock’s Plasters. (Exclusive) 
Azza Co. (Exclusive) 
Atterbury System, (Exclusive) 
Arondack Spring Co. (Exclusive) 
D- - Appleton & Co, (Exclusive) 
our & Co. (Exclusive) 
Albere Chemical Co. 
Bradfield’s Regulater. (Exclusive) 
Burlington Ro 
Bon Ami. ‘tasted. 
Brown’s Blood Cure. A ggg e) 
Bartholomay Brewin 
Bendsdorps Cocoa. (Exclusive) 
Barcla ye. (Exclusive) 
Brown's Troches. Gages sive) 
Butterick Publishing 
Brandreth’s Pills. (iexclusive) 
Bucklin & Co. 


Calcura, 
Cascarets,. 
Chichester. (Exclusive) 
Chene edicine Co 
Chamberlain Medicine Co. (Ex- 
clusive) 
aad Glace. (xelusive) 
e Bros. a 


6 artte Publis Co 
Carmeliter Bittern. “iaxclusive) 
Chiclets. (Exclusiv 

Castor Ovals. (Exclusive) 


Danderine. (“xclusive) 
D. D. D. Remedy. 
D-Zerta. 


Everyhody’s Magazine. (Exclusive) 
Easy Shave. (Exclusive) 


FatherJohn’s Medicine. (Exclusive) 
Foster Milburn Co. (Exclusiv) , 
Ferroleum Co, (Exclusive) 


. E. Gauss Co. (Exclusive) 

(irecne’n Syrup of Tar. 
trape Nuts. (Exclusive) 

Gastoad Ranges. (Exclusive) 


Hyemet. Exclusive). 

Cc. Hood Co, (Exclusive) 
A Bitters, (Exclusive) 
Hiudipo, (Exclusive) 
Hinchcline’s Malt. (Exclusive) 
Horsford’s Acid. ave) 
Di. Howard. (Exclusive) 


Tron Ox. (Exclusive) 
Internat’! Remedy Co, (Exclusive) 


Jell-Q. (Exclusive) 


Kennedy’s Favorite eaety. 
Kohn Bros. (Exclusiv 

Kosine. (Exclusive) 

Kemp’s Balsam. (Exclusive) 


Liquozene. 

Lion Coffee. (Exclusive) 
Larkin Soap Co._(Exciusive) 
Lane’ _ bead Medicine. 
clus: 


(Ex- 


Mikes Soap. (Exclusive) 
Mystico. (Exclusive) 


Marvel. 
Miona, finches vo) 
Mansfield & Co, (Exc‘usive) 


Momllintesic Co. 


National Levd C o (Exclusive) 


ew Grand Hote 


Orrine. (Exclusive) 

Allien 8. Olmsted, (Exclusive) 

é: K. K. Outerbridge. (Exclusive) 
0. F.C. Rye. (Exclusive) 


Lydia Pinkham 

Postum Cereal, * (Exclusive): 

Philo-Hay Co, (Exclusive) 

Paris Medicine Co. (Exclusive) 

pyramid, = ti Co. (Exctasive) . 
erson’s — xclusive 

Phillips & Cla ‘ : , 


azo. (Exclu ve) 
Puck Rye. (Exclusive) 
Piso Cure. 
Red Cross. (Exclusive) 
Rocky paeentnte Tea. (Exclusive) 
Resto-Ver 


Remington. Typewriter Co. 

Rexall, (Exclusive) 

Roger Drug & Chemical Co, (Ex- 
clusive) 


Swamp Ro 
Swift's Spe: ‘fic. (Exclusive) 
Schlitz. (Exclusive) 
Sozodont. 
Scott’s Emulsio 
Satin Toilet Npecialties Co. 
Saves the Rub. (Exclusive) 

rs. Summers. (Exclusive) 
Smith Drug Co. (Exclusive) 
Ss me er Sewing Machine Co, 

yenan Mineral Water Co. 

(Exclusive) 
Suttonia. (Exclusive) 
Stnart’s Dyspepsia. (Exclusive) 
Stuart’s Charcoal. (Exclusive) 
Shilo Co. 
Dr. Shoop. 


Exclusive) 
Schenck’s andrake Pills. 
clusive) 


Springfield Breweries. (Exclusive) 


(Ex- 


Thompson Milling Co. 

Turkish Trophies. (Exclusive) 
Vouder er Shade Corp. (Ex- 
Vino 

Vimait. (Exclusive) 


Vernal Remedy Co. (Exclusive) 


Waitt & Bond. 
Wadsworth Bros. (Exclusive) 

‘h Co. (Exclusive) 
ite Ribbon Remedy. 


Exclusive) 
Whale Brand Hose. (Exclusive) 





X-Zalia. (Exclusive) 
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MONTANA. 


Batte. Inter-Mountain. Sworn average daily 
cire’n 105.11,3%6. Aver. Dec., 1905, 12.693, 


NEBRASKA. 

Lineoin, Daily Star. evening 
and Sunday morning. Actual 
‘daily average for 1904,15.239. 
For 195, 16.409. Only Nebd- 
raski paper that has the 
Guarantee Star. 


UA 
Onn 
aa) 


Lincoln. Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer. weekly. 
Average 1905, 147.052. 

Lineoin. ig Presse, weekly. Actualaverage 
for 195, 150.7 


Lincoln, Journal and News. Daily average 
1905, 27,092, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Nashua. Telegraph. The only daily in City. 
Sworn aver. for Sept. and Oct.,1905 4,204. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Elizabeth. Journal. Av. 1904. 5,522: 1905, 
6.158; ‘st 3 mos. 1906. 6.965: March, 1906,7,191, 

Jeraey City. Evening Journal. lama Jor 
1905, 22.546. Lust 3 mos. 1905, 23,408 

Newark. Evening News. Evening tae Pub. 
Co., average for 1965. 60.102; Mar. 06, 68,750. 

Trenton. Times. Ar..’05,16,.458. Net Feb.ar.. 
18,082, Only ev. paper; single ed.; clasfi’d paper. 

NEW YORK. 
Evening Journal. Daily average for 
vs the leading paper. 

Albany. Times-Union. every evening. Est. 1856, 
Average for 195, 84.659; December, 85,479. 


Binghamton, Evening Herald, daily. Herald 
Co. Aver.sor year end. June, 1905. 12,289 (2%) 








Buffalo. Courier, morn. Av./995, Sunday 86.- 
74; daily 48.008; Enquirer, even.. 31.027. 


Buffalo. Evening News. Daily areraye 1904, 
8.457: 195 94,690. 


Catekill, Recorder. 1905 av..&.811; last 3 mos. 
s913. Best adv. medium in Hudson Vail ey. 


Corning. Leader. evening. <Arerage, 1904. 


G.28s3 1905, 6.595, 


Cortinnd, Democrat, Fridays. Fst.1840. Aver 
9905, 2.126. Only Dem. paper in county. 


Glens Fails, Morning Star. Average circula- 
tion, 1904, daily 2.292. 

Giens Falls. Times. Est. ede 
paper. Average 1905, 2.471 


LeRoy. Gazette, est. 1826. Av. 1905, 2.287. 
Largest wy. cir. Genesee. Orleans, Niagara Co.’s. 


Mount Vernon. Daily Argus. Averaue 1905, 
8.218. Westchester Cowty’s leading paper. 


Newburgh. News. daily. Ar. 1905, 5.160. 
3.000 more than all other Newb'gh paperscombined 


New York City. 
American M: zine (Leslie’s oe ygeaed Pre- 
sent average circulation. 256,.108.. Guaran- 
teed average, 250,000. Excess, 73.296. 


New York. American Agriculturist. Best 
farm und family agricultural weekly in Middle 
and Southern States. Circulates 100.000 cop- 
jes weekiy, of which 95.463 are actual paid 
subscribers, as pee count of June 1, 1905. The 
extraordinary character and purchasing power 
of its readers is emphasized by the fact that 


Only evening 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S subscribers in New + 


York include every postoffice in the State. In 
New Jersey it goes & 77% of all the postoffices; in 
Delaware 87%, in Pennsylvania 74%, in Ohio 854. 
and to 20% to 40% cf tne postoffices in the Southern 
States. All advertisements cuaranteed. 


army & Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Actual weeicly 

arerage for 52 issues. 195.9.442 (OO). 
Raker’s Review monthly. W.R. Gregory Co., 

publishers. Actual average for 1905 5.008. 





Benziger’: magazine, family monthly. Pen 
ziger Brothers, Arerage Jor 1904, 7.020. pres- 
ent cerculation, 50,000. 


Chpper, weekly (Theatrical), Frank Queen, 
Pub. Co,, Lta. Aver. for 195, 26.228(O@). 


Pe ge ye American. ere mee arerage for 
904. 8.1759; Sor 1905, 28.9 


Haberdasher, mo., est. — iitiee average for 
1905, 7,166. Binders’ affidavit and Post Office 
receipts distributed monthly to advertisers. 


Hardware Dealers’ Magazine. morthly. 
In 1905, average issue, 19.020 (© ©). 
D. T. MALLETT. Pub.. 243 Broadway. 


Leslie's Weekly. Actual arer.uear end. Aug 
1904, 69.07%. Pres. ar. over 85.000 weeily. 


Music Trade Review. music trade ana art week- 
ly. Average Jor 1904. 5.509. 


ane Billboard, America’s Leading Theatrical 
eekly. New York Office. 1440 Broadway. Wal- 
ve K. Hill, Mgr. Phone 1630 Bryant. 


The People’s Home Jourral. 544.541 monthly. 
Good Literature. 444.667 monthly, average cir- 
culations sor 19095—all to paid-in-adrance sub- 
seribers. F. M. Lupton. pubiisher. 


The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal. Average 
erreulation Jor 1905, 4.205 (3%); March, 16, 
issue. 6.694 (3h). 

The Wall Street Journal. 
publishers. Daily areraye 


Dow. Jones & Co., 
905, 13.158. 








Printers’ Ink, a journal 
for advertisers, published 
every W ednesday. Es- 
tablished 1888. Actual 
weekly average for 1003, 
11,001. Actual weekly 
average for 1904, 14,- 
918. Actual weekly av- 
erage for 1905,15,090 
copies. 


The World. Actual aver. for 1905, Morn,. 205,.« 
490. Evening, 371.706. Sunday, 411.074. 


Rochester. Case and Comment. mo. Law. Av. 
for 1904, 30.000 ; 6 vears' average, 30.108, 





CASE & COMMENT 

Has the largest circulation of any legal per- 

lodical (30,000) and the cheapest rate per 1,000 

circulation, It reaches every lawyer w orth 
reaching. 

THESE RATES ARE NET: 

1Yr. 6 Mos. 3Mos. 1 Mo 

1Page... on $225 $120 $45 

% pase o * # = vil) 25 

14 Pag i 40 15 

Gaetach ‘card. $4 per in. per insertion, net. 


Address L. C. P,Co., Rochester, N.Y. © 565 











Sehenectady. Gazette. daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual average for 1904, 12.574; 1905, a 
Syracuse, Evening iteraid. daily. Reraia¢ 
pub. Arer, 1905, daily 35.552. Sunday 40.098. 
Ttlea. National oun Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1905, 2.64 





Utien. Press. daily. Otto A, Meyer. publisher. 
Average for 195. 14.889, 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Charlotte. News. Average 1905, 4.458. 
Weekly Times-Democrat, 5.620. Leads all 
evening papers in the two Carolinas in size, cir- 
culation and amount of advertising. 


ane 
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No. matter which 
way you look at it, 
you can’t cover Phila- 
deiphia without using 
‘The Bulletin.” 














The circulation of 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
BULLETIN 


is larger than that of any other 
daily newspaper in the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

NET AVERAGE FOR MARCH, 


229,790 COPIES A DAY 


“The Bulletin’s’’ circulation figures 
are net; all damaged, unsold, free and 
returned copies have been omitted. 

WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Publisher. 

See ‘‘Roll of Honor’ for detailed 

statement. 
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ag aratet: Biblical Recorder, weekly. Av. 1963, 
Av. 194, 9.756. Av. for :905. 10.206, 


onan Evening Times. Leads all afternoon 
rs in circvlation between Richmond und 
lanta, l A, P. dispatches. Actual daily 
average 1905,4.2513 weekly Times, 2.040. 
Raleigh. News and Observer, N. C.’s great- 
est daily. Sworn average 1905, 10,202, more 
than double that of any other Raleigh duily, 404 
greater than that of any other daily in the State. 
OHIO. 
Ashtabula. Amerikan Sanomat. 
Actual average for 1905. 10.766, 
The Billbourd. America’s Leading Thoctetenl 
Weekly. Cincinnati, New York, Chicag 
Cleveland, Engineers’ Review. poo cir. 
for 1905, 250,650; monthiy aver, 20,888 copies, 
Dayton. Herald, evening. Circ., 1905. 17,518, 
Largest in Dayton, para at full rates. 
Youngstown, Vindicato:. D'v ar,"05. 12,9103 
Sy. 10,178: LaCoste «¢ Maxwell. N Y. & Chicago, 
Zaneaville, ‘times-Recorder. Sworn arerage 
1905.10,564. Guaranteed double nearest com- 
petitor and 50% in excess combinea competitors, 


OKLAHOMA. 

Oklahoma City. The Oklahoman. 1905 arer. 
11,161. Mar.,’6,12.661. E. Katz. Agent. N.Y. 
OREGON. 

Portland, Journal. Dy. and Sy. Actual aver. 
« for Feb., 1906, 25,234. aver. year 05, 21,926. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Cheater. limes, ev’g d y. Averave 1905, 7.740. 
N, Y. office, 220 Bway. F lt, Northrup, Mgr. 

Erie. Times, daily. aver. for 1905, 15.248, 
February. 1906, 16.886. E. Katz. Sp. Ag., N.Y 

Harrisburg. Telegraph. Sworn ar., Jan., 18.- 
884. Largest paid circulat’n in H’b Q. vor no pay. 


Finnish. 





Philadelphia. Confectioners’ Journal, mo. 
Av. 1904, 5.004: 1905, 5.470 (OO). 
Philadelphia. German Daily Gazette. <Aver- 


circulation, 1905, daily 51.508: Sunday, 44.465; 
sworn statement. Circulation books open. 


GENERAL ADVERTISER. 


The Germans have cut a big figure in 
the populating and upbuilding of 
America. There are over twelve million 
of them in this country. They are 
thinkers and workers, a home-loving, 
home-making people. That is why 
they have cut so big a figure in America. 


PHILADELPHIA 


has a German population of over 350,- 
ooo (U. S, Census, 1900), 


THE 


Philadelphia German 
Daily Gazette 


is America’s leading German Daily. 


Sworn Circulation : 


Daily, 51,508 net paid copies. 
Sunday, 44 y465 net paid copies. 


Write for rates. 





Philadelphia. The Press is 
rd iy ~ ome Newspaper. Be- 

the Guarantee Star, it has 
ine Gold Marks and is cn the Roll 
* of Honor—the three most desir- 
able distinctions for any newspa- 
per. Sworn daily average for 1905, 
106,600; Sunday average March, 


UA 
Oe 
TEED 


Philadeiphia, 


Farm Journal, 
mootaly. Vilmer Atkinson Com- 


pany, publisners, Average for 


195, 563.266. Printers’ Ink QQAUAS 
awarded the seventh Sugar Bowl AN 
to Farin Journal sor the reason TEEO 


that’ ‘that paper. among all those 
“published tu the United States, 
“has oeen pronounced the one 
“that best serves its purpose as 
“an educator and counseior 
“ror the agricultural popuia- 
“tion, and asan effective and 
“economical were det com- 
“municat:n ith them 
“through its vavertising coiumns. a Unlike any 
other paper, 


West Chester. Local News 
dally, W. H. Hodgson. srerayefsor 
1905, 15.297. In its sath year. 


oe tw Independent. Has Chester County 
and vicinity for tts field. Devoted 
re No to home news. henze 18 a home 


paper. Chester County is second 
tn the State in agricultural wealth, 


Williamaport. Grit. America’s Greatest 
Weeily Average 1905,226.713. Smith & Thomp- 
son, keps., New Yori and Chicago. 

York. Dispatch and Daily. 


Average for 1905- 
18.551. 


Enters two-thirds of Yori homes. 


RHODE {SLAND. 





Pawtueket. Evening Times. Average cir- 
culation, 16.839 for 1905, 

Providence, Daily Journal, 17.623 (@©). 
Sunday, 20.883 (© ©). Evening Bulleti 783 
average 194. Providence Journai Co.. pubs. 





Weateriy. Sun. Geo. H. Utter, pub. Aver. 1905, 
4.467. Largest circulation in Suuthern R. 1. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Oharieaton, ee Post. actual dy. aver- 
age for 1905, 4,30 





Columbia, State, Actual aver- 
age for 1905, taily 9.582 copies 


GUAR (OO); sem:-weekly, 2,625, Sunday 
705, 11.072 (OO). Actual average 
MAA July to Dec. 31. 05, daily 10,1533 
Sunday 11.524. 
TENNESSEE. 
Knoxville Journal and Trib- 
une. Daily avi erage year ending 
Dee. 31, 1905. 18.01% (8). Weerly 
GUAR average 1904, 14.512 
AN One of only three papers in 
TEED the South, and ouly pauper in 


Tennessee awarded the Guaruntee 
Star. The leader in news, circula- 
tion, influence and advertising patronage. 


Memphis. Commercial Appeal. daily. ‘Sunday, 
weekly. average 1st 9 mos, 1905, daily 839.120. 
Sunday, 55.497. weerlu, 81.822. Smith & 
Taompson, Representatires N. Y. & Chicago. 


Nashville. Banner, daily. Aver. for year 190", 
8,772; sor 194, 20.7083 for 1905, 80,227. 


TEXAS. 
Denton, Record and Chronicle. Daily ar. 
1905, 974. Weekly av.. 8,141. The daily and 


weekly reach nearly 30 per cenit of the tax paying 
Samilies of Denton county. 

E] Paso. Herald, 4v.05.5,611 ; Feb. 06.5.568. 
Merchants’ canvass showed HERALD in 80¢ of El 
Paso homes. Only E! Paso paper eligible to Roli 
of Honor. J.P. 3mart, 150 Nassau St., N. Y 


San = ja Standard, weekly Average for 


1904,2.9 
VERMONT. 


Barre. Times, daily. F. f. Langley. Arer. 1905, 
8.527, for last six mouths, 1905,3.691. 


Burlington. Daily News, evening. Actual 
daily average 1904, 6,018 ; 19/5, 6,886; December, 
1905, 7.49 


Burlington, Free Press. Daily av. ’04, 6.682 ; 
05, 6.558. Laroest city and State circuiution. 





1906, 150,738, 


Examined by Assoc’n of Americun Advertisers. 
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Mentpation, Argus. Actual daily average, 
24 


405, B24 
Rutland, eae: “Average 1904, 3,527. Av- 
eraye 1905, 4,286 


St. Albana, Messenger, daily. Actual average 
Jor 1905, 4,051. 


VIRGINIA. 


Norfolk. Dispatch. Arerge 1904, 9.400; 1905, 
11,660. Dece., 0sav 12,656, Largest circu’n. 


Norfolk. Landmark (@@). (O@)._ Leading — pa- 
per. Circ. genuine. No pads. H. K. &C. Co., Sp’l. 


Riehm ond, Times-Dispatch, 
morning. 
Actual daily average year i 
CAL ing December. 1905, 20.376. High 
AN price circulation with no waste 
aA = ‘orduplication. Inninetu per cent 
of Richmond homes. The Stute 


paper. 
WASHINGTON. 


Olympia. Recorder—evening. Just increased 
to 6 pages daily, 12 pages Saturdays. 


Tacoma, Ledger. “paily arerage 1905, 15.3445 
Sunday, 20,385; weekly, 9.642. 


Tacoma. News. Daily average 5 months end- 
ing May 31,16,327%. Suturday issue, 17,495. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 


Parkersburg, Sentinel. fatty. R. E, Hornor, 
pub, Average sor 195, 2.4 





Wheeling. News. Daily paid circ., 11.196. 
Sunday paid e:re., 11,837. Fors905. Guaran- 
tees a paid circulation equal to any other two 
Wheeliny pupers combmed. 


WISCONSIN. 


Janesville. Gazette. d’ly and s.-w’y. Circ’n— 
average 1905. daily 8,149; semi-weekly 8,059, 









AMBROSE KNOWS A 
GOOD INVESTMENT. 


Re-orders his advertising 
in the Janesville, Wiscon- 
sin, Gazette, the paper with 
over 6,000 circulation in 
the million-a-year tobacco 
and sugar eee belt of Wis: 
consin,. ad Mr, Am. 
brose’s letter: 











Jefferson, Wis., Mar. 19,’06. 
GAZETTE PRINTING Co., 

Janesville, Wis. 

Gents: Enclosed please find 

draft. I want you to carry my ad- 

vertisement for the coming year. 

This advertisement in your 

paperhas done me immense good; 

am sure it will do so in the future. 

Yours very truly, 
F. O. AMBROSE, 


sa a ea 
Send for Kate Card. 
GAZETTE PRINTING CO., Janesville, Wis. 




















M. C, WATSON, ALLEN, 
1609 Home Life Bldg. 1602 I Blag. 
New York. Chicago, Ill. 













Madison, State Journal. dy. C.rculation aver- 
«ge 1905,3,432. Onlyasternoon paper. 


Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin. d’y. .4v./905, 
26.648; Februry..1906, 27.729 (OO). 


THE 
EVENING 


WISCONSIN, -» 


rf =~ EXCLUSIVE 
CIRCULATION. 








Of the whole 30,000 city 
and mail. circulation of 
The Evening Wisconsin 
25,000 subscribers take no 
other Milwaukee news- 


paper. 











Oxhkoah, Northwestern. daliy. Average for 
1904, 2,281. Averuge for the yeur, 1205, 7,658. 


Milwaukee. The Journal. oven. 
Average 1905. 40.517: Mur 
43.667. The wd daily P= oon 
tation of The Milwaukee Journal 
AN 78 double that of uny other even- 
Maa ing and more than is the pai 
circulation of any Milwaukee 
Sunday day newspaper. 


T** WISCONSIN 
Agricorrorist 


Racine, Wis.. Est. 1877. weekly. 
Actual average for 1904. 87.254: 
Jor 1905, 41,748. Has larger 
circulation in Wisconsin thin any 
ether Pomer. Adv, $2.80 an inch. 
N. Office. Temple Court. W. 
C. Bin edcon Mgr. 


WYOMING. 
Cheyenne. Tribune. Actual daily average net 
Sor 1905, 11, 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Vietoria. Colonist, daily. Colonist P.& P. 
Co, Aver. for 1904, 43.56 (3k) ; for 1905, 4,802. 


Vancouver. Province. daily, Arerage for 
1905. 8.687; March, 1956, 9.401. e DeClerque, 
U.S. sepr., Chicayo and New Yori. 


MANITOBA, CAN. 
Winnipeg. Free Prem, daily and weekly. Av- 


erage for 195. daily. 830.0438; wee 15,654. 
Daily, March, 1906, 33.125. ; pees 











Winnipeg. Telegram. Duily av.’05, 18,707; 
last three mouths nes 7» (Sat, 23,000), 
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— Watch Milwaukee - 


The great city of over 300,000 people free at last from 

the grasp of only two railroads. 

ithin the past sixty days franchises have been granted 
to two new interurban electric lines and one steam railroad. 
The latter will connect with the Chicago belt line and 
bring Milwaukee in direct touch with all sections. 

Three more interurban lines are now being considered. 

Over 500,000 people within 50 miles radius. 

The C. M. & St. P. Ry. Company will treble their great 
car building shops, work being already begun, which will 
add over $700,000 annually to the pay roll. 

The elevation of all railroad tracks just ordered means 
more wages, reaching into millions of dollars. 

The great Westinghouse Company just completed a 
$2,000,000 deal for Milwaukee investment. 

More car ferries will be established. There are already 
two connecting with Eastern Trunk lines. 

In the immediate future ard for years to come, Mil- 
waukee will grow by jumps and bounds and along sub- 
stantial, healthful lines. 

Milwaukee, to-day, is one of the greatest manufacturing 
cities in the country. , 

The total manufactured products for 1905 amounted to 
$285,435, 941. > 

The five leading industries are : 

Tay PRT WOTRIIE. «6 o0000000500000% $89,414,390 
In Clothing and kindred goods..... 35,469,036 
*In Leather and Leather Products.. 34,635,620 
Sei TISOP BOT DORIC .....000 000s csvces 23,965,845 
Tn Meat Products... soc sccccsvesesecs 21,794,715 


‘¥ Milwaukee regulates the leather market of the country. 

Wages paid by manufacturers in 1905 amounted to 
$51,100,912. a 

Milwaukee’s wholesale business in 1935 amounted to 
$402 .735,618. 

Milwaukee’s health rate ranks the highest of all cities 
of her class, 

Milwaukee’s taxes are the lowest. 

Milwaukee’s public school system is referred to by 

. National educators as the model par excellence. 

The cost of living in Milwaukee is much lower than in 
Chicago. 

Milwaukee has the finest harbor of all large cities on the 
great lakes. Milwaukee leads all lake ports in tonnage. 

Milwaukee has good newspapers: The best is the Mil- 
waukee JOURNAL. 

The Milwaukee Merchants’ Association, under bond of 
$50,000 ; the Association of American Advertisers ; Printers’ 
Ink and Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory, under the 
Star Guaranty of $100.00, all declare that the paid circulation 
of the Milwaukee JOURNAL (over 40,000 paid), leads all other 
Milwaukee dailies. The JouRNAL tells all interested that 
it is greater than is the combined paid circulations of the 
two other evening dailies. 

The JOURNAL maintains a Bureau of Information for 
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the world at large. Anything pertaining to Milwaukee that 
is desired will be furnished promptly and without charge. 
THE ,JOURNAL CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


STEPHEN B. SMITH, Cc. D. BERTOLET, 
30 Tribune Bldg., New York. 705-707 Boyce Bidg., Chicago. 
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Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten, Canada’s Ger- 
man Family and AEN ire Weekly. Reaches 
al! the German-speaking pupulation of 200,000— 
its exclusive field. Aver. for the year end. March, 
1906, 14,984; aver. last six months, 15,808, 


NEW BRUNSWICK, CAN. 
St. John. Star. Actual daily "average Sor 
October, November, December. 1904, 6.091. 
NOVA SCOTIA, CAN. 


Halifax, Herald (© ©) and ed Mail. 
Circulation, 1905, 15,553. Flut 


ONTARIO, CAN. 
Toronto. Canadian Implement and Vebicle 
Trade. monthly. Average Jor 195, 6.088. 
Yoronto, The News. Sworn arerage ois 
circulation for year ending Dec. 30. 1905, 88,282 
Advertising rate é6c. per inch. Flat. 
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Toronto. Star, daily. Daily average Feb- 
ruary, 1906, 41,938 copies. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


Charlottetown. Guardian. uly morning 
Daily; 1905 av., 8,048, Only Tri-Weekly, 8,128. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


sovarees, La Presse. La Presse Pub. Co. 
ta., publishers. .ictual average 1904, daily 
80,259; 1905, 96,771; weekly, 48,207. 


Montreal, Star. dy ann, Graham &Co. Av, 
Sor 194, dy. 56. 795. wy. 125.240, Av. for 195, 
dy. 58.125; wy. 126,807, 








Sherbrooke. Daily Record. Average 1905 
6,152; February, 1906, 6,592. 








ABOUT THE ROLL OF 
HONOR. 


We are more than satisfied with 
the results obtained from the Roll 
of Honor advertising —Star Pub- 
lishing Co., Glens Falls, N. Y., 
March 8, 1906. 


We consider the Roll of Honor 
in Printers’ INK a valuable insti- 
tution and can trace several orders 
to it. We believe it is well worth 
the money it costs to any pub- 
lisher—F, M. Lupton, Publisher 
(Inc.). per Thomas H. Child, Ad- 
vertising Manager, New York, 
March 9, 1906. 


While we cannot trace any di- 
rect results from our presence in 
the Roll of Honor, still we believe 
that it is a good thing. Both our 
Chicago and New York repre- 
sentatives say that. business has 
been coming much easier for our 
paper the past year than ever be- 
fore—Farm Stock and Home Co., 
H. N, Owen, Mgr., Minneapolis, 
Minn., March 5, 1906. 


We have been represented in 
Printers’ INK Roll of Honor for 
over two years, and as a business 
“puller,” we think it is the best 
any newspaper can take up. It is 
concise, effective and the cost is 
merely nominal compared to the 
results. We should think every 
newspaper publisher would make 
every effort to have his announce- 
ment in the Printers’ INK Roll 
of Honor.—The Telegraph, T. A. 
Nason, Business. Manager, Kala- 
masoo, Mich., March 5, 1906. 




















Through the Roll of Honor 
many large advertising agencies 
have had their attention directed 
o the Gregg Writer as a special 
magazine devoted to shorthand, 
typewriting and commercial edu- 
cation, and after investigation 
have placed contracts with us. 
You may consider our announce- 
ment in the Roll of Honor as per- 
manent.—The Gregg Publishing 
Company, 151 to 153 Wabash Av- 
enue, Chicago, March 5, 1906. 


I desire to say that the Roll 
of Honor appeals to me as a good 
thing. If publishers were selling 
merchandise they would have to - 
deliver the goods direct to the 
buyer, and if any deficiency was 
shown in the packages the Dill 
would be disputed. But newspa- 
per advertising is not delivered to 
the buyer who is generally sat- 
isfied to pay the bill rather than 
dispute it. Consequently there is 
a missing link in the chain of ad- 
vertising «business which leaves an 
opening for fraud. The Roll of. 
Honor comes nearer than any- 
thing else in giving an advertiser 
the assurance that the quantity of 
goods is honestly delivered. The 
quality he is able to judge himself. 
It is a direct benefit to the pub- 
lisher who can get in the Roll of 
Honor, and I often use it as evi- 
dence to substantiate the claims in 
regard to the circula‘ion of the 
National Farmer and Stock Grow- 
er.—Philip H,. Hale, Editor and 
Vanager, The National Farmer 
and Stock Grower, St. Louis, Mo., 
March 6, 1906, 
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(© ©) GOLD MARK PAPERS@©) 








Out of a grand total of 23,146 publications listed in the 1905 issue of Rowell’s American Newspa- 
per Directory, one hundred and twelve are distinguished from all the others by the so-called gold 


marss (© ©). 





WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
THE EVENING AND SUNDAY STAR (OO). 
Reaches 90% of the Washington homes. 


GEORGIA, 
ATLANTA CONSTITUTIUON. Aver. 15, Daily 
835,590 (OO0), Sunday 45,731, Wy,'04, 107,925. 


ILLINOIS. 

GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL (©). Chicago. 
Largest circulation; best in point of quality. 

BAKERS’ HELPER (© ©), Chicago. only “Gold 
Mark” baxing journal Oldest, largest. best 
known. Subscribers in every State and Territory. 

TRIBUNE (© ©). Only paper in Chicago re- 
ceiving this mark, because TRIBUNE ads bring 
satisfactory results. 

KENTUCKY. 

LOUISVILLE COURIER - JOURNAL 
Best paper in city ; read by vest people. 

MAINE, 

THE LEWISTON EVENING JOURNAL (©©) is 
the only Gold Mark paper 1n ail Maine. 

THE WHOLE OF MAIN can be reached by 
an advertisement in the LEWISTON JoURNAL— 
Daily and Weekly (Q ©). ‘Ihe only gold mark 
paper in the state. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, Boston (© ©) 
greatest trade paper; circuiation universal. 

BOSTON PILOT (© ©), every Saturday. Noman 
Catholic. Patrick M. Donanoe, manager. 

BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT (@©), estab- 
lished 1830. The only gold mark daiiy in Boston, 

Boston, Am. Wool and Cotton Reporter. Rec- 
ognized organ of the cotton and woolen indus- 
tries of America (© ©). 

TEXTILE WORLD RECORD (OO), Boston. is 
the “bible” of the textile 1 dustry. Send for 
booklet. “The Textile Mill Traae.” 

WORCESTER L’OPINION PUBLIQUE (© ©) is 
the leading French daily of New England. 


MINNESOTA, 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


« ) Minneapolis, Minn ; $3 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade all over the worid. The 
only “Gold Mark” milling journal (OO). 


NEW YORE. 
BROOKLYN EAGLE (QO) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES (© ©). 
high-class New York circulation. 

THE POST EXPRESS (©©). Rochester, N.Y. 
Best advertsing medium tn this section. 


ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL (@@). First in 
its class in circulation. influence and prestige. 


THE CHURCHMAN (©©)._ Fst. 1844; Satur- 
days; Protestant-Kpiscopal. 47 Lafayette Place. 


THK IRON AGE (©O), established 1855. The 
recognized authority in its representative flelds. 


ELECTRICAL REVIEW (© ©) covers the field. 
Read and studied vy thousands, Oldest, ablest 
electrica) weekly. 

ENGINEERING NEWS (@©).—The leading 
American authority.— Tribune, Scranton, Pa. 

. News prints niore transient ads than all 
other technical papers: 1% & 3c. a word. 7ry it. 


HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE, 
In 1905, averaue issue, 19,020 (OO). r 
Db. 1. MALLETT, Pub., 253 Broaaway, N. Y. 





(OO) 











Largest 





STREET RAILWAY JOURNAL (©0). The 
stancard authority the world over on street and 
interurban railroading. Average weekly circu- 
lation during 1905 was 8,160 copies. 


NEW YORK HERAI.D (@©). Whoever men- 
tions America’s jeading newspapers mentions 
the New York HERALD first. 

CENTURY MAGAZINE (© ©). There area few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. Taese people read the 
CENTURY MAGAZINE 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE (©®©). daily and Sun- 
day. Established 1841. conservative, clean 
and up-to-date newspaper, whese readers repre- 
sent inteilect and purchasing power toa high- 
grade advertiser 


ELECTRICAL WORLD (© 6), established 1874. 
The great international weekly. The consolida- 
tion of the ELECTRICAL WORLD AND I:\NGINEER 
and AMERICAN ELECTRICIAN. Average circula- 
tion, 1905: ELECTRICAL WORLD AND ENGINEER 
( vom) 13,702; AMERICAN ELECTRICIAN (month- 
y), 17,917. 






OIG, 

CINCINNATL ENQUIRER (OO). Great. -influ- 
ential—of world-wide fame. Best advertising 
medium in prosperous Middle West. Rates ana 
information supplied nv Beckwith, N.Y.-Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE PRESS (© ©) is Philadelphia’s Great 
Home Newspaper, it 1s on tne Roll of Honor and 
has the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 
paper Sworn daily average 1905, 106,600; Sun- 
day average March, 1906, 150,738, 


THE PUBLIC LEDGER (© ©)—Independence 
Halland Public Ledger are Philadelphia's land 
marks; only paper ailowed in thousands of Phila- 
delphia homes. Circu'ation now larger than in 
70 years. PUBLIC LEDGER gained 1,265 columns 
advertising in five months ending Dec. 1st, 1905, 
over same period 1904, 


THE PITTSBURG 
©® DISPATCH ‘oe 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich. pro 
ductive. Pittsburg fleid. Only two-cent 
morning paper assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. argest home 
delivered circwWation in Greater Pittsburg. 

















SOUTH CAROLINA. 

tHE STATE (@©©), Columbia, S. C. Highest 

quality, largest circulation in south Carolina. 
TENNESSEE. 

THE TRADESMAN (@©) Chattanooga, Tennes- 
see; semi-monthly. ‘Ihe South’s authoritative 
industrial trade journal. 

VIRGINIA. 

THE NORFOLK LANDMARK (@©©) is the 
home paper of No: folk, Va. That speaks volumes. 
WISCONSIN, 

THE MILWAUKEE EVENING WISCONSIN 
(OO), the only gold mark daily in Wisconsin. 
Leos than one thousand of its readers take any 
other Milwaukee afternoon newspaper. 

CANADA. 

THE HALIFAX HERALD (© ©) and the EVEN- 

ING MalL. Circulation 15,558, flat rate, 
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(OO) 


The Tribune is the financial news- 
paper of Chicago. Since 1847 the 
TRIBUNE has been looked upon by the 
substantial people of Chicago as their 
guide, not only in investments but in 
ordinary purchases of every-day life. 

The TRIBUNE carries more display 
advertising than any newspaper in 
Chicago. It carries more classified 
advertising than any newspaper in 
Chicago. It carries more legitimate 
financial advertising than any news- 
paper in the United States except one 
published in New York City. For 
the first three months of this year the 
TRIBUNE led all Chicago newspapers 
in the amount of financial advertising 
published by 26,510 lines—TRIBUNE, 
135,806 lines; Record-Herald, 109,296 
lines; Inter-Ocean, 98,909 lines; 
Chronicle, 34,567 lines; Examiner, 
17,271 lines; News, 45,040 lines; 
American, 101,491 lines; Journal, 
65,123 lines; Post, 78,080 lines. 
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In New York City 
the best read, 
the best circulated 


newspaper 1s 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 


“All the News That's Fit to Print.” 
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THE CINCINNATI 
ENQUIRER 

















ee ee 


4 An American newspaper of National import- 
ance, unequaled anywhere, unique, original, 
of undisputed prestige, a leader in everything 
and a political force recognized by all. 


“ The Enquirer isin a class alone, occupying a 
field of, journalism that none dares, none 
has ever approached. 


gq As a BUSINESS BRINGER it is equal to 
any, and is read by every man in its field 
who knows the value of news and brains. 


@ There are NO PREDATED EDITIONS. 
Wherever it goes all copies are the same. 


{ The DAILY ENQUIRER covers its domain 
thoroughly. At home it leads in the morn- 
ing field. 


“€ The SUNDAY ENQUIRER goes every- 
where, literally covering the continent, one 
of the most tremendous ‘‘pullers” to be 
named. Read by the classes and masses. 


€ The WEEKLY ENQUIRER is a proposi- 
tion with all of the original characteristics 
of the Daily and Sunday editions. The 
same quality, same genius behind it, same 
tone, same everything except that it has 
added features not contained in other 
editions. 


@ Use the Daily, Sunday and Weekly Euguirer 
and your cup of returns will be running 
over. 


| € Send for rates. 

















THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, 
Sole Agents Foreign Advertising, 
NEW YORK. TRIBUNE BUILDING. CHICAGO. 
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Hardware Dealers’ 
*an"| Magazine [saan 


DANIEL T. MALLET’, Publisher, 
253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





























Many years of steady 
growth in circulation 
among ,a defined class of 
Buyers means that the 
Hardware Dealers’ Maga- 
zine affords advertisers a 
known quality of publicity. 
The quality of the Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Magazine 
can best be judged by an 
examination of its reading 
matter and the 4oo adver- 
tisers who ate its patrons. 








enchnan Copy Mailed 
Upon Application. 














Actual Average Circulation Per Issue During Each Year 
from 1894 to 1906. 





1894 - - - - - 6,480 1900 - - - - - §§,742 
1895 - - - - - 7,538 $905 - - - - - 31,812 
1896 - - - -.- 8,250 $902 - - - - ~ $2,545 
1897 - - - - - 8,500 $903 - - - - - 17,000 
1898 - - - - - 30,050 1904 - - - - - 47,500 
1899 - - - 31,036 1905 - - 39,020 


Present Circulation 21,000 Copies Per Issue. 


NET RATES FOR ADVERTISING: 





1 Month. 3 Months. 6 Months. 1 Year. 
One Page, $90 $256.50 $486.00 $900 
Half Page, 50 142.50. . 270.00 500 
Quarter Page, 30 85.50 162.00 300 
Eighth Page, 18 51.30 97.20 180 


Statement of Circulation in Each State Mailed Upon Request. 
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THE “*P,-[,”’ 


(The Seattle Post-Intelligencer ) 


© ©) A Gold Mark Paper. 

A Guarantee Star Paper. 

The only one in the State. F* 
The Only Morning Paper in Seattle. 


For forty years the great home paper of Washington, 
and bigger, better and stronger to-day than it ever was. 


POST-INTELLIGENCER CO., Seattle, Washington. 


WI1. J. MORTON, Eastern Representative, 
150 Nassau St., New York, 
86 Washington St., Chicago. 























The Halifax . 
Herald 


AND 


The Evening Mail 


are two-cent papers, and advertising is accepted 
on the condition that their combined circulation 
exceeds the combined circulation of any other 
three two-cent daily papers published within a 
radius of 800 miles of Halifax. ‘Circulation ”’ 
includes only copies So/d in the ordinary course 
of trade. Ninety per cent of the circulation 
goes to regular annual subscribers. 


THE SAME FLAT RATE FOR THE 
SAME SERVICE TO EVERYONE, 
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A GOLDEN ONE OF THE 
GOLDEN DOZEN. e 


Because it has been judged by its Results and 
NOT FOUND WANTING. 

There are a few cities in this country known as 
“One Newspaper Towns’’—because there is only 
one medium recognized by general advertisers as 
capable of reaching the valuable constituency in 
that city. 

BROOKLYN is known the country over as one 
of those “‘ One Newspaper Towns,’” and newspaper 
readers who are of real value to advertisers, well- 
to-do and prosperous, can only be reached through 


THE BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE. 


It circulates throughout every prosperous section 
of Brooklyn and Long Island and Manhattan. 



































Che Pilot 


rs "7O YEARS OLD 


FOUNDED 18386. 


[‘e | 


It is the oldest Catholic newspaper in America. 

It is a high-class newspaper. 

It is the best family Catholic newspaper in the United States. 

It is ably concucted in all its departments. 

It is circulated in families where it is carefully read and valued, 

It is prestrved by the family for reference. 

It is taken in many families by the third generation, and in some 
families by the fourth generation: No doubtful advertisements are 
accepted, Its readers know that the advertisers are reliable. Its circu- 
lation has been building up for 70 years, a slow and steady growth 
that is permanent and lasting. Advertisers continue to use its columns 
when once started. Some have used it continuously for 30 years. 
They would not have done this unless they got results, Rates from 
THE PILOT PUBLISHING COPIPANY, 211 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass., or from any reliable advertising agency. 
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Our booklet, ‘‘The 


Service Field,” was 
commented upon in 
Printers Inx, March 


21, 1906, as follows: 


The Army and Navy Journal, New 
York (©), has issued a pamphlet on 
the ‘Service Field” which should fur- 
nish food for thought for the adver- 
tiser. The Service Field is the phrase 
taken to designate everyone directly or 
indirectly connected with the country’s 
military and naval establishment, and 
is estimated to contain between 250,- 
000 and 300,000 men and women. 
The opportunities for mail-order ad- 
vertisers in the field is particularly 
good, as many of the army posts are 
located at points remote from large 
cities. At these posts the Post Ex- 
change, which is in charge of an army 
officer, keeps in stock almost every. 
thing for which a general demand has 
been created. The annual business 
of the Post Exchanges is said to 
reach $1,250,000. The Arvmy and 
Navy Journal has become, in a sense, 
the organ of the Service. On more 
than one occasion its utterances have 
carried more than a little weight with 
those in authority. Jn addition to its 
home circulation, it is subscribed to 
by the War and Admiralty offices of 
Europe, where its views in regard to 
American Army and Naval affairs are 
accepted as official. 


If you did not receive a 
copy of ‘‘The Service Field” 
we will send one on request. 


ADDRESS 


ARMY AND NAVY 
JOURNAL, 


93 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 





The only Military Paper Awarded 
the ‘* Gold Marks.” 
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oo. THE... 


New York Tribune 


(00) 


Has an INDOOR 
circulation — not 
OUTDOORS. 


It Goes Into the Homes. 
‘| 








Advertising becomes 
more profitable when 
Home newspapers are 
selected. Write for 
advertising rates. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE, 
NEW YORK. 











————_ 
TO PENALIZE DISGUISED ADS. 
Excitement over newspaper advertis- 
ing that masquerades as news and 
editorial has reached the Massachusetts 
legislature. A Boston member who has 
had painful experiences with his city 
papers in the gas and subway fight has 
introduced a bill providing that when- 
ever newspapers print articles purport- 
ing to be news matter or editorial, for 
which the proprietor, publisher or any- 
one else representing him receive money 
payment, the word “advertisement” 
shall be printed in a conspicuous man- 
ner at the end of such article. Offend- 
ers against this act would be punished 
by a fine of not more than $100.—Ad- 
vertising. 


CONTRADICTORY PICTURES. 
Your copy quietly remarks that your 
product is good—your muddy illustra- 
tions shout out that it isn’t. The im- 
pression created by a poor cut is too 
strong to be removed by the most 
persuasive arguments. 

Clean cut, well arranged illustrations 
are just as important to your advertis- 
ing matter as nicely displayed, well 
cared for goods are to your salesrooms, 
—Advertisement Gatchel and Manning, 
Philadelphia. 

— oe --—- 

An advertisemyent should end at the 
first eonvenient place.—Agricult ral 











Advertising. 
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THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 


A Large Volume of Want Business is a Popular Vote for the 
Newspaper in Which It Appears. 





Advertisements under this heading are only desirgd from 
papers of the requisite grade and class. 





CALIFORNIA. 
HE BILLBOARD for musicians, vovalists and 
lecturers. San Francisco, 37 Phelan Bldg., 
806 Market St. 


COLORADO. 
T= Denver Post, Sunday edition. March 18, 
1906, contained 4,473 different classified ads, 
a total of 98 9-10 columns. ‘the Post is the big 
Want medium of the Rocky Mountan region. 
The rate for Want advertising in the Post is 5c. 
per line each insertion. seven words tothe line. 
CONNECTICCT. 
ERIDEN, Conn.. RECORD covers fleld of 50.000 
a population ; working people are skilled 
mechanics. Classified rate, cent a word a day. 
five cents a word a week. ‘“‘Agents Wanted,” 
€*%c., half cent a word a day. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
: i es EVENING and SunDAY STAR. Washington, 
(© ©). carries DOUBLE the number of 
want Ase of any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 


GEORGIA. 
—- advertisements in the PREss, of 
, Ga., cost one cent a word—three 
innediean for ‘price of two—six insertions for 
price of three, 





ILLINOIS, 
HE Cham News is the leading Want ad 
medium of Centra! Eastern llinois. 


’ r= TRIBUNE publishes more classified ad- 
vertising than any other Chicago newspaper. 





‘ b HE BILLBOARD for privilege men and con- 
cessionaires. CHICAG 0, 878, Clark, Room 61. 


EORIA (IL) JOURNAL reaches over 13.000 of 
the prosperous people of Central Illinois. 
Rate, one cent per word each issue. 


CO NTEARLY everybody who reads the Eng- 

language in. around or about Chi- 
cago, reads the DAILY NEWS,” says the Post-office 
Review. and that’s why the DaILy News is Chi- 
cago’s “*want-ad” directory. 


(PRE Decatur (Ill.) HERALD in 
March, 1906, carried more 
GUAS Want ads than any other paper 
AN in Illinois outside of Chicago. 
TEED Four lines, 7 days, 92c. Single in- 
sertion, 5c. a line. Guaranteed 

average circulation 8,300, 


INDIANA. 
Se Terre Haute STAR is the recognized Want- 
medium of Terre ea sults have 
made it so; one cent per wo: 


ie 7s Muncie Stak is a the only classi- 
medium in Muncie, Delaware County, 

ange coven adj oinin, counties, 

s are printed daily in the 

mJ Star than in “all other papers in its terri- 

tory combined. 


y= = the month of January, 1906, The In- 

lis STAR published over 88.090 lines 

of classified advertisin, In the same month in 

) the STAR published 64,935—showing a gain of 

23.155 lines. 

This argument in itself: is strong enough to 

show the prestige of the Indianapolis STAR and 
the pulling power of its advertising columns, 


HE Star League, consisting of the Indianap- 
olis STAR, * uncie STAR and Terre Haute 
STAR, eneral offices at Indianapolis. are leaders 
collectively and aaa in as volume of 
classified wie me Foe te in each, one 
— per word; co an Tate, two cents per 


wit you want results from classified advertising 
in Indiana, use the Star League. 











™ Indianapolis NEws during the year 1905 

rinted 96.982 more classified advertise- 
ments than all other dailies of indianapolis 
combined. printing a total of 296.941 separate 
paid Want ads during that time 


IOWA. 
ee Des Moines Saas guarantees the lar- 
gest city and the‘ largest total circulation 
in lowa, The Want columns give splendid re- 
turns always. ‘the rate is 1 cent a word; by the 
month $1 per line. It is —- six evenings 
a week; Saturday the big day. 


‘P.HE Des Moines KEGISTER AND LEADER: eo 
morning paper; carries more “want’’ 
vertising than any other Iowa nee One 

cent a word. 


MAINE, 
‘HE EVENING EXPRESS carries more Want ads 
than all other Portiand dailies combined. 


MARYLAND. 
ee Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baitimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad medium ot Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
HE Boston EVENING TRANSCRIPT is the lead- 
icg educational medium in New England. 
It prints more advertisements of schools and in- 
structors than all other Boston dailies combined. 
EEE « 


fly HE BOSTON GLOBE, (faily, and Sunday, in 
1905, printed a total of 427.227 classified ads. 

pL lg were no trades, deals or discounts. There 

a gain of 9,999 over 1904, and was 15,847 more 

than any other Boston paper carried in 1905, 


2 5 CENTS for 30 words, 5 days. 

DatLy ENTERPRISE, Brock- 
ton, Mass., carries solid page 
Want ads. Circulation exceeds 
10,000. 


MICHIGAN, 
AGINAW CouRIER-HERALD (daily), only Sun- 
day paper; result getter; circulation in ex- 
cess of 13,500; 1c. word; gc subsequent. 


MINNESOTA. 


Tv ripe pate ay ny is the recognized 
Want ad 


HE MINNEAPOLIS —— is the oldest Minne- 
apolis daily and has over 100,000 subscribers, 
which is 30,000 odd each day over "and above any 
other Minneapolis daily. my Bene edi ~~ 
alone has a larger cir 
many thousands, than any 7 oh evening pa 
It publishes over 80 columns of Want odver oe 
ments every week at ful) price (average of two 
pages a day); no free ads; price covers both 
morning and evening issues. Rate, 10 cents per 
line, Daily or Sunday. 








r “ges Minneapolis Daily and Sunday JOURNAL 
carries more classified ogg me than aw 
other Minneapolis rg? ree Wan 
and no Clairvoyant nor o ectionable D motion 
advertisements print oe ; 
Correct statement of classified Wants printed 
in March, 147,014 Fath Individual advertise- 


ments, 23,385. 

Circulation, 1908, 57,000 1904, 64,384; 1905, 67,588. 
First three months 1 06, 69, 082. Theaverage Sun- 
day circulation. 69, Pa 

MISSOURL. 
f fae Joplin GLoBe carries more Want ade 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, use it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum. lic. 





Se ee 








r 1 


cir 

















MONTANA. 
r ita rah eg STANDARD is Montana’s great 

t-Ad ’ medium ; ic.a word. Average 
t tt... (1905), 11,144 ;  Banday, 13.888. 


NEBRASKA. 


| Pagers a JOURNAL AND NEWS. Daily aver- 
27,092, Suaranteed. Cent a word. 


NEW JERSEY. 
| ae ENTERPRISE, Burlington—Want me- 
dium of the county; lc. word; results sure, 
E LIZABETH DatLy JourNnat—Leading Home 
paper: J0to 24 pages. Only “Want” Med- 
lum. Cent-a-word. 
EWARK., N. 


Largest circulation. 
J, FR ZEITUNG (Daily and 

iN Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 

mans, One cent per word ; 8 cents per month, 
NEW YORK. 


‘HE EAGLE has no rivals” 
classified business 


‘}\HE Post-EXxPREss is the best afternoon Want 
ad-meaium in Kochester. 


= EVENING JOURNAL. Kastern N. 
st paper for Wants and classified ads. 
Toa BILLBOARD for actors, actresses and 
rformers. New York, 1440 B’way, Kkoom 8. 
[ AILY ARGUS. anh on, 
est Want 


N.Y. Great- 
County. 
UFFALO NEWS with over 95,000 circulation, 
is the only Want Medium in Buffalo ana the 
strongest Want Medium in the State, outside of 
_ New York City. 


Tes Trmgs-UNION, of Albany, New York. Bet- 
ter medium for wants and other ere 

an 
other 


in Brooklyn’s 


¥s 





matter than any other paper in Lae fp 
— a circulation greater than al 
jaily papers in that city. 


ATERTOWN DalLy TIMES and SEMI-WEEKLY 
REFORMER AND TIMES carry Want aivs. 
into a larger number of homes and places of 
business in the three best counties of Northern 
New York than any three other papers circulat- 
ing there. 


| Cadel ed INK, published Le The a 
nc 


PRINTERS’ 





INK, 





Y DON’T YOU PUT IT IN 
THK PHILADEL PHIA BULLETIN? 
Want Ads. in THE BULLETIN. bring 
prompt returns, because “in Pbil 
delphia nearly every body reads 
JLLETIN.’ 


a- 


HE ’ 
Net daily sseege circulation for 


229,790 copies per day. 
(See Roll of Honor column.) 





MAIL ORDER 
ADVERTISERS 
“The German Daily News- 
papers are good mediums for 
mail orders.” —Printers’ Ink, 


The GERTIAN DAILY GA= 
ZETTE leads in Philadelphia. 
Sworn circulation 50,996 net 
paid copies. 

SEE ROLL OF HONOR 





. SOUTH DAKOTA, 
10UX FaLLS DAILY PRESS; circulation 
WO 7,640, the Want ad medium; the morning 
State paper. SOUTH DAKOTA FARMER, cir. 13.300 


SOUTH DAKOTA PAPERS 
Sioux Falls Daily Press 


Circulation 7,640 

The uth D. Daily—'t stablished 1883. 
South Dakota — 
Circulation 13,3 

The only Weekly Paper 

South Dakota. 
oor 4 & BOWEN. Proprietors 

Sioux F alls, South Dakota 





-_ 2, Kind in 











ognized and leading Ww 
Want ad mediums, mail order articles, aavertis- 
ing novelties, printing. written circulars. 
rubber stamps, office devices. adwriting. half 
tone making, and ne anything whicn 
interests and appeais rtisers and busi- 
ness men. Classified advertisements. 20 cents 
a line per issue flat : six words toa line, Sample 
copies. ten cents. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
3 RAND FORKS HERALD. Cire. Sept. ’05, _— 


Exam nation by A. A. A.. June 08. Bigges 
Daily inN.D. La Coste & Maxwell, N..%. os 


OMLo. 


OUNGSTOWN VinpicaTor—Leading “Want” 
medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


HE WESTERN STAR, Lebanon. Its “Want” 

columns are — of Warren and 

adjoining counties. Circulation, 3,050. Line of 
six words, 5 cents;3 insertions, 10c. 


HE BILLBOARD for street men, sidewalk 
salesmen, drifters and itinerant merchants 
in alllines. Although essentially and primarily 
atheatrical and amusement journal, the demon- 
strating salesmen and peddlers of the sidewalks 
have also claimed it for their own. Practically 
every one of fo pe in wares — it regularly 
every week; ents per lin 
Address Ta SILLBOAKD PUBLISHING Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 





OKLAHOMA. 
(QVHE OKLAHOMAN. Okla. City. 12.661. Publishes 
more Wants than any four Okla.competitors. 
OREGON. 


PoRtsee JOURNAL, Daily and Sunday 
Want ads.” as well as in circula- 
tion, in Portland and in Oregon. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


HE Chester. Pa., TIMES carries from two to 
five times more classified ads than any 
other paper. 








VIRGINIA, 

T HE News LEADER, puvlished every afternoon 

except Sunday, Richmond. Va Largest 
cirenlationu by iong ddds (28 075 aver. ¢ year) and 
the recognized want advertisement medium in 
Virginia. Classified aavts., one cent a word per 
insertion. cash in advance, no advertisement 
counted as less than 25 words: no display. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
V 'CTORIA COLONIST. Oldest established 
paper (1857). Covers entire Province. Great- 
est Want Ad medium on the Canadian Pacific 
Coast. W, Clarence Fisher, 634 Temple Court 
Bidg., N. ee ., Special Kastern Agent, 


CANADA, 
'I\HE Halifax HERALD (©©) and the Mair—Nova 
| Scotia's recognized Want ad nediums. 


THE CHARLOTTETOWN GUARDIAN, Prince Edw. 
Island’s classified medium; lc. word; 2c. week. 


A PRESSE, Montreal. Largest daily circula- 
tion in Canada without exception. (Daily 
95.825, Saturdays 113.892—sworn to.) Carries more 


wantaasthan any French newspaper in the world 


si hse sc DAILY TELKGRAPH, St. John. N. B., is the 

nt ad medium of the maritime provinces. 
Taccuas cocumeian and most up to-date paper of 
Eastern Canada. Want ads one cent a word. 
Minimum charge 25 cents. 


‘g.HE Montreal DaILy STAR carries more Want 

advertisements than ail other Montreal 
dailies combinea. The FamMILy HERALD AND 
WEEELY STAR Carries more Want advertisements 
than any other weekly paper in Canada. 


HE yWinnipes Frez PRESS carries more 

Want” vertisements than any other 
daily pap-r in Canada and more advertisements 
of this ni _— than are contained inal] the other 
dai pa published in Western Canada 
combined. Moveover. the FREF PRESS carries a 
larger volume of general advertising than any 
other daily paper in the Dominion. 
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What JOHN WANAMAKER (the 
Recognizedly Greatest Authority 
on Advertising for Reaching 
Women) says about Street-Cars 
























As voiced by his New York Advertising Manager, A Fe 
Mr. Hotchkin, anent the adoption of a Daily Dated - 
Card in Every Street-Car in New York City 











B. T 

om 

tisement 

A. “We think there are many people, and good people, too, whod 2. 
not read newspaper advertising. the car 
a Bu 

B. “But they have to ride in the cars, and will read ‘the cards.” we 
the peo 

+ C. “Some of our buyers believe that the novelty (street-cars) will lf p, 
better than the addition of several newspapers.” Ben 
‘ M 

D. “In the street cars we have the last word, of course, with al E T 
women coming downtown to shop.” | —s 
adverti 


E. “The cost of this service represents just about what it would cat] \ouig 
us to go into another leader among the New York dailies in a big way. Fv 


F. “A car card has room for fifty words of description.” cannot 











The Street Railways Advertising Company represents ab@ three 
Canada. @ We stand ready to give tvery k 
WRITE FOR TESTIMONIALS, EXPER ADVI 


STREET RAILWAYS ADV 


FLAT IRON BUILDING 
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What the S. R. A. Co. 


y Knows and Says 
about Street-Cars 








b’ 
Y, A, Few people hunt out ordinary advertisements from beneath the overpowering department store 
advertisements, in newspapers. Mr. J. M. Frailey, the secretary of the Campbell's Soup 
Company, which made its great success in the street-cars, says: 
ty “In most of the prominent dailies throughout the country, the department store announcements 
overshadow general advertisements so that nothing but the largest spaces are impressive.” 
oad 


, The street-cars are necessary to common, every-day intercourse; are used by all the population, 
omitting children, very poor people and invalids. ‘The difference in favor of the street-car adver- 
tisement, outside of the matter of cost, is in the car ad's superior chances of being seen. The cards 
who d almost compel attention ; they exert a seductive influence over the habit of observation. Aided in 
ag power by the freedom of the mind of the passenger, the card has a monopoly of attraction in 
the cars. 


(., Buyers and sales managers in many lines of goods have been holding this opinion for a good 
” while past. The heads of many concerns, we fear, displayed less common sense than Mr. 
| Wanamaker, in not accepting the suggestion of those who come into immediate contact with 
the people flocking to their counters from the street-cars. 


will D, Many an un-made-up mind has been made up at the sight of a street-car advertisement, while 
many a mind made up in advance has been altered by the same sight. The chance to say “ the 
last word” is courted by all seeking to make converts in any sphere. 


ith al E, Mr. Wanamaker’s street-car service is roughly estimated to cost $150.00 per day, all told. 

vit . The cars carry, every day, 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 passengers. This “circulation” is greater 4 

than the ordinary service of all the leading dailies in New York, while the cost of the car service is 

as Mr. Wanamaker says, about that of usingonly one of the big dailies “in a big way.” The 

advertising costs 5 to 6 cents to every 1,000 of passengers, for this special daily card. A close esti- 

Id cost} ™mae would probably reduce this figure. We know that in cities controlled by us the rate for space 

4 would fall as low as 3 to 2 1-2 cents per 1,000. 

Way. F,, When you multiply your readings, exposed in the cars simultaneously, by 10 (our usual plan for 
advertising of national products) you have 500 words before an audience some of whom ride | 

four times a day. So that, during a month, there is nothing readable in your factory story that you 

cannot tell on the street-car cards. 











s ab@ three-fourths of all the car-space in the United States and 
ive tivery best help, both in copy and service. 
XPERADVICE ON COPY, RATES, ETC., TO 


WVERTISING COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Publishers. 


Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
a two dollars a year, one dollar for six 
months, in advance. On receipt of five dollars 
four paid subscriptions, sent in at one time, will 
be put down for one year each and a larger num- 
ber at the same rate. Five centsacopy. Three 
dollars a hundred. Being printed from stereo- 
type —1| itis always posses oe supply back 
py if wanted in lots of 500 or more, but in 
= a cases the charge will be five dollars a 





ADVERTISING bh 
Advertisements 20 cents pearl measure, 

15 ~~ to the inch ($3); 200 fines to >the page ($40) 
y t ver- 


tisers, if granted, double price is aueenaed 
Un time contracts the last copy is repeated 
phe to come to hand one week 
in ane 0 az of publication. 

Contracts by the month, quarter or year, may 
be discontinued at ~ pleasure of the advertiser, 
and space used paid for pro rata. 

Two lines smallest advertisement taken. Six 
words make a line. 

mrorzining appearing as reading matter is in- 
se 

All advertisements must be handed in one 
week in advance. 

Advertisers to the amount of $10 are entitled 
to a free subscription for one year, if demanded. 








CHARLES J. ZINGG, 
Editor and Manager. 


OFFICES: NO. ro SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F. W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill,E.C 


NEW YORK, APRIL 18, 1906. 


PRINTERS’ INK is absolutely 
an independent journal, Ccon- 
nected in no way whatever with 
any advertising agency, seiling 
its advertising space only for 
cash, and standing entirely upon 
its merits as a news medium 
for advertisers and an educative 
force in the advertising field. 

















SuccESSFUL publicity is the kind 
that produces more business. 





ADVERTISING which has not the 
confidence of the public cannot be 
made to pay. 








IF you have attained the point 
where the public believes in your 
advertisements—never once abuse 
it by a misstatement ‘however 
trivial, 


Tue El Paso, Texas, Herald, 
has issued a new rate card, based 
on its 1905 circulation, which av- 
eraged 5,011 copies. The circu- 
lation has increased to 5,500 at the 
present time, 





THE Youngstown, Ohio, Tele- 
gram has been purchased by R. 
T. Dobson, of Akron. Charles M. 
Palmer made the sale. 





THE value of advertising space, 
big or little, depends not on how 
many words you can get into it 
but on- how many dollars you can 
get out of it. 








THE best publication for any 
advertiser to use is the one that 
for the least price will place his 
announcement before the greatest 
number of people likely to be in- 
terested in the thing advertised. 





GREAT RECORD, 


The publishers of the Des 


Moines, Ia. Capital, report a 
wonderful advertising record for 
March. The Capital in that 
month published two thousand 
more inches of advertising m 
twenty-seven issues than either of 
their competitors in thirty-one is- 
sues. The Capital’s success is 
due to results and these are due 
to its almost perfect city circula- 
tion. 





AD CLUB IN PHILADEL- 
PHIA. 


About fifty prominent advertis- 
ers, advertising managers, agency 
and newspaper men of Philadel- 
phia, have formed an advertising 
club with the appropriate title of 
“The Poor Richard Club.” It 
will follow-the general line of 
similar organizations elsewhere. 
Officers and committees for the 
first year are as follows: 

President, Thomas Martindale; vice-presi- 
dent, + ex-Mayor Edwin S. Stuart, Ellis 
Gimbel, C. E. Smith, W. H. Marle; secretary, 
Joseph 'H. pel; treasurer, H. C. Gara 

Executive eohines idles yong chair- 
es David Fleisher, H. I. Ireland, Samual 
Lit, Gabriel Blum, Louis Kolb, H. O. Wilbur, 
} Bertram Lippincott. 

Entertainment and Dinner Committee—C. 
K. Arnold, chairman; A. S. Wheeler, M. F. 
Hanson, Cc. a. Roberts, x. &: Edmondson, 
W. H. Ostrander, H. "A. Gatchell, F. K. 
Mulindger and T. A. Daly. 

Membership Conse 0. W. Tryon, 
chairman; C. B. Taylor, toe Rabon, a 
C. Van Haagen, W, P. Mill ey W. Hotton, 
Jr. 
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Be not scornful of theories. 
They are the eggs from which 
facts are hatched, sometimes, 





CHARLES M. PALMER has re- 
cently closed the sale of the Cul- 
ver, Ind., Citizen. The property 
has been owned by J. H. Koontz 
& Son, and was purchased by A. 
B. Holt, of Kankakee, Illinois. 


A POSTER EXHIBITION. 


An _ exhibition of advertising 
posters was lately held by the 
Municipal Art Society, New York, 
at 37 West 34th street. It in- 
cluded many examples of foreign 
work, including posters for ex- 
positions. Among the American 
exhibitors were Chester Loomis, 
Ella Condie Lamb, G. W. Ed- 
wards, James Preston, W. W. 
Faweett, F. D. Steele, Edward 
Penfield, the R. E. Gould Co., 
and the O. J. Gude Co., New 
York, . 








THe Spring Catalogue of 
French, Shriner & Urner contains 
a paragraph which bears directly 
upon an item which appeared re- 
cently in Printers’ INK, con- 
cerning the politeness of attend- 
ants in some of New York’s shoe 
stores. “Polite attention,” the 
catalogue states, “and intelligent 
assistance from salespeople are 
features of the service one re- 
ceives in ‘F. S. & U.’ shops. The 
most critical patron is assured of 
complete satisfaction.” 


TRADE JOURNAL EDITOR 
KILLED. 


William Van Benthuysen, sixty- 
seven years old, was knocked 
down by a street car in New York 
April 7, and subsequently died 
from the shock. Thirty-five years 
ago he was financial editor of the 
New York Times. He later be- 
came an editor on the Scientific 
American and then on the Shoe 
and Leather Reporter. Leaving 
that paper he became proprietor 
of the Shoe and Leather Chron- 
icle, which he owned at the time 
of his death, 
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PRINTING THAT PAYS. 


“It don’t make any difference to 
me about the Color” said the Ad-_ 
vertiser to his Printer. “Just put 
in Plenty of It. You ought to 
know. What’s Right.” 

The Printer, being just a Job 
Printer and not.an Advertising 
Printer, ought to have known. But 
he didn’t. He put in Plenty of It 
—Too Much of It. 

And when the Advertiser got 
the Booklet he sighed wearily, 
paid the Bill, and—! !!!! 





We make the printing of com- 
mercial literature a commercial 
fine art. 

We get out printed matter that 
impresses those who get it with 
the character and individuality of 
the advertiser who sends it out. 

But while we make it artistic- 
ally and typographically effective, 
we make it advertisingly efficient. 
We make it “do the business.” 

The first thing we want to know 
in laying out a job is: “What class 
of people and what use is it in- 
tended for?” 

Then we lay out the work ac- 
cordingly.. When the prospective 
customer gets it he is impressed 
by it without knowing how or 
why. 

For instance—we wouldn’t al- 
low a client of ours to get out a 
fertilizer booklet intended for dis- 
tribution among farmers in the 
same way he might a high-grade 
jewelry catalogue intended for 
circulation among the smart set. 

Good Taste and Suitability are 
what we furnish at a fair price. 





You have some printing on hand 
that should be done right, Tell 
us your requirements and let us - 
quote you prices. 


THE ETHRIDGE-KENNEDY 
COMPANY, 
Hartford Building, 
41 Union Square, 
Telephone 4847 Gramercy, 
New York City. : 
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Swirt & Company published a 
series of Easter advertisements in 
the Chicago papers which were 
especially attractive in illustration 
and text. 





Publicity is the name of a neat 
monthly periodical issued in the 
interest of the William S. Power 
agency, Pittsburg. Its pages are 
small but meaty. 





NO MEDICAL AD- 


VERTISING. 


The Star Monthly, a boys’ pa- 
per published at Oak Park, IIl., 
made it a rule some months ago 
to accept no medical advertising. 
Its April issue this year omitted 
2,000 lines of medical business 
that was carried last year, yet 
despite the decrease in this class 
of publicity a general increase in 
advertising of 1,000 lines was 
realized, 


TAKES 





EDITOR BECOMES AGENCY 
WRITER. 


George H. Daugherty, for a 
number of years news editor of 
the Indianapolis News, recently 
resigned to join the literary staff 
of the Long-Critchfield agency, 
Chicago. He has had an experi- 
ence in newspaper work extend- 
ing over sixteen years, and is 
familiar with the farm clientele 
on which most of the Long- 
Critchfield Corporation’s advertis- 
ing accounts center. 





BUILD “TRIBUNE” PRESSES 
BIGGER. 


Even running from five o’clock 
Saturday afternoon to five Sunday 
morning, the five octuple presses of 
the Chicago Tribune can barely 
print the edition now demanded 
of its Sunday paper. Therefore, 
arrangements have been made to 
convert each into a double sex- 
tuple, enlarging the present press 
capacity about thirty per cent. The 
Chicago Journal's presses will be 
used while the change is being 
made, 
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AND RATES 20,000 
ADVERTISERS. 


LISTS 





The latest edition of the “Ad- 
vertisers’ Reporter,” issued by the 
Publishers’ Commercial Union, 
Chicago and New York, gives the 
names, addresses and credit ra- 
tings of more than 20,000 adver- 
tisers in all parts of the United 
States and Canada, together with 
ratings for general and _ special 
advertising agents. The Publish- 
ers’ Commercial Union is: now in 
its twenty-fifth year. 


THE AWARD. 


In Printers’ INK for December 
20, 1905, On page 47, there appear- 
ed an advertisement wherein a 
manufacturing concern offered a 
prize of $50 for the best solution 
submitted to certain questions 
asked in the ad. After a careful 
consideration, the prize money 
was awarded on April 6 to Mr. 
W. H. Harrison, 377 S. Orange 
Avenue, South Orange, N. J., and 
a check for the above amount was 
mailed the same day to Mr. Har- 
rison, 





NEWS AND ADS BY TELE- 
PHONE. 


The Elmer (N. J.) Times, a 
progressive country weekly, sends 
to readers in the farming country 
around that town a circular letter 
inviting them to telephone news 
items each week, and also to use 
their home telephones as a means 
of sending in classified advertise- 
ments at the last moment before 
going to press. The Elmer Times 
issues an interesting rate book to 
advertisers, showing the town’s 
potato market and giving the 
following pertinent facts about its 
territory: 


Six lower counties of New Jersey produce 
more agricultural products than the entire State 
of Florida. In 1905 the West Jersey and Sea- 
shore Railroad handled 2,305,665 packages of 
produce shipped from these six counties, From 
Elmer there were shipped 84,967 barrels ot 
white potatoes in 1905. More than half of the 
total of all the potatoes shipped over the West 
Jersey R. R. (which covers six counties) in 
1905; in fact, 7,100 barrels of potatoes went out 
from Elmer in excess of the combined ship- 
ments made from other stations in the six 
counties, 

















A TWO-PURPOSE COVER. 


Voltax, a new insulating mater- 
ial designed to replace rubber in 
electrical work, is briefly and skil- 
fully described in a booklet from 
the Electric Cable Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. A heavy board 
cover had been employed on the 
book of twenty pages, both to at- 
tract attention and give the in- 
formation convenient form for 
preservation. 





CHICAGO “TRIBUNE'S” IN- 
DEX EXPURGATORIUS. 


Since the first of the year the 
Chicago Tribune has refused to 
make contracts for advertising 
proprietary remedies that pay the 
internal revenue tax, unless ad- 
vertised as containing malt, or as 
liquor, and for remedies contain- 
ing acetanilid, morphine or opium, 
and for cancer, consumption and 
lost manhood cures. 








NEW KANSAS CITY PAPER. 


A new daily called the Evening 
Post has begun publication in 
Kansas City, and is said to be 
successful. A. Fuller Brooker, 
formerly manager of the World, 
that city, is publisher and prin- 
cipal shareholder in the corpora- 
tion, which has $100,000 capi- 
tal. A building at McGee and 
Tenth streets is occupied, and the 
company proposes to publish two 
farm papers, Poultry Culture, 
monthly, and Farm Folks, weekly. 

ooo 


TOLD IN PICTURES. 


By way of emphasizing the ad- 
vertising value of the Kellogg 
lists a fine booklet containing 
nothing but half-tones of crowded 
city streets, contrasted with quiet 
rural scenes, has been issued by 
the A. N. Kellogg Newspaper 
Co., Chicago and New York. 
These papers reach over 5,000,000 
country readers per issue, it is 
claimed. The booklet is a hand- 
some production, and bears the 
imprint of the DeVinne Press, 
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THE first issue of the Provi- 
dence, R. I., Evening Tribune and 
Telegram, appeared on. March 
12th, and within three weeks the 
publishers state that the circula- 
tion reached 29,500 copies. The 
new paper seems to have already 
secured the confidence of Provi- 
dence people, which of late years 
the old Telegram was unable to 
obtain to any marked degree. 


Tue Frank A. Munsey Com- 
pany has issued a new schedule 
for the closing of advertising 
forms of all of the Munsey publi- 
cations. The last forms of: the 
Argosy, All-Story Magazine and 
Scrap Book now close on the 15th 
of the second month preceding 
the month of publication, and the 
last forms of Munsey’s Magazine 
on the 25th of the second month 
preceding the month of publica- 
tion. 





For seven consecutive weeks 
there have appeared in Printers’ 
Ink condensed revisions of news- 
paper circulation reports covering 
eight States and territories and 
the District of Columbia, as glean- 
ed from the annual volumes of the 
American Newspaper Directory, 
issued during the past fourteen 
years. It is an extraordinary en- 
dorsement of the accuracy of that 
monumental work that up to the 
present time not one inaccuracy 
has been detected or even assert- 
ed to have been discovered, in any 
of the reviews, although they deal 
with nearly two thousand papers 
and cover a period of nearly half 
a generation. 





THE GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR. 
Boston, April 5, 1906. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

There has been considerable talk 
about the Gillette Safety Razor ad- 
vertising. 

Wood, Putnam & Wood have placed 
renewals with all the leading maga- 
zines and weeklies for this well-known 
razor, covering this year. 

Considerable talk has been, made by 
other parties to the effect that we had 
lost the account, the other parties claim- 
ing that they had secured it. 

Yours very truly, 
Woop, Putnam & Woop. 
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Tue Aurora, Ill, Beacon an- 
nounces an advance in advertising 
rates on June Ist. 











EIGHT or ten years ago many 
advertisers did use all the leading 
magazines. In those days the list 
consisted of perhaps a dozen me- 
diums, where to-day it consists of 





35 to 50. In ten years the rates 
have advanced as well as_ the 
number of mediums. 

THe eighth number of the 


“American Correspondent,” print- 
ed on Coupon Bond and intended 
as a stimulus to the use of that 
paper, contains much that ought 
to be valuable to any _ busi- 
néss man interested in good pa- 
per and printing. It is published 
by the American Writing Paper 
Company of Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts. 

With the exception of one 
Newark paper, the Elizabeth, N. 
J., Journal claims to carry more 
advertising than any other daily 
in the State. During November 
and December it carried almost a 
million lines of paid advertising—- 
largely local business. The 
Journal's publishers believe that it 
carries more classified advertising 
than any other paper in the eoun- 
try published in a city no larger 
than Elizabeth, 


EFFECTIVE. 


The Grain Man’s Guide, a new 
monthly magazine for the grain 
trade, published at Decatur, IIl., 
sends out a mailing card to drum 
up subscribers. This card bears 
a cartoon from the current issue 
of the magazine itself, together 
with succinct information that in- 
dicates the character of the publi- 
cation. A large coupon to be torn 
off and converted into a reply 
card makes subscribing easy. The 
whole is commendable and could 
hardly be improved by one out of 
touch’ with the magazine’s clien- 
tele. C. A. Burks is manager of 
the Grain Man’s Guide, and H. R. 
Phillips advertising manager. 
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Savincs bank publicity ought to 
contain educational points. It’s 
easier to make than to save 
money. 





SIXTEEN daily papers are pub- 
lished in the Canadian West at the 
present time, and the Winnipeg 
Free Press asserts that more 
white paper is used in its produc- 
tion than in all the other fifteen 
put together. In a recent issue 
the Free Press printed 162% col- 
umns of advertising, of which 
35% columns consisted of classi- 
fied notices and want advertise- 
ments. 





In the next Tour years the 
Million Population Club of St. 
Louis is to spend $400,000— 
$100,000 a year—in giving public- 
ity to the resources of that city. 
The plans for the campaign as 
submitted by the H. W. Kastor 
& Sons Advertising Company, of 
St. Louis, were deemed the most 
feasible by the Club’s executive 
committee, and the contract was 
awarded to that company. 





TWO PUBLISHING HOUSES 
MAY USE THE NAME 
“LOTHROP.” 


The Lothrop Publishing Co., 
Boston, lately sought in the courts 
to have the use of the name 
“Lothrop” denied to the Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co., of the same 
city. The Supreme Court. of 
Massachusetts denied this applica- 
tion. Two years ago the com- 
plainant assigned for the benefit 
of creditors. The assignee dis- 
posed of the property to Lee & 
Shepard Company, and_ subse- 
quently the concern known as 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Com- 
pany was formed. The Court 
holds that this gave to the pur- 
chaser of the property a right to 
the use of the plaintiff's name as 
a designation of the publications 
that had previously borne its .im- 
print and to advertise as the 
plaintiff's successor in the husiness 
so purchased, 




















CHARLESTON, S. C., is conducting 
an extensive municipal advertising 
campaign in Southern newspapers. 
Large spaces are used, and the 
advertising is sent direct by the 
Manufacturers’, Jobbers’ and 
Bankers’ Association of that city, 
of which B. F. McLeod is presi- 
dent, 





STARKE GOES IN SEARCH 
OF HEALTH. 


M. Lee Starke, head of the 
New York agency bearing his 
name, has left the city for an in- 
definite period, it is reported, go- 
ing in search of health. The 
agency will be. managed during 
his absence by Robert M. Mc- 
Mullin, vice-president; T. F., 
Kennedy, secretary, and Edward 
M. Baker, treasurer. 





A PLEASING CUSTOM. 


It is the practice of New York 
street-car conductors, as_ else- 
where, to call out the names of 
streets as the car approaches 
them. But passengers on _ the 
Broadway and Fourth avenue 
lines seldom hear conductors call 
Ninth or Tenth streets. When 
those thoroughfares are reached 
the call is always “Wanamaker’s,” 
and it is said this distinction is 
enjoyed by no other large store in 
the city. 





BIG PRESS FOR FARM 


PAPER. 
A fine perfecting press is being 
built for Up-to-Date Farming, 


Indianapolis, at a cost of $20,000, 
and will be installed by July. The 
machine is adapted for high-class 
magazine work. By special at- 
tachments it will be made to de- 
liver the product either flat or fold- 
ed.* It will print, paste, fold, trim 
and deliver for mailing papers 
of 16, 20, 24, 32 and 4o pages. Its 
capacity will be 8,000 complete 
papers an hour. By the beginning 
of 1907 it is hoped to make Up- 
to-Date Farming a weekly. It is 
now published semi-monthly, 
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H, P, Nickerson, treasurer, 
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“WitH Nature in Colorado,” 
an attractive pamphlet, is the first 
of the season’s offerings describ- 
ing and picturing the beauties of 
mountainous Colorado. It is be- 
ing distributed by the Passenger 
Department of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad. 








IMPORTANT KODAK PAY- 
ENT VOID. 


An important suit to test the 
right of the Eastman Kodak Co. 
to exclusive manufacture of day- 
light loading films, on cartridges, 
was recently decided by the Uni- 
ted States Circuit Court of Ap- 
p@als for the Southern District of 
New York. Three years ago the 
Anthony & Scovill Co, began 
making this cartridge in the belief 
that the patent was void for want 
of patentability, and the court 
sustains this belief, on suit for 
infringement being brought by the 
Eastman Co. The daylight load- 
ing cartridge film has bee. widely 
advertised as a feature of East- 
man cameras. 





TWO Y. M. C. A. ADVERTIS- 
ING CLASSES. 


The advertising class of the 
23d street branch of the Y. M. C. 
A., New York City, celebrated the 
close of its winter course of lec- 
tures on advertising with a dinner 
April 2. The lectures began last 
October,: under the management 
of Bert B. Farnsworth, educa- 
tional director. Among the lec- 
turers were Arthur Brisbane of 
the Hearst papers, Edward P. 
Call, publisher of the New York 
Commercial; Frank L. Blanchard, 
and George E. Perry, advertising 
manager of the Siegel-Cooper Co. 

Twenty-one young men who 
have attended the Boston Y, M. 
C. A.’s advertising course the 
past winter recently formed the 
Trimount Advertising Club in 
that city, with the following 
officers: Joseph G. Morgan, presi- 
dent; W. A. Weld, vice-presi- 
dent; W. F. Downing, secretary; 
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THE first step to secure success- 
ful advertising is to have some- 
thing of real merit to offer. 





THE man interested in advertis- 
ing who carefully reads the eight- 
page article in this issue of 
PRINTERS’ INK, entitled “Modern 
Agency Service,” will find it one 
of the most interesting and 
thought inducing that has ever 
appeared in these pages. 


ALSO GOING UPTOWN. 


On May 1 the Homer W. 
Hedge agency, at 120 Broadway, 
New York, will move uptown to 
the Deutsch Building, 11 West 
32nd street. 

The offices of Comfort and 
Lane’s List, which have been in 
Temple Court, are to be moved up 
to the Flatiron Building. Fred 
Howard Owen is New York rep- 
resentative of these publications. 


POSTOFFICE BARS ODD AD- 
VERTISING. 


A fraud order has been issued 
in Sam Francisco against an in- 
stallment house that tried to trace 
delinquent debtors who had 
moved, reports the New York 
Evening Post. It advertised, as 
a fictitious legal agency, that in- 
formation was awaiting certain 
heirs about estates in the East, 
and then printed the defrauding 
customers’ names, slightly altered 
to avoid suspicion. Replies were 
obtained from many, but the Post- 
office rules that this is fraud. 








Tue advertising of the National 
Cigar Stands Co. 23 East 21st street, 
New York, promises to be one of the 
largest newspaper accounts of the year. 
Louis K. Liggett, president of the Na- 
tional, is also president of the United 
Drug Co., of Boston. Mr. Liggett is 
authority for the statement that Na- 
tional advertising will extend to one 
thousand cities and towns as rapidly as 
cigar cases can be delivered to dealers. 
In Providence and other cities which 
are ready for business, the newspapers 
are carrying full page ads each week. 
The National Cigar Stands Co, is an 
independent concern, in no way con- 
nected With any other tobacco com- 
panies. The advertising is placed by 
the Hampton’ Advertising Co. of New 
York. 
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FoLttowinc the example of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., who have 
lately moved into a large plant 
outside the business center of Chi- 
cago, the mail-order house of 
Montgomery Ward & Co. has 
purchased 215,000 square feet of 
land as the site for buildings to 
accommodate their rapidly grow- 
ing business. The tract cost 
$340,000, 





SAID TO BE AN ADVERTIS- 
ING MOVEMENT. 


For many months a sensational 
line of watch advertising has been 
done by retailers who offer Amer- 
ican watches of well-known makes 
at prices below what they are 
sold for regularly. These cut- 
price dealers state, in their ad- 
vertising, that such watches are 
bought in London, where they 
have been shipped to sell below 
home prices, and are brought back 
to this country duty free, Charles 
A Keene, a New York jeweler at 
180 Broadway, has taken half 
pages in daily papers to advertise 
Waltham and Elgin watches be- 
low regular prices. The other 
day one of his advertisements was 
read on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, as an argument 
for tariff revision. The Waltham 
Watch Company, in a letter to 
the Boston Transcript, states that 
this advertising is inspired by 
Swiss watch manufacturers, and 
that a fund has been subscribed 
for the purpose. Activity on the 
part of American watch manufac- 
turers has made the trade in for- 
eign watches fall off immeasur- 
ably in the United States. Cir- 
culation of the impression that 
American watches carry too large 
a profit would be likely to help 
sales of imported movements, 
hence the exploitation of watches 
that have been _ re-imported. 
American manufacturers have 
also been active in foreign mar- 
kets. The American Waltham 
Watch Company, at Waltham, 
Mass., and Boston, is now the 
largest house in the world in ex- 
port watch trade, 
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ADVERTISING CONVEN- 


ON. 


On Saturday, April 21st, the 
next convention of the Pacific 
Coast Advertising Men’s Associa- 
tion will convene at Sacramento. 
Attention will be devoted to pub- 
licity methods exploiting com- 
munities, 


NEW MICHIGAN DAILY. 


A new afternoon paper, the 
Star, has been launched at St. 
Joseph, Mich. C. E. and E, S. 
Kellogg are its publishers, and 
Alvin T. Steinel, editor. The 
town already has two dailies, both 
afternoon papers—the Herald and 
Evening Press. 


SAN FRANCISCO AGENCY 
REORGANIZES. 


Metz’ Magazine says arrange- 
ments are understood to have been 
completed whereby Josua Eppin- 
ger, owner of the advertising agen- 
cy of Barnhart & Swasey, Inc., 
San Francisco, and Nolan Davis, 
formerly advertising manager of 
the Fresno Democrat, have or- 
ganized a $50,000 corporation to 
take over the entire business, good 
will and plant of Barnhart & 
Swasey. The new corporation 
will be known as “The Nolan 
Davis Company, Inc., operating 
Barnhart & Swasey.” Mr. Davis 
is president and general manager. 
Mr. Eppinger is secretary and 
treasurer. 
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What Is Printers’ Ink Good For? 
By Charles Austin Bates, 


I am commissioned to tell in fifteen hundred words 
why every man interested in general advertising should 
subscribe for and read Printers’ INK. 

To any one who will read this issue, or any issue, the 
fact must be self-evident. However, as I have read 
Printers’ Ink for just about fifteen years, I should be able 
to say for it one hundred good words per year. 





Printers’ INK is good for two things—for its facts and 
for its ideas—for its information and for its stimulation. 

The man who cannot make an average extraction of 
one idea per issue will never succeed in any business under 
the sun. 

There is no other publication that has exerted so great 
an influence on the business methods of the country and, 
for that matter, of the world. 

Think a minute and you will see that I am right. 

Advertising is by far the greatest single division of 
business—the most far reaching—the most influential in 
determining plans, policies and profits. 

Trademarks are guarantees of honesty in manufac- 
ture; trademarks. are useless if not known, and they can- 
not be known withvut advertising. 

The trademark is generally the most valuable asset of 
a business and its establishment is costly. 

Advertising is the tool or machine with which it is 
made, and the cost is high or low according to the skill and 
knowledge with which it is handled. 

This skill and knowledge is not born in any man any 
more than an education in law, medicine or civil engineer- 
ing is the result of pre-natal influence. 





An education in advertising is secured by the same 
methods that bring education in any other subject—by study 
and practice—by keeping pace with the progress of the art. 





The 19,000 extra names to whom this issue is ad- 
dressed are certainly thinking and working every day to 
devise methods for producing sales and trademarks at low 
cost in quick time. 

No one of them can be all-wise. No fifty of them can 
have a corner on all the knowledge and ideas in the adver- 
tising world, and so every one of them must be benefited 
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by reading Printers’ Ink, into which there comes, in the 
course of a year, a record of just about every new idea or 
fact in the selling end of the business world. 

The work of helping sales by printed words is exact- 
ing. It is expensive if poorly done. There is no other 
work in which a really good thought may produce such 
bountiful return. 

Many and many a business success comes from the in- 
ception and development of a single good advertising 
idea—and I guess no idea comes straight down from 
Heaven pure and undefiled—I guess not. Good ideas are 
developments of other ideas. A suggestion starts a train 
of thought over a new mental road, and somewhere along 
the line is the idea you’ve been looking for. 





Do you know what Printers’ Ink is ? 

It is a sieve—it is a separator. 

It contains many pages of solid type, but eer hold 
only the cream. Enough material comes in every week to 
make two, or five, or twenty times as many pages. It is 
all sifted and the best is passed on to you. 

Don’t expect to like it all—don’t expect every line to 
be useful to you. Don’t look for profit on every page or 
even in every issue. 

How much do you want for a two-dollar bill ? 

Aren’t ideas worth as much as cigars? Sposen we say 
two-for-a-quarter? 

Sixteen ideas per year from fifty-two issues! 

The chances are a good many to one that if you’ll take 
this copy in one hand and a blue pencil in the other, and 
mark every idea or suggestion, you will find more than 
sixteen blue marks in this one issue. 

I dare you to try it. 





There’s another end to the proposition—the fact end. 

The man who is spending his money, or his boss’s 
money, for advertising must have a few facts to go on—and 
the Lord knows they are hard enough to get in this business. 

Now, Printers’ Inx is the offspring of Rowell’s Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory and is published from the same 
office. 

And Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory is the 
only source of accurate information about American news- 
papers. Its drag-net is set all the while for facts, and all 
of its information is available for use in Prinrers’ Ink. 

Publications change. Their relative positions in their 
field are not the same this year as last. Things are happen- 
ing all the while that should have an effect on next year’s 
plans—on next year’s list of publications an advertiser 
should use. 
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Sometimes you get these things definitely in Printers’ 
INK, sometimes you see only a few straws that show the 
wind direction. Anyway you keep in touch with what is 
going on, and you've got to keep in touch, or you'll pretty 





soon be a hide-bound volume of back numbers. 
If you think I’m wrong, read this issue, ads and all, 
and see if you don’t learn at least four important things. 


I dare you. 


And in the language of the distinguished and succinct 


Mr. Wilson, of Maryland— 
That’s all. 


And I have 594 words to spare. 





The subscription price of Printers’ Ink is 
TWO DOLLARS a year, ONE DOLLAR for 
six months, always payable in advance. Ad- 
dress, with check or money order, 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO., 
10 Spruce St., New York. 





ANALYZED CIRCULATION. 





STATISTICS PREPARED FOR THE 
“CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR WORLD,” 
BOSTON, INDICATE HOW READERS 
LIVE, WHAT THEY SPEND, OCCU- 
PATIONS, CREEDS, AGES, NUMBER 
OF CHILDREN, ETC.—VALUABLE TO 
ADVERTISERS AND AN EXCELLENT 
METHOD OF ADVERTISING FOR THE 
PUBLISHER. 





What is the best way to adver- 
tise a publication? Printers’ INK 
believes that, for a newspaper, 
vital statistics about the commu- 
nity in which it circulates—bank 
clearings, wages, data about re- 
tailers, etc—are of more import- 
ance to an advertiser about to en- 
ter such a community than merely 
claims the newspaper might make 
as to size of circulation. Quantity 
is, of course, an important detail. 
But the people who read the paper 
are ‘naturally what the advertiser 
wants to hit. 

With a magazine or other publi- 
cation covering the whole country, 


an analysis of its community pre- 
sents difficulties. Yet there are 
ways of presenting facts about 
such a body of readers. In the 
past few years several magazines 
and farm papers -have done so by 
means of inquiry blanks sent out 


to readers, the replies to certain | 


questions indicating subscribers’ 
incomes, purchasing habits, ways 
of living, etc. Recently the Chris- 
tian Endeavor World, of Boston, 
has finished an investigation of 
this kind, and the tabulated re- 
sults have given that weekly a 
mass of data that is not ‘only in- 
teresting to advertisers, but fur- 
nishés valuable material for ad- 
vertising the publication. The 
Christian Endeavor World is one 
of the most widely circulated re- 
ligious publications, undenomina- 
tional in character. Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Directory 
credits it with 100,519 for 1904. 
Blanks containing twenty-eight 
questions were sent to 5,000 sub- 
scribers, prizes being offered for 
the best and promptest replies. 
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This was five per cent of the total 
circulation, and two per cent of 
responses were received, or 2,000. 
The whole country was covered 
by the replies, and when received 
they were turned over to the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics 
of Labor, so that an impartial 
count by trained _ statisticians 
would be assured. From the two 
per cent of replies, which were 
ample to define the whole circula- 
tion by the law of averages, the 
statisticians have worked up a 
mass of data about the -Christian 
Endeavor World that has attract- 
ed considerable attention. The 
figures have not yet been printed, 
though they should be. 

Do readers answer advertise- 
ments? It was found that 48,050 
of the Christian Endeavor World’s 
readers do, that 13,200: do not, 
that 25,250 answer occasionally, 
and 16,950 seldom. Questions as 
to number of persons that read 
each copy of the journal showed 
a total of 398,845 readers for the 
100,000 copies, or about four per 
copy. There are 218,400 female 
readers and 148,350 male. Forty 
per cent are between the ages of 
fifteen years and thirty, twenty- 
five per cent between thirty and 
forty-five, seventeen per cent be- 
tween fifty-five years and sixty. 

Statistics of occupations showed 
that these ten classes of readers 
led: 


HousewiveS........00..0 99 050 
I iod.c's Sse 65.0500 49,900 
FarmerS....occee.cssseee 35,050 
TRRGHETS cscccsiesicvincss 28,250 
Students.......eseesseeee 26,400 
Business ..........e0ee0¢ 14,950 
SR iiiekcdneceauneaee 13,700 
Clergymen .......cccsses 12,850 
Mechanics. o.-....e+eees 11,550 
Clergymen’s Wives...... 10,700 


One in eight subscribers is en- 
gaged in a profession, one in 
twelve in farming or gardening, 
one in fifteen in business, one in 
twenty-two belongs to the work- 
ing class. Ninety per cent live in 
private houses, and ten per cent 
in apartments. Average rent of 
apartments, $358 yearly; average 
value of houses, $4,808. 

Statistics as to town and coun- 
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try subscribers were as follows: 
ian Pop. 
In Cities OEP in ccas 100,000 1359745 
i stesge 50,000 3,842 
eeeeee 10,000 11,192 


In towns over...... 5,000 6,365 
In places less than. 5,000 63,865 


Readers who have children were 
forty-nine per cent, and those who 
have fone forty-eight per cent, 
there being 154,750 children from 
one year old to twenty in the 400,- 
ooo readers. Subscribers who have 
children in private schools number 
18.100; those who have not, 81,- 
goo; 21,600 subscribers have taken - 
a correspondence school course gt 
some kind, and 77,800 have not. 
Subscribers who have a garden, 
21,750; have not 12,700. Subscrib- 
ers interested in Christian En- 
deavor work, 91,100, not interest- 
ed, 13,050. Subscribers who are 
officers in Sunday Schools, 21,- 
400; tcachers, 44,600; scholars, 
51,400. : 

Denominational affiliations — of 
subscribers showed fifteen leading 
denominations, with five per cent 
scattered among small creeds. 
Those leading were: 


FRCS YTOFIEN 6 i.c50:6005800 34,100 
Congregational.......... 26,000 
RAI so sisewseca. vane) .<o~ Sen 
Methodist.....00000ss008 11,050 


Then follow some _ interesting, 
exhaustive tabulations as to the 
kinds of commodities purchased, 
periodicals read, etc. It may be 
well to insert here a little story 
about another tabulation of this 
sort: 

Some time ago a magazine of 
large circulation sent out similar 
blanks, and asked many questions 
about the kind of breakfast foods 
eaten by readers, make of stove, 
name of piano and so on. The 
replies showed: surprising statistics 
on pianos. Nearly every reader 
had one of the best make, and 
named the Steinway, Weber, 
Chickering, Knabe and others in 
the same class. The delighted ad- 
vertising manager of this publica- 
tion took his piano statistics to 
the advertising manager of a 
piano-player. 

“See what kind of pianos our 
readers have!” he said. “All the 
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best makes. That indicates their 
musical taste. Why don’t you ad- 
vertise your  piano-player to 
them?” 

The piano-player man is some- 
thing of an investigator himself. 

“Suppose you give us the names 
and addresses of 1,000 of your 
readers who have fine pianos,” he 
suggested. “We'll try ’em out.” 

A circular letter was then sent to 
these readers by the piano-player 
house, stating that the writer had 
learned they had a piano of such 
and such a make, and asking if a 
proposal to buy a player would be 
considered. As an inducement to 
reply a free piece of sheet music 
was offered. The replies were a 
surprise. Readers did not connect 
this proposal with the questions 
they had answered for the maga- 
zine, and a large . proportion 
frankly said they had no piano 
at all. In their desire to appear 
well on the magazine blank they 
had probably inserted the name of 
the piano they would like to have 
had! This incident indicates an 
element of weakness in statistics 
of the following sort, but does not 
by any means invalidate all. There 
is little inducement to falsify 
about soaps, breakfast foods, etc., 
and the story is quoted as a sug- 
gestion to those selling luxuries. 
Try out a few names. 

The Christian Endeavor 
World’s subscribers having pianos 
number 47,500, and with none, 50,- 
600; makes represented number 
237. Ten leaders, Chickering, 
Steinway, Emerson, Fischer, Kim- 
ball, Ivers & Pond, Decker, Hal- 
lett & Davis, Vose, Miller; 32,- 
750 have organs, 14,800 violins, 
and only 200 piano players; 16,2 
have no musical instrument of any 
kind. 

Sewing machines: Have, 99.250; 
have not, 5,300; 110 makes; Sing- 
er 28,550, New Home 9,850, Do- 
mestic 9,800, White 9,100, Wheeler 
& Wilson 8,450, Davis 3,450, 
Household 3,250, Standard 3,150, 
Wilcox & Gibbs 2,050, American 
1,450. 

Cameras: Have, 33,000; have 


not, 56,750; 66 makes; Eastman 
13,650, Brownie 3,350, Premo 2,- 
950, Cyclone 1,250, Poco 1,250. 

A long list of advertised articles 
used, of every kind, is given, 
Among those that lead in numeri- 
cal strength, according to number 
of families that use them these 
twenty-five lead: 


TVOTY GORD. cccccvccccscccce 22,450 
National Biscuit products.... 13,900 
Washburn’s flour......++++++ 12,400 
EMIS SEMEN ss s.cnaenssee nes se 11,C0o 
a Pee eee 10,800 
PL sone ccateckoseasienes 10,700 
Heinz’s products ........... 8,950 
LArkin SOAPS...:..ccccesoces 8,800 
PRMNUOD caskcin. Senses. cas 8,350 
Royal baking powder........ 7,950 
Shredded Wheat ............ 75300 
Postum Cereal,......sccees..0r 6,900 
SDURWIEE AIOCBs wo 5ic0.0,5:4:56.5 90:80 6,750 
Morse Bros.’ stove polish..., 5,550 
Macbeth chimneys........... 4,850 
SPURRED io op aiaisinve s 6% Wivia'o 0 a 3s 

Rogers Bros.’ silver......... 3,750 
OS ere 3,000 
Rajston products..... ....+. 31450 
PEITY DIPTITOB . 06.00.0010 000000% 3,150 
Gere ahaa eaues 2,700 
Pillsbury flour. .........000¢ 2,600 
Queen Quality shoes......... 2,600 
Arm & Hammer soda........ 2.350 
Williams’ shaving soap....... 2,250 


The “Great American Fraud” 
was also a subject of inquiry, and 
it was learned that 50,800 families 
use some kind of advertised rem- 
edy, while 31,400 never buy such 
remedies. The ten leaders were: 


Kilmer’s Swamp Root........ 9,850 
Stuart’s remedies......+...... 6,250 
PORG’S TRAC ..o6c0ccccsccece 6,200 
eee . See 
Lithia tatilete.,... ...:.00ccccsese 5,750 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla.......... 4,950 
Syrup of Figs......cccscoses 4,450 
Cuticura remedies. . ++ 4,200 





Pierce’s remedies. . +2 3,800 

Bromo-Quinine.............4 2,700 

Statistics of periodicals read 
show that every one of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor World’s. subscrib- 
ers takes a ten-cent magazine, 
97,600 a woman’s magazine, 43,050 
a $3 or $4 magazine, one in three 
an agricultural paper, one in three 
a children’s paper, one in eight 
a mail-order paper. Every sub- 
scriber takes some other religious 
paper, and one in three takes two 
others. Twenty-five leading 
magazines have this many sub- 
scribers in this 100,000 families: 


Ladies’ Home Journal....... 37-750 
Vouth’s Companion.......... 20,800 
Saturday Evening Post....... 15,950 
Everybody’s...cesesseceeeees 11,800 
Delineator,.....0..00 coccess 589690 
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McClure’s. Mieenitenadaee, See 
Success ......ccccccsevescers 11,450 
Woman’s Home Compan lion.. 10,550 
QUT OER i dss sc.csecvcctocves 10,050 
Review of Reviews.......... 8,550 
Ladies’ World..... 8,350 
Munsey’s......+.+- 8,050 
Cosmopolitan........+++++e08 7,050 
Harper’s Monthly 7,350 
COMBO Bviessniiss 50800 diene ses 6,150 
Good Housekeeping. . 5.750 
American I]!ustrated 54550 
COMING. cc vccessccccees ences ane 
Literary Digest... sicccessee 4,100 
McCall's Magazine.......... 4,050 
World's Work... cecssscoce 3,350 
Housekeeper s..-,.00.000 see 35250 
Scribner’s 2,800 
PIBOEY ss cicccicescccccsicccesce 1,950 
Appleton’secccccsscsescceres 1,950 


Twelve farm publications were 
mentioned, and stand as follows 











Farm Journal........cccceses 6 850 
Farm and Fireside... 3,750 
Farm and Home............. 2,650 
Country Life In America..... 1,350 
Green’s Fruit Grower......+.- 1,350 
New England Homestead.... —__1,350 
Ohio Farmer. .... 950 
Rural New Yorkcr. goo 
ff Sac 750 
New England Farmer....... 700 
Practical Farmer... «00000. 0+ 700 
Woman’s Farm Journal...... 700 
Forty religious papers were 
mentioned, of which these ten 
lead; 
Christian Herald..........0< 11,950 
Sunday School ‘Times........ 11,450 
Congregationalist.......... - 5,950 
ROE s 6-0 9606550% te0cee . 4,450 
Assembly Herald.. 4,300 
a One 4,250 
Hera!d and Presbyter........ 3,550 
ME ON iicdadwnneng sce 35450 
Record of Christian Work.... 2,950 
Sabbath Reading............ 2,850 


Five mail-order paper were 
mentioned ; 





Woman’s Magazine.......... 4:950 
PAIR 55054000. 20 ose 645M 
People’s Home Journai 1,000 
GOMMONR iv ccisseiscn Sescncsis 750 
Woman’s Farm Journal...... 700 


Regarding the advertising value 
of these statistics, George W. 
Coleman, advertising manager of 
the Christian Endeavor World, 
says: “They are a perfect reser- 
voir for us in correspondence with 
advertisers, and open the way for 
an interview in many cases where 
otherwise the gate might be shut. 
The original documents, just as 
they were received from subscrib- 
ers, are on file in our Boston 
office, arranged in packages of 
100 each, thus enabling any adver- 
tiser to see the original facts in any 
case. For ten years we have been 
given sworn detailed statements 


of our circulation, thus putting be- 
yond question the matter of quan- 
tity, and now we are able to be 
just as definite when the advertis- 
er wants to know about quality. 
The facts as they have come to us 
have been a surprise in some par- 
ticulars, even to ourselves, with 
exceptional facilities for knowing 
our subscribers through our high- 
ly organized system of societies. 
The ordinary judgment as to the 
quality of a medium is generally 
based upon its appearance, and 
guesswork. Such a method goes 
as wide of the mark as judging a 
man by the clothes he wears. We 
have felt that the time has come 
when the representative of a paper 
should give to an advertiser or 
agent just as explicit information 
in regard to the quality of circula- 
tion as he is expected to give 
nowadays with reference to quan- 
tity.” 
——~<+o>—_—_ 
THEATRICAL ADVERTISING 
QUALITIES. 


I would like to point out that the- 
atrical advertising is all comprehended 
from the word “Go!” The one great 
epoch-making phrase, “Walk up, now 
performing!” runs through all that we 
say and do in the drama. A man who 
cuts his hair in a peculiar way, or 
doesn’t cut it at all, marks himself 
with the phrase “To be seen alive 
within.” 

The subject of “Theatrical Adver- 
tising’ is divided into three heads. 
There is the common advertising of a 
theatrical thing. There is the theatrical 
advertising of a theatrical thing, and 
there is the theatrical advertising of 
anything. The best illustration I can 
give you of the theatrical advertising 
of a theatrical thing is the procession 
of a circus through a country town. 
You see the melancholy elephant, the 
doleful bear, the spotted horses and the 
m'serable cavaliers. You see Britannia 
with red elbows on top of a ginger- 
bread car. The parade advertises the 
circus in the evening. That is the 
theatrical advertisement of a theatrical 
thing. A similar parade on a date in 
November connected with the Lord 
Mayor’s Show is a theatrical advertise- 
ment of anything. In fact, anything 
that attracts attention is a good theat- 
rical advertisement, whether it is in a 
decoration or a divorce.—Cecil Raleigh, 
before London Sphinx Club. 

RELIES, 

Every one is responsible for what 
his name spells in the community in 
which it is  circulated.—Agricultural 
Advertising. 
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HOW A STOCK FOOD 
ADVERTISED. 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE CHANGE IN 
SELLING POLICY THAT WAS NE- 
CESSARY THREE YEARS AGO WITH 
STANDARD’ STOCK FOOD—A _ TOP- 
HEAVY BUSINESS RIGHTED WITH 
ADVERTISING IN THE FARM PA- 
PERS—F. E. SANBORN AND HIS 
VIEWS ON GOOD COPY, 


IS 





Few men have been longer in 
the stock food business than F. 
E. Sanborn, president of the 
Standard Stock Food Company, of 
Omaha. With one exception, it is 
said, Standard stock food is the 
oldest article of its kind in the 
United States. 

Stock “food,” it might be ex- 
plained, is really not a food at 
all, but a condiment that is pre- 
pared with meal or some other 
base to carry it, and fed to cattle, 
horses, sheep, swine, poultry, etc., 
to give them appetite and build 
them up by feeding. One of the 
pet scientific tricks of the directors 
of some agricultural stations is to 
get hold of a brand of stock 
“food,” analyze it, find nothing in 
the shape of food in its tonic in- 
gredients, and then publish a bul- 
letin to expose the commodity by 
brand, formula and maker’s name. 
The Doctor Wileys are not all in 
Washington. 

Stock foods were unknown 
twenty-five years ago, before the 
days of scientific stock growing. 
F. E. Sanborn got in on the 
ground floor of the business. He 
was born in Maine about forty- 
five vears ago, went from there to 
Boston, and in the late seventies 
took a trip to Omaha with a Bos- 
ton engineer in charge of a con- 
signment of railroad locomotives. 
This trip occupied six weeks and 
Sanborn had_ twenty-five cents 
when he landed in Omaha. The 


engineer went back to Boston, but 
his companion determined to stay 
awhile and look around. Almost 
immediately he got a job as a 
roustabout, 
work came 


When the 


but after two days’ 
down with measles. 
disease had run its 
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course he had to look for work 
A job soon presented it- 
self. He was put on the govern- 
ment building as a stone-dresser, 
though he had never handled 
stone-dressing tools in his life. 
There are still a couple of stones 
in that building which he points 
out with pride as his handiwork. 
But the dressing is fearfully 
crooked. In consequence of this 
crookedness he .was discharged. 
Then he found a place in an im- 
plement factory, and finally, sav- 
ing $100, started a feed business 
on his own account, which ulti- 
mately got him into the stock food 
line. A man came along with a 
stock food formula one day and 
bought some ingredients at San- 
born’s feed store. The latter 
watched him mix it, got interested, 
and bought the formula.  His- 
father back in Maine was a veter- 
inary surgeon, and young San- 
born always had a_ keen _ in- 
terest in stock. He took ‘the 
formula, experimented, changed 
and improved, and finally worked 
out an article that was the fore- 
runner of what is now sold as 
Standard stock food, 

From that time forth he pros- 
pered. First the food was sold 
direct to stock-raisers and farm- 
ers, the proprietor selling himself 
in a buggy and also sending out 
men. Then, as the business grew, 
a new plan of selling was adopted, 
Farmers through Nebraska, Iowa 
and adjacent States were made 
local selltng agents, and these soon 
ran up the sales to a point where 
it was necessary to have State 
superintendents of agents. A large 
tonnage business was handled di- 
rect through salesmen who sold 
to the big feeders. For fifteen 
years and more this system was 
adhered to, and it paid. But 
eventually it began to show de- 
fects. 

For one thing, it was top-heavy. 
State superintendents had to be 
good men, on high salaries, to 
hold the farmer-agents in the face 
of competition as the competitive 
business in stock foods grew and 
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the article became staple. Then, thing ran along like a forward 
though the business was big, it spring. But if there. was a crop 
covered only a small portion of failure in one of them, or the price 
the country. A few States in of beef fell-off, the business was 





F. E. SANBORN, 
President Standard Stock Food Co., Omaha. 


the corn belt comprised Stand- sadly decreased that year. Crop 
ard’s whole territory. When times failure over several States might 
were good in those States every- mean no business at all, 








go 


Mr. Sanborn did little advertis- 
ing. The company published a 
small periodical that went to 
agents, dealing with ways of feed- 
ing, selling suggestions, etc. It 
was expensive. This made up al- 
most all his expenditure for pub- 
licity. Frequently he took “fliers” 
in advertising, going into a publi- 
cation when a good solicitor came 
along, but filling the space with 
general copy that had no plan be- 
hind it. Solicitors kept at him 
persistently, but he had little faith 
in them as a class. They talked 
well, and every solicitor had a 
sure plan for making him rich. 
Somehow, though, the plans didn’t 
seem so good to him as they did 
to the solicitors. A _ single illus- 
tration will perhaps indicate where 
the fault lay. One day a solicitor 
showed up and brought not only 
a plan, but some advertisements 
all set up and printed. He was 
especially proud of a catch line he 
had invented for the article. 

“Every pound of Standard stock 
food makes a pound of beef,” was 
his phrase. “The longer you use 
that catch line,” the solicitor ex- 
plained, “the better your food will 
be known; every time a reader 
sees it he will think of Standard; 
advertise it long enough and it 
will become as valuable as ‘See 
that hump.’ ” 

“Yes, assented Sanborn, “it is a 
good phrase—simple, easily re- 
membered, euphonious. It’s fine. 
But every pound of Standard stock 
food costs ten cents, and beef on 
the hoof sells at only five cents 
a pound. How would you get 
around that?” 

In 1903, however, the Long- 
Critchfield Corporation, of Chi- 
cago, laid before Mr. Sanborn a 
plan for transferring his sales 
from farmer-agents to dealers, 
and for making his business na- 
tional instead of local. This plan 
involved a pretty liberal expendi- 
ture in farm papers, with follow- 
up work and direct correspond- 
ence with dealers. Its merits were 
sufficient to secure adoption, and 
it was put into operation. Since 
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then the Standard’s selling plan 
has been entirely revolutionized. 
About twenty farm papers were 
used the first year, and in these 
was printed a series of personal 
talks by Mr. Sanborn himself, giv- 
ing stock feeding information. 
Stock food can’t be sold on mail- 
order lines, as the charges for 
freight and express on small trial 
lots eat up the profit of both 
manufacturer and _ purchaser, 
Then, there are many competing 
foods available to the latter right 
in his own community. The first 
season's advertising was begun, 
then, with the idea of making no 


direct _ sales. Even the idea 
of inquiries was abandoned, 
because farmers have been can- 


vassed over and over until they 
are more or less tired of hearing 
the phrase “stock food” from can- 
vassers and their own neighbors. 
The farm paper advertising talked 
more about stock than it did about 
food. It had the advantage of be- 
ing good talk, and in the first per- 
son, with Mr..Sanborn’s portrait. 
Large general publicity in charac- 
ter, it referred readers to local 
dealers. 

Personal correspondence’ with 
dealers was begun immediately. 
The sale of a stock food can be 
taken up not only by the general 
merchant, but by a druggist, hard- 
ware man, grocer, etc. Proposi- 
tions for the exclusive agency in 
his town were made to those ap- 
proached, an outline of the adver- 
tising to be done was given, and 
by persistent writing, with force- 
ful literature, a sufficient number 
of retailers were interested to as- 
sure demand from advertising be- 
ing taken care of. During the 
first year every reply secured from 
a dealer cost a large sum—a pro- 
hibitive cost. The inquiries from 
readers of farm papers cost sev- 
eral dollars, too, but now they 
come in abundance at a cost of 
not over twenty cents each. As 
soon as a dealer was made the ex- 
clusive agent in a given territory 
the company began to do local ad- 
vertising to help him, The re- 
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tailer furnished a list of names of 
farmers, stock-raisers and feeders 
in his territory, selecting the 200, 
300 or 500 best people, and to each 
of these farmers the company sent 
a personal letter 6n stock feeding, 
with folders about the food. A 
coupon was also sent, good for a 
160-page book on feeding. This 
volume was specially compiled for 
the company, and gives hundreds 
of valuable suggestions for stock- 
‘men, drawn from twenty years’ 
correspondence and experience. If 
the farmer wanted this book he 
had to take his coupon to his deal- 
er. The copy given him had the 
card of the latter on the cover. 
Thus relations were established 
between the man who sold the 


commodity and the buyer who had 
interested 


been in it. Hundreds 





QI 
gressive farm journal advertising, 
with correspondence and personal 
work through traveling salesmen 
among the dealers, won results so 
good that the second year the 
list of mediums was increased to 
thirty papers, and now, in its 
third year of advertising, the com- 
pany is using fifty. The business 
is to-day altogether national, cov- 
ering every State and territory in- 
stead of the original group in the 
corn belt. In the palmy days of 
stock feetling sales of Standard 
were often made in car-lots to 
single feeders. Changes in the 
conditions in the cattle market 
have tended to put the big feeders 
out of business, however, and this 
highly profitable line of consump- 
tion fell off a few years ago. 
Through its advertising the com- 
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of these coupons were turned in 
the first year, and the book really 
formed the backbone of the cam- 
paign. Relations thus established 
were not permitted to lapse, for 
the company mails something to 
each name on the list four times 
a year—usually a letter, and al- 
ways timely printed matter. 

Half a dozen other stock food 
companies were working hard 
among retailers at the same time. 
Standard food brings no better 
profit to dealers than competitory 
foods, and the campaign was not 
in any way an excursion into an 
unworked field, but rather a stiff 
fight in an industry already on a 
fierce competitive basis. Much 
was made of the high quality of 
Standard food, however, and ag- 
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pany has again brought up sales 
to a point where things are as 
good as they were in the “palmy 
days.” The product is now mar- 
keted through retailers instead of 
the old farmer-agents. Copy run 
in agricultural journals is still of 
a general nature, with special ad- 
vertising for the poultry, swine 
and specialty papers. To supple- 
ment it the company has estab- 
lished a little paper called Thrifty 
Stock, which is mailed as often as 
issued to all the names that have 
been accumulated. The backbone 
of the campaign is found in cor- 
respondence and literature sent to 
dealers. This is by no means aca- 
demic in its appeal, but consists of 
a monthly letter telling “What to 
do now,” keeping dealers posted 
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on the changing demand for food 
for different kinds of stock each 
month in the year, suggesting 
methods of selling the food to new 
customers, making stock food the 
basis for increasing trade in other 
lines, etc. The retailer is con- 
tinually reminded that the com- 
pany is talking through the farm 
papers to 5,000,000 farmers every 
week, and that any stock-raiser in 
his territory who might be inter- 
ested will be put on the company’s 
mailing list for its periodical and 
regular circularizing. The sug- 
gestions regarding selling contain- 
ed in the company’s literature to 
dealers have been so practical 
and good that the dealers value 
them highly, applying them to all 
lines of merchandise. 

Mr. Sanborn writes most of the 
copy that is used in his advertis- 
ing, both for farm papers and 
dealers. He has given much 
thought to effective farm copy, 
knows the farmer thoroughly at 
first-hand acquaintance, and has 
many horse-sensible ideas on this 
detail : 

“My idea of an advertisement,” 
he says, “is about like this—so far 
as copy is concerned: Its object 
is to sell goods to a man who in 
all probability has not the slight- 
est interest in me or my proposi- 
tion. So I imagine I am a sales- 
man on a through train that stops 
one minute at a country junction. 
From the rear platform I see a 
farmer who [| think might be in- 
terested in what I have to sell. 
I have no opportunity to place my 
samples before him; I have no 
time to get into an argument or 
listen to any possible objections 
he may raise; all I can do is to 
say, ‘Hey, mister, my goods will 
do this, and that, and the other 
thing for you—they'll make money 
for you, or save money for you, 
or bring you health, comfort or 
happiness. I can prove this to 
your satisfaction. My name and 
address is Jones of Jonesville. 
’Phone, write or wire me. Gcod- 
by.’ : 
“You've got to say it in such a 





manner as to attract his attention 
when perhaps a dozen other sales- 
men are yelling at him, and he’s 
more interested in looking at the 
passengers. You must say it with 
enough earnestness to make him 


believe it, and enough force to. 


make him remember it. You must 
awaken his desire for what you 
offer, and his curiosity to know 
more about it, and you must do it 
all before the limited express 
whizzes away. Yet some adver: 
tisers think they ought to get all 
the business in the territory on 
the first trip, i 

“We sell Standard food to 
farmers of all sorts and condi- 
tions, in lots from a_ fifty-cent 
package to a carload, to rich men 
and poor men, to men who care 
little for expense and to men who 
must count every penny, to men 
who believe in us, and to men who 
don’t, but are willing to be shown, 
There is no typical American 
farmer. We have no typical cus- 
tomers. Our customers embrace 
such a great variety of men, with 
such varied interests that no one 
line of argument, save in the 
broadest sense, will appeal to all 
our possible customers with equal 
force. So you see in writing our 
advertisements, the writer must 
put himself in the place of a lot 
of different kinds of men—get the 
view point of each of them. 

“But that is not all of it. The 
writer must not only appeal to a 
wide variety of individuals but he 
must appeal to each one in his 
varying moods. The average man 
is much more susceptible to in- 
fluence, to argument and to new 
ideas at one time of day than at 
another. The young farmer, com- 
ing home from a dance on a clear 
moonlight night, with the only girl 
in the world beside him, is not the 
same kind of a chap that he is 
when the hired girl calls him for 
breakfast the next morning. 

“The average farmer, I imagine, 
takes up his farm paper and turns 
through it casually. He first gets 
a view of it as a whole. He sizes 


it up to find what is in that par-° 
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ticular issue that is of special in- 
terest to him, and this time over 
the paper, reads nothing as a 
whole. If I have told the story 
of my business in a headline and 
he has read it in two seconds on 
this trip over, I am satisfied. He 
may be called to the stables to 
look after a sick cow. A _ neigh- 
bor may come in and spend the 
rest of the evening. Any one of a 
hundred things may happen to 
prevent his ever taking up that pa. 
per again. My advertisement in 


it should not be wasted entirely to. 


him and that is why I try to see 
that it sticks out, that it appeals 
even to the reader who thinks he 
has not time to read it and that it 
tells him a story even if he gives 
it only a casual examination. The 
point is no matter how much fine 
type I may have in that ad—and 
I am not afraid of fine type,—lI 
want the name of my product and 
some brief statement in connec- 
tion with its value, that will appeal 
to the farmer, to catch his eye. 
I want my ad or one part of it at 
least, to be like the bi.ls posted on 
billboards, so that he who runs 
may read—must read—and get a 
part of my story. This publicity, 
I believe, reaches ninety per cent 
or more of the readers of every 
paper that carries our ads. 
“Another class of people, whom 
I have in mind when preparing an 
advertisement, is made up of folks 
who want to go to the bottom of 
things, who send for catalogues 
and booklets and read them re- 
ligiously. The strength of the ap- 
peal to them must vary in accord- 
ance with the literature to be sent 
out in response. If, for example, 
I have an educational booklet for 
which I want a wide distribution 
and am not counting on immedi- 
ate results, the offer is made as 
strong as possible and we get a 
flood of inquiries. But if, on the 
other hand, I want immediate, di- 
rect returns, and a large per- 
centage of immediate sales from 
the inquirers, the appeal for an in- 
quiry is made much less sensa- 
tional,” Jas. H, COLLINs, 


ADVERTISING VALUE IN 
FARM PAPERS. 


Practically every form of peri- 
odical advertising medium has 
grown in value the past ten years. 
Newspapers have wider circula- 
tions both in the cities where they 
are published and on rural routes, 
Magazines have increased in num- 
ber, circulation, excellence and in- 
fluence. Trade journals have un- 
dergone a process of weeding out 
by the elimination of the weak and 
superficial. 

But the farm papers have grown 
more than any other class. 

Their development has been as 
logical as it is wonderful. Fifteen 
or twenty years ago the farm 
journal had an uncertain influence 
because the farmers of the pro- 
ductive West were in very differ- 
ent circumstances from those they 
find themselves in to-day. Mort- 
gages encumbered the farms. 
Much of the territory was newly 
settled. The pioneer had no cash. 
Prices of grain and live stock 
were low. Farmers had little 
money at the end of the year, and 
could not buy direct. Merchants 
carried them on credit for supplies. 
Implement makers took their notes 
for machinery. There was no 
ready money to send for supplies 
direct, and the farm papers, in- 
stead of the mass of mail-order 
and general advertising that now 
fills their pages, had only a slen- 
der showing of questionable pub- 
licity, often of the “scheme” va- 
riety, ° 

But times changed. 

Several “bumper” crops paid off 
the mortgages, gave the farmer 
cash, and revolutionized his meth- 
ods of buying. Instead of paying 
interest on notes, and the higher 
profits natural to credit dealing, 
he became a cash buyer, sending 
to the cities, often thousands of 
miles away, for goods at the low- 
est prices. Nothing so clearly il- 
lustrates the change in his method 
of doing business as the growth, 
in eleven years, of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., the general merchandise 
house of Chicago, from a business 
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in one room to an annual gross 
turn-over of $50,000,000. Years 
before that the farmer had en- 
deavored to.put direct buying into 
effect by means of co-operation, 
and the Grange was organized. 
Montgomery Ward & Co., oldest 
of the mail-order houses, grew out 
of the Grange movement, it is said, 
But the Grange was not a success 
chiefly because it was cumber- 
some, but also because the farmer 
was cramped for cash. As soon 
as he got a surplus in the bank 
the business forces of the country 
adjusted themselves to his needs 
automatically. 

Farm papers were first to feel 
the pressure of the new era of di- 
rect buying because they were 
closer to the farmer than any 
other class of mediums. Their 
increased circulations brought a 
demand, first, for better editorial 
matter. Their readers found that 
practical articles on practical sub- 
jects could be found in their 
pages and followed on the fari. 
Crop and live stock suggestions 
were tried and found good, so the 
next logical step was to try the 
advertisers. Farm papers were 
first of all periodicals to guaran- 
tee the reliability of their adver- 
tisers, and no other class of me- 
diums has gone further to facili- 
tate transactions between readers 
and advertisers. They- not only 
guarantee advertisers more gen- 
erally than any other class of me- 
diums, but persistently advocate 
direct dealings , between readers 
and the manufacturer or large 
merchandise. houses. In many cases 
where it seems to farm editors that read- 
ers are likely to be the losers through 
purchasing untrustworthy or experi- 
mental machinery, the farm papers 
stand between them and loss, as in 
the case of Successful Farming, 
of Des Moines, which believes 
that water separators cannot be 
used advantageously by farmers. 
and therefore refuses to print ad- 
vertisements of such apparatus. 

The result of this growth and 
the policy of fair dealing follow- 
ed by farm journals is seen not 
alone in the volume of advertis- 


ing carried, but also in its charac. 
ter. An examination of the 
March issue of the Farm Journal, 
of Philadelphia, for example, 
showed that there were seventy- 
two columns of advertising to 
forty-nine of reading matter. Of 
this advertising, however, only 
eleven columns were “general 
publicity” announcements, refer- 
ring the farmer to a retail dealer, 
while sixty-one columns sought 
direct mail inquiries. In Success- 
ful Farming for March there 


.were 251 separate advertisements, 


of which only thirteen were of an 


entirely general nature saying 


“Sold by all dealers.” Of adver- 
tisements seeking to sell through 
dealers, but by the intermediary 
of a catalogue, a sample, etc., first 
sent to the reader by the manu- 
facturer, with the nearest dealer’s 
name, there were thirty-seven. 
The remaining 201 announcements 
were based on direct sales. This 
demonstrates pretty clearly that 
the farm paper is the best mail- 
order medium, taken as a class. 

The prominence of the farm 
paper as a mail-order medium has 
also given it another point of 
value very important to advertis- 
ers. Where as many as ninety 
per cent of the announcements 
are founded on direct dealings 
and keyed replies, it stands to 
reason that openness regarding 
circulation should. be considered 
essential, as well as  unvarying 
rates. In the agricultural field 
there are many papers of doubtful 
value, devoted to small specialties 
and small local territories. But 
among the widely circulated, ef- 
fective mediums of this class the 
custom of openly stating circula- 
tion and backing it up with guar- 
antees, affidavits, postal receipts, 
free access to records and every 
other form of test, is so common 
that hardly any important farm 
paper can be named that keeps its 
circulation secret, 





SILENCE is a sign on many shops. 
Modesty and pure food are the stock 
in some. Deceit and wooden nutmegs 
abound in others.—Human Life, 
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CATALOGUES AND BOOK- 
LETS. 

A PAPER EXPERT’S VIEWS ON EFFEC- 
TIVE ADVERTISING LITERATURE— 
HOW THE GROWTH OF ADVERTIS- 
ING HAS LED TO THE MANUFAC- 
TURE OF SPECIAL COVER PAPERS 
DESIGNED TO MEET THE REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF ADVERTISERS—HINTS 
ON HAPPY COLOR COMBINATIONS. 





Twenty-five miles north-east of 
Buffalo, New York, midway be- 
tween Lake Erie and Lake On- 
tario and on the line of the Erie 
Canal is the town of Lockport. It 
isn’t a very big town, as towns go, 
but it boasts of a really famous 
paper mill. The Niagara Paper 
Mills, at Lockport, are the largest 
and oldest makers of high-grade 
cover papers in the United States. 
They make other special papers 
also, but to readers of PRINTERS’ 
Ink these mills are principally in- 
teresting, because it is here that the 
art of manufacturing papers suit- 
able for covers of advertising 
booklets has been carried to its 
highest perfection. 

Two young men by the name of 
Upson are the presiding genii of 
the Niagara Paper Mills. Charles 
A. Upson is manager of the mills 
and his brother, W. Harrison 
Upson, is at the head of the sales 
department. Both are clever and 
progressive young college men 
with the artistic temperament well 
developed. The Mr. Upson re- 
ferred to in this interview is the 
sales manager and advertising 
man. He professes to be not an 
“advertising expert.” but a student 
of advertising, and among his 
text books is a file of PriNTERs’ 
INK extending over the past seven 
years. Prior to the commence- 
ment of his business career he 
graduated from the School of Fi- 
nance and Economy of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and since 
his connection with the Niagara 
Paper Mills he has devoted much 
time to the study of advertising 
methods and has been a frequent 
contributor to advertising and 
printing trade journals. The 


booklets and other advertising 
matter that he thas put out from 
time to time to advertise the prod- 
ucts of the Niagara Paper Mills 
are among the best that have come 
to the Little Schoolmaster for re- 
view, and it was because of this 
that Mr. Upson was selected as 
a person likely to be able to im- 
part helpful information regard- 
ing the preparation of advertising 
booklets, 
COVER PAPERS PAST AND PRESENT. 
I found Mr. Upson enthusiastic 
regarding the higher standard of 
excellence now demanded in the 
preparation of advertising ‘litera- 
ture. “Perhaps no one thing so 
well illustrates the advance that 
has been made in advertising in re- 
cent years,” he said, “as the de- 
mand for higher grades of cover 
papers. Ten or twelve years ago 
almost any kind of colored paper 
was considered good enough for 
the cover of an adveriising book- 
let, but as faith in the efficacy of 
advertising increased, and abler 
men were attracted to the adver- 
tising field, a market was created 
for better grades of cover papers. 
In the early days of this renais- 
sance the resourceful advertising 
man, in the absence of specially- 
made papers suited to his purpose, 
sometimes used plain wall papers 
for this catalogue cover, while 
others pressed into service brown 
wrapping paper which, while not 
beautiful, possessed at the time the 
element of novelty. Then the pa- 
per mills seeing in this attempt of 
the advertising men to produce 
more artistic booklets, an oppor- 
tunity to increase their own busi- 


ness, ‘began to experiment with 
papers designed especially for 


pamphlet covers. 

“This thas led to a great many 
beautiful and durable papers being 
placed on the market from which 
the advertiser can pick papers, ap- 
propriate in tint and texture for 
any purpose. The Niagara Paper 
Mills alone manufacture no less 
than eighty different varieties of 
cover papers, embracing every de- 
sirable color and varying in 
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weight, size and price. For par- 
ticular people who want some- 
thing absolutely unique, and are 
willing to pay for it, we occasion- 
ally make special papers to order, 
but the papers carried regularly in 
stock by our jobbers are so varied 
that the average advertising man 
seldom encounters any difficulty 
in finding something suited to his 
requirements in our sample book 
of standard papers.” 
HOW TO DETECT CLAY-FILLED PAPERS. 
The modern cover papers,* Mr. 
Upson explained, possess many ad- 
vantages over the oftentimes un- 
suitable and crudely colored pa- 
pers that were formerly used. 


. “Before the paper mills began to 


study the subject of cover paper, 
the colored papers that advertis- 
ers were obliged to use were sel- 
dom designed especially for cover 
purposes. These papers were 
what, for want of a better name, 
may be termed ‘general utility’ pa- 
pers. One advertiser might use 
them for covers, another for a 
price-list or circular, and still an- 
other for a poster. Very often 
they were ‘heavily loaded with 
clay, as many papers are to-day. 
The admixture of clay increases 
the weight of a paper and gives it 
a smoother surface, but the use 
of clay has this disadvantage, that 
it makes the paper brittle, causing 
it, to crack when folded, and 
covers made of paper in the nan- 
ufacture of which clay has been 
used soon break away from the 
staples used in binding. A prop- 
erly made cover paper, on the 
other hand, is tough and should 
stand much handling without 
breaking. Folding a sample of 
paper back and forth a number of 
times is a good way to determine 
its strength and wearing quali- 
ties. Coated papers in which a 
great deal of clay has been used 
will break in two, like a piece of 
tin, after being bent back and 
forth a number of times. If but 
little clay has been used the paper 
may not ,break in two but it will 
crack badly. Splitting a sample 
of theavy-coated paper you will 


sometimes find that the inside is 
either white or of a darker color 
than the outside. This indicates 
that a cheap filling has been used. 
A high-grade, durable cover paper 
may be sent back and forth any 
number of times without breaking 
and will be found. to be of the 
same solid texture and color all 
the way through. In addition to 
their durability many antique fin- 
ished cover papers are soft in 
texture. It is not, however, pos- 
sible to obtain a soft texture on 
all papers, this quality being de- 
pendent on the raw <naterials used 
in their making. 
HOW THE NIAGARA MILLS PAPERS 
ARE ADVERTISED, 
Speaking of their own advertis- 
ing methods Mr. Upson said that 
the products of. the Niagara Pae 
per Mills were advertised in many 
ways, but principally by samples 
which are sent free to anyone re- 
questirig them. These samples, 
he said, usually bear a printed 
argument, or a striking design in 
color intended to furnish a prac- 
tical illustration of the attractive- 
ness of these particular papers. 
“We believe,” said Mr. Upson, “in 
simple effects such as any printer. 
can readily reproduce, and in this 
our policy is radically different 
from that of some other manu- 
facturers who spend a great deal 
on elaborate designs. Such mills, 
in order to get a rich color effect 
will sometimes print two or three 
impressions with the same _ ink. 
As a result, when the advertiser 
undertakes to reproduce the same 
effect with one printing he finds 
he has been led to attempt the im- 
possible. We have always be- 
lieved that the better policy is to 
avoid showing anything that the 
advertiser cannot readily repro- 
duce, and for that reason we em- 
ploy simple effects that can easily 
be duplicated by any good printer. 
“Three years ago our advertis- 
ing department began the publica- 
tion of ‘The Ambassador,’ a little 
quarterly that has several times 
been favorably mentioned in 
PRINTERS’ INK and never men- 
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tioned, I may add, without 
swamping us with applications for 
sample copies. At the time we 
began the publication of “The Am- 
bassador’ we were sending .out 
considerable quantities of adver- 
tising matter at odd intervals, and 


‘jt was thought that instead of cir- 


culating samples of our papers by 
fits and starts it might be better 
to establish a little quarterly that 
could ‘be sent to our patrons, or 
those likely to become patrons of 
ours, at stated intervals, and 
which might be used to illustrate 
in a practical way effective meth- 
ods of using Niagara cover papers. 
As a result ‘The Ambassador’ was 
undertaken and has proven to be 
a very effective advertisement. No 
regular edition is printed, but every 
three months we send it to a list 
of people who ought to use Niag- 
ara papers. The publication is 
edited by my brother, Charles A. 
Upson, the manager of the mills, 
and myself, each exercising a 
censorship over the other. Al- 
though “The Ambassador’ has an 
ax to grind, that being the reason 
for its existence, we try to make 
it interesting, and every number 
contains some information or sug- 
gestion of practical benefit to ad- 
vertisers.” " 

PRACTICAL POINTERS ON CATALOGUE 

MAKING. 

In answer to a question regard- 
ing the sizes in which cover pa- 
pers are put up Mr. Upson said: 
“The sizes vary greatly and it 
cannot be said that there is any 
standard size cover paper. Of 
our own papers those in greatest 
demand are, the 20x25 and the 
22x28 inch sheets. These cut 
with very little waste, or none at 
all, to the sizes of booklets most 
used by advertisers.” 

“I would like to get from you, 
Mr. Upson,” I said, “some prac- 
tical pointers on catalogue making 
—suggestions that would prove 
helpful to readers of PRINTERS’ 
Ink.” 

“That is a big subject to treat 
off-hand,” was the reply, “but if 
you put the questions .I will 


answer them to the best of my 
ability.” ; 

“Very well, suppose you tell me 
first of all the qualities that the 
cover of an advertising booklet 
should possess.” 

“Well, first of all, a cover ought 
to be attractive. Much depends 
on first impressions. If a cover is 
lacking in attractiveness the recip- 
ient is not apt to give the booklet, 
of which it forms a part, the care- 
ful attention the advert:ser aims 
to secure for his literature. On 
the other hand, if the cover is 
striking the recipient is very likely 
to conclude .that the booklet is 
worth reading. Advertising liter- 
ature is similar to a salesman 
who, by his appearance and man- 
ner, impresses one favorably and 
thus is more likely to secure a 
hearing than one who is shabbily 
clad or lacking in personality. The 
advertising booklet is, in a sense, 
a salesman and ought to be a 
worthy representative of the house 
sending it out. 

“The second point to bear in 
mind is durability. This applies 
particularly to price catalogues or 
other advertising matter that is 
likely to be preserved and fre- 
quently referred to. It is never 
wise to cover a theavy catalogue 
which is to receive hard usage 
with a light-weight paper, and yet 
this is exactly what some adver- 
tisers do. The difference in price 
between a heavy and a_ light- 
weight paper is too small to be 
taken into account when the life 
of the catalogue is considered. To 
save a few dollars on the cover 
and so make it probable that the 
booklet will become torn and 
soiled, and consigned to the waste 
basket long before its time, is a 
penny wise and pound foolish 
policy. 

“A third point that the adver- 
tiser should aim at is to select a 
cover in keeping with the busi- 
ness advertised. What I mean by 
this is that a dignified business 
ought to be advertised in a digni- 
fied way. In certain lines of busi- 
ness it is not only permissible but 
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eminently fitting that the adver- 
tising matter sent out should be 
bound in bright or delicately- 
tinted covers; but what would be 
appropriate for one advertiser 
might be very inappropriate for 
another. It is not always easy to 
suggest the proper color for the 
cover of a booklet advertising a 
specified business, but you will 
see what I am driving at if I put 
it this way: That a cover that 
might be in keeping with a booklet 
advertising summer dress goods 
would hardly be appropriate fora 
house manufacturing bronze 
memorial tablets. In the one case 
delicacy and lightness is the im- 
pression to be conveyed to the 
reader; in the other dignity and 
massiveness. Some time ago 
PRINTERS’ INK commented favor- 
ably on a cover design used by a 
manufacturer of refrigerators who 
employed a combination of white 
and light green in his color 
scheme. I have not seen a copy 
of the catalogue in question, but 
from the Little Schoolmaster’s 
description of it I am inclined to 
believe that it must have been in 
keeping with the pr:nciple I am 
trying to make clear, because white 
and green convey an impression 
of coolness, and coolness is the 
thing the advertiser would natur- 
ally wish the reader to think of 
in connection with his refrigera- 
tors. If I were asked to design a 
cover for a-booklet advertising a 
system of hot-water heating, 
white and green are colors I 
would avoid. Instead I would 
employ a combination of reds and 
yellows, because these colors con- 
vey an impression of warmth. To 
some people this may seem un- 
necessary trouble, but to my way 
of thinking nothing is too small to 
be considered if there is even a 
possibility that what seems to be 
an unimportant detail may add to 
the effectiveness of the advertising 
matter put out. The psychology of 
advertising is not yet so well under- 
stood as to enable us to say with 
certainty that impressions convey- 
ed by colors add to the selling 


qualities of a piece of advertising 
literature; but on the other hand 
we cannot say positively that they 
do not, and since it is as easy to 
employ appropriate colors as to 
use inappropriate ones, it would 
seem wise to take advantage of 
everything that may aid in turn- 
ing the scales in one’s favor.” 

At this point I interrupted Mr. 
Upson to ask if he would jot down 
for me a number of effective color 
combinations. His suggestions as 
to the best inks to use in connec- 
tion with various tints of paper 
are printed at the end of this in- 
terview and will serve as a guide 
to advertisers who are desirous 
of avoiding inharmonious color 
combinations, 

THE COVER DESIGN. 

Speaking of the cover design 
Mr. Upson said: “The type used 
should ‘be plain and broad, and 
bold enough to show the color 
used in reasonable purity. The 


words should be symmetrically 
grouped. Unbalanced display and 
ragged endings of text lines 


should be avoided. In all cases 
there should be abundant relief of 
unprinted space for background. 
Nothing destroys the general 
effect so much as the huddling of 
type and the concealment of the 
relieving background. 

“To my notion three printings 
are enough to use on a colored 
paper; two printings are often 
much better. The general effect 
is weakened, not improved, by a 
multiplicity of colors. The decora- 
tive ornament employed should be 
in plain, strong outline, or in white 
outline on a solid background. 
Shading and intricate borders or 
decorations, beautiful as they 
may be in black ink on white pa- 
per, are nearly always disappoint- 
ing when printed in bright color 
on paper of a strong tint. Types 
of small body and light face 
should not be selected for use on 
dark-colored papers. Legibility 
is of the first importance, since 
the object of all printing is not 
merely to show color, nor paper, 
nor skill in composition, byt the 
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thought and intent of the writer.” 
The following are Mr. Upson’s 
suggestions for effective color 
combinations : 
PAPER INKS 
Light blue.... Light red 
Dark blue 
Light yellow and yellow brown 
Dark blue.... Dark red and gold 
Light blue and white 
Green and orange 


Light red..... Olive and gold 
Rich green 
Blue and white 

Dark red..... White and gold 
Dark green 


Orange and dark blue 
Light yellow... Light blue 
Red 


Light brown.. Dark brown and silver 
Green, gray and lilac 
Dark brown.. Black and white 
Light drab 
Orange 
Light green...Yellow and dark brown 
Gold and orange 
Dark green 
Dark green... Black and light green 
Gold and white 
White........Crimson red 
Navy blue 
Emerald green 
See Dark red 
Gold and white 
Light blue and silver 
Light gray.... Dark gray and red 
Dark blue and gold 
Cuas. L. BENJAMIN. 
—_—_+9@4——_—__—_ 
THINGS DOING NOW IN 
COCOA ADVERTISING. 





THE WILBURS, OF PHILADELPHIA, 
HAVE MADE AN _ APPROPRIATION 
AND SAY THEY ARE GOING INTO 
COCOA ADVERTISING RIGHT—LOTS 
OF COCOA ADVERTISING, BUT MOST 
OF IT OPEN TO CRITICISM. 





After a number of more or less 
restricted experiments in advertis- 
ing, H. O. Wilbur & Sons, makers 
of cocoas and chocolate, Philadel- 
phia, have made a large appropria- 
tion for general advertising, and 
are now beginning what promises 
to be the most important advertis- 
ing campaign that has ever been 
undertaken for this staple. A bu- 
reau of advertising and promotion 
has been organized by the house 
in Philadelphia, in charge of J. F. 
Beale, Jr., an experienced mer- 
chandising man, formerly with the 
Flint furniture store, New York 


City, while the Presbrey agency, 
New York, is attending to details 
of copy and placing, the latter be- 
ing in charge of H. H. Porter. 
The campaign not only covers 
newspapers, magazines, street cars 
and billboards, but will embrace 
many novelties such as sampling 
from Wilbur automobiles. It will 
cover the entire country with the 
exception of New York State and 
New England. 

Cocoa advertising is said to be 
a hard game. There is, first, an 
active foreign competition in cho- 
colates and cocoas. The Swiss 
have been in this staple so long 
that it is difficult to beat them on 
quality goods.’ Only within the 
past few years have American 
manufacturers been able to pro- 
duce a good milk chocolate. The 
first successful product of this sort 
was originated in this country by 
the Wilburs. There is also an ac- 
tive domestic competition—so ac- 
tive that, by trade agreements, the 
principal American houses have di- 
vided territory. But the most un- 
toward feature of all is found in 
the fact that Americans are a cof- 
fee-drinking nation. According to 
figures from the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, the aver- 
age American drinks eleven and 
three-fourths pounds of coffee 
vearly, man, woman and_ child. 
Only one and a third pounds of 
tea is used per capita, a half gal- 
lon of wine, eighteen gallons of 
beer, and a gallon and half of 
spirits. The English drink only 
one-seventeenth as much coffee, 
but five times as much tea. Fig- 
ures given for cocoa show that we 
use less than a pound per capita 
of the raw bean, but importations 
of raw cocoa the past ten years 
have greatly increased, and the 
United States now uses more than 
any other nation. But we like 
our coffee. No advertising of co- 
coa, tea or coffee-substitutes seems 
to have any effect on coffee con- 
sumption. Perhaps the only ser- 
ious inroad that has been made on 
the American coffee habit is that 
of Mr. Post. His advertising 
makes converts rapidly, and the 
success of Postum Cereal has not 
been overlooked by the cocoa 
manufacturers. 
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Perhaps cocoa advertising to 
date has had as much success as it 
deserves. Certainly it has been no 
great shakes for lucidity, interest 
or genuine reasons why anyone 
should abandon coffee or tea and. 
take to cocoa. There are excellent 
arguments to be made for this 
beverage, but the cocoa and cho- 
colate manufacturers have been 
content thus far to advertise 
brands. The Wilburs propose to 
advertise along original lines, how- 
ever. Their product is exploited 
as 100 per cent. pure. Not as much 
can be said for all cocoa, thet ex- 
perts assert. Starch finds its way 
into the cheaper grades, as a harm- 
less enough adulterant, yet one 
that reduces flavor and efficiency. 
Then there are vast differences, 
too, in the quality of cocoa beans, 
and in methods of preparing them. 
Purity will be a prominent argu- 


upset rather than a chemical one, 
The caffein of coffee, nevertheless, 
has been a grand old bugaboo in 
advertising other beverages, and 
in the Wilbur advertising it will 
be displayed in all its hideous hor- 
ror, together with that ladylike 
little she-devil of the teacup, the- 
in. Even beer, whiskey and wine 
are to be used to point a cocoa 
moral. 

A third talking point is econo- 
my. A pound of cocoa probably. 
furnishes more pints of the pre- 
pared beverage than any other of 
the temperance drinks. A pound 
of Wilbur cocoa makes eighty 
cups. Coffee is easily the most 
costly of beverages, because in a 
pound of it the active principle 
represents but a small proportion 
of weight. A pound of coffee is 
really nine-tenths of a pound of 
vegetable fibre, for which the pur- 
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ment in the Wilbur campaign. An- 
other is nutritive value. Cocoa is 
king of all the beverages as a food. 
The soft, solid oil called cocoa 
butter forms more than fifty per 
cent. of the shelled cocoa bean, 
and there is twenty-two per cent. 
ot starch, gums, mucilage, etc., 
with about seventeen per cent. of 
gluten and albumen. There is also 
a crystallizable principle in cocoa 
called theobromin, analogous to the 
caffein of coffee, which is reputed 
to do all the harm and drive people 
to Postum. But the cocoa adver- 
tising won’t say anything about 
that. It doesn’t greatly matter, 
probably. Neither caffein or theo- 
bromin are likely to do so much 
harm ‘to the human stomach as 
over-indulgence in coffee or cocoa 
loaded with rich cream and sugar. 
When the stomach goes back on 
these beverages it is a mechanical 





Tea is also largely 


chaser pays. 
vegetable fibre, yet tea at sixty 
cents a pound is said to be a 
cheaper beverage than coffee at 


twenty-five. Cocoa has no fibre 
to be thrown out. A family of 
four, moderately fond of coffee, 
will be under an expense of $60 to 
$75 a year for the coffee-pot, where 
five pounds of cocoa will give a 
person more than one good big 
cup every morning for a year ata 
total cost not exceeding $4. This 
is another point that may be 
brought out with clearness in the 
Wilbur campaign. It ought to be 
more convincing than brand-ad- 
vertising. It is said, too, that the 
superior flavor of cocoa, as com- 
pared with coffee-substitutes, will 
be touched on. Even the other fel- 
lows in the coffee-substitute line 
itch to take strenuous Mr. Post’s 
scalp, and it is probably a good 
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thing for everybody, tea, coffee, 
cocoa and substitute manufactur- 
ers, that Mr. Post got them so 
— interested in advertis- 


"Fhe house of H. O. Wilbur & 
Sons is twenty-two years old. In 
the past three years the business 
has had a remarkable growth un- 
der W. N. Wilbur. A big exten- 
sion was built on the factory, in 
North Third street, Philadelphia, 
some time ago, but the growth of 
demand has been so great that 
more land was recently purchased, 
and the plant is now to be doubled 
in capacity. Branches and repre- 
sentatives have also been establish- 
ed in cities west of the Mississippi. 
In addition to the brands familiar 
to the general public the Wilburs 
have a large trade in chocolate 
used by bakers and confectioners. 
When the proposed addition to 
their factory is finished it will be 
one of the largest and most mod- 
ern plants of its kind in the world. 
The advertising campaign now be- 


ginning is a detail in a notable. 


scheme of expansion that has been 
worked out by Mr. Wilbur. Pub- 
licity is to be only a detail in a 
comprehensive system for putting 
goods into retail stores and keep- 
ing them there. Merchandising 
has been made the foundation, and 
it is stated that the work of pre- 
paring copy and placing was se- 
cured by the Frank Presbrey Co. 
because of its strength as a mer- 
chandising agency. The large 
number of transportation accounts 
handled by Presbrey has diverted 
attention from this feature-of that 
agency. 

Wilbur’s American milk choco- 
late is another specialty that may 
come in for wide advertising later. 
Thus far it has grown chiefly on 
normal demand. W. N. Wilbur, 
the present executive head of the 
business, became interested in milk 
chocolates as soon as they were 
developed in Switzerland, and went 
abroad to study methods, with the 
result that he is credited with hav- 
ing perfected the first American 
milk chocolate. - This specialty is 
only a combination of chocolate 
beans with milk and sugar, but it 
is not easily produced, and the 
Wilbur formula is very valuable. 


High-grade beans are first skill- 
fully blended, according to flavor 
and value. Pure sugar is ground 
in the plant to avoid adulterations 
peculiar to the pulverized sugar of 
commerce (starch is the common- 
est), and the two are then com- 
bined with fresh cow’s milk from 
Chester county, Pa., with all its 
cream intact. Milk powder is the 
ingredient often employed in cheap 
milk chocolates. A third specialty 
which has large sales is Wilbur’s 
Sweet Clover vanilla chocolate. 

In the advertising which has now 
begun in newspapers the spaces 
will be about evenly divided be- 
tween arguments for cocoa as a 
beverage, and facts about the Wil- 
bur brand, which is exploited as 
“the cocoa with the cupid on the 
can.” Cupid is a feature of each 
ad. Sixty agate lines double-col- 
umn is the average size of the 
ads., and they appear three days 
a week on pages in the newspapers 
that are of interest to women. 

Jas. H. Cotins. 


a 
ELECTRICAL NOVELTIES THAT 
ARE GOOD TO ADVERTISE. 

During July and August, 1906, there 
will be held in Lyon, France, a general 
exposition of all electrical devices that 
can be applied to domestic uses. The 
object of the exhibition is to bring 
cheap electrical appiiances nearer to the 
people in order that the great mass 
may derive some benefit from them— 
motors that may be used on embroid- 
ery, sewing, and knitting-machines, ven- 
tilators, vacuum carpet and rug clean- 
ers, house-cleaning machines, floor pol- 
ishers, carts for transporting objects, 
turning spits in cooking, etc.—New 
York Evening Post. 
+o 

LAMP NOVELTIES FOR 
WINDOWS. 

An odd novelty in incandescent elec- 
tric lamps is one with the bulb, of 
frosted glass, in the shape of a pig. 
Another oddity in such lamps is one 
with the bulb in the shape of an elk’s 
head,, with antlers and all complete. 
Such nove! little electric lamps are used 
in store windows to catch the eye, 
and elsewhere. they may be used for 
the sake of their novelty or for their 
decorative effect.—New York Sun. 

IS ae es 

Tne manufacturers of ready-made 
clothing should study the success 
achieved by the advertisers of boys’ 
rifles. Certain of these firms can make 
but one sale to a boy and yet actual 
experience proves that advertising pays 
them.—Star Monthly Solicitor. 
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A FRESH SIMILE. 

One of the most beautiful ideas in 
machinery ever made is the Jacquard 
loom. It is so intelligent it almost 
thinks. It weaves regular patterns in 
silks and other fabrics, because it has 
been constructed to do automatically the 
sort of things that one would think 
could only be done by the close atten- 
tion of a human mind. 

A great advertising medium like the 
Ladies’ Home Journal works like a 
Jacquard loom. It gives automatically 
the sort of discriminating salesmanship 
that only a highly intelligent, human 
salesman could give.—Ad of Ladies 
Home Journal, 

— +o 

GranTED that the misrepresentations 
are slight and that the article advertised 
is one of merit, it must be remembered 
that the average man would sooner give 
away a dollar than think he has been 
gulled out of 25 cents. We want to 
talk advertising with firms who are 
manufacturing good articles that have 
the repeat quality in them.—George 
Batten Co. 

—__—__+o>—__—___- 

Goop advertising is in no sense auto- 
cratic, but wholly democratic.—Public- 
ity. 





Advertisements. 

All advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost 
twenty cents a line for each insertion, $10.40 a 
line per year. Five per cent discount may be 

aif paid for in advance of publi- 

cation and ten per cent on yearly contract 
puid wholly in advance of Jirst publication 

Display type and cuts may be used without 

extra charge. but if a specified position is 

asked for an advertisement, and granted, 
double price will be demanded, 


WANTS. 


FOR 4 LINES; 50,000 proven. WOMAN’S 
~ WORK, Athens, Ga. 


TILL purchase for cash good Mergenthaler 
Linotype Machine. Address TRIBUNE, 
Oakland, California. 
j  peomeype 7 MANAGER. with thorough knowl- 
edge of circulation. aesires position on daily 
paper in a city of 100,000. Address ‘“U, N.,” P. 1 


EST advertising novelty out, telephone index. 
Patent pending. Agents wanted. Send ten 
cents for sampie and particulars. AVERILL 
PRKSS, Sanford, Maine. 
f loge circulation of the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
190.000 copies per day. 
{7 ANTED--AdvertisiIng position by wide- 
awake, young married man; Powell gradu- 
ate; best references; stite salary. H. BLISS 
$\\ AISGOOD, Akron, Ohio. 
OSITIONS open tor ccmpetent newspaper 
workers in a a. Write for 
booklet. FERNAI.1’S NEWSPAPER MEN’s EX- 
CHANGE. 368 Main St . Springfield, Mass. 


Am experienced and responsible advertising 
solicitor wishes to represent several mag- 
azines and newspapers in New York City. Ad- 
dress “SOLICITOR,” care of Printers’ Ink. 


DITOR—Good newspaper man to take charge 

“4 of high class publication; also an experi- 

enced reporter. Vrite, stating experience. 
HAPGOODS, Suite 511. 309 Broadway, N. Y. 





ONCERNING TYPK—A Cyclopedia of Every- 


day Information for the Non-Printer Adver- 
tising Man; get “typewise”: 64 vp., 50c. postraid, 
ag’ts wanted. A. 8. CARNELL, 150 Nassau St.. N.Y. 
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YOUNG MAN (19), Powell graduate, wishes 
_ position as adwriver or assistant. Sound, 
original and catchy. 
I. HELMUS, JR., 
431 New York Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


IRCULATION MANAGI:R, who is familiar 
with every brancn of business, desires posi- 
tion on a Metrovolitan daily or in a Magazine 
field. A first-class organizer. guarantee 
results. “C. C. C..” Printers’ Ink 
K XPERIENCED newspaper man and miner 
<4 will start in June for Pacific Coast and Gold- 
field. Will write vivid, thrilling letters for $1a 
week. If mterested in mining and want service, 
write ““KLONDIKER,” care of Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISEMENT - WRITER 
Clear. forceful. experienced writer, desires 
opening at moderate salary. Scotchman; 
age 29. Address “PROGRESS,” P. I. 





VERY ADVERTISER and mail-order dealer 
should read THE WESTERN MONTHLY, an ad- 
vertiser’s magazine. Largest circulation of any 
advertising journal in America. Sample copy 
free. THE WESTERN MONTHLY, 815 Grand 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


\ 7 ANTED—Technical writer for publication 

department of large company manufactur- 
ing electrical apparatus. Knowledge of com- 
mercial engineering and sales experience desir- 
able. Give full particulars, “bP, A.C.,” care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


A OWRITER wants position with industrial or 

commercial concern, Powell graduate. 
Seven months with vig New York daily. six 
months with advertising agency, 
laying out ads and planning advertising cam- 
paign, Salary Write *Z. C.,” care of Print- 
ers’ Ink, 


A DWEITER wants position; Page-Davis man, 
has been a pupil of the Little School- 

master for nearly two years. Can show sampl-s 

of good work done for present employer. 

fers Pacific Coast. . 


2 w 
728 Cole St., San Francisco, Cal. 


| WANT TO REPRESENT 


a young, progressive house’ in Chicago and 
Middle West on commission basis. You c:n’t 
hire me on salary. Am an experienced salesman 
and advertising manager. thirty years old, with 
plenty of ee Address 


SMAN. 
Room $10, 195 State St., Chicago. 


YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

of ability wno seek positions as adwriters 
and ad managers should use the ciassified co!- 
umns of PRINTERS’ INK, the business journal for 
an yeree Te pasa weekly at i0 Spruce St., 
New York. Such advertisements will ve inserted 
at 20 cents per line. six wordsto the line. l’RINT- 
RRs’ INK is the best school for advertisers, and it 
reaches every week more employing aavertisers 
than any other publication 1n the United States. 


ANTED—Clerks and others with common 
school educations only, who wish to quai- 
ity for reaay positions at $2) a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus and 
endorsements from leading concerns every- 
where. One graduate filis $8,000 place, another 
$5,000, and any number earn $1,500, The best 
clothing adwriter in New York owes his suc- 
cess within a few months to my teachings. De- 
mana exceeds supply. 
GEORG! H. ROWELL Advertising and Ruvat- 
ness Expert. 55 Metropolitan Annex, New York. 





Position as Ad-Writer 


or asst, mgr. wanted by young man 
of 32. Inexperienced, but thorough- 
ly trained by study for all lines, and 
chuckfull a sound, practical theor- 
ies. Not afraid of hard, exacting 
work, Can make good quickly. 
Salary $14 to $18 per week, first six 
months. Ar refer. Address “ N. 





R.,” care of Printers’ Ink. 
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MANAGER 


Ihave had a broad experience which has given 
me more than usual ability in the selection of 
mediums, planning campaigns and preparing 


copy. Am thoroughly versed in mail-order, gen 


eral and direct advertising; in “follow-up” and 


PRINTERS’ 


ADVERTISING 





modern methods of syst tic business-getting. 


tam not acheap man, but would not let the 
question of salary stand between me and the 
righ position. Highest references both from 


present and past employers. Address 
“SYSTEM.” 
Care of Printers’ Ink. 


Patent 
Medicine 
Man 
Wanted 


We are looking for a man who knows 
how to introduce a patent medicine in 
country districts—a top-notch man with 
experience and a record. The article 
to-day is one of the biggest sellers in 
the cities, but not in thecountry. What 
is really wanted is a man to take hold 
with a definite plan and get things go- 
ing—a man who knows what to do and 
how to go atit, based on What he has 
done before. A mighty good job for the 
right party. All communications will 
be held in contidence. “eae 
MENT,” care Printers’ Ink 

——-— +e 
DIRECTORY OF NOVELTY MANU- 
FACTURERS, 

(ge wanted to sell ad novelties, 25% com. 

3 samples, 10c. J.C. KENYON, Owego,N. Y. 





THE POCKET CASH 
REGISTER 





OS8- 
are innumerable, 
el made of alumi- 
num, weighs half an palates 
and is the size of a silver 
dollar. Sent postpaid for 
25 cents, any address, 
8. or Canada. Reference: 


-, Port 
thy Mich. U. 8. A. 
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Gor re NOVELTY NEWS,” illustrated month- 
ly; trial 3 months,” 10c. 604 Firmenish 
mi Chicago, 


DVERTISING NOVELTIES—Good cheap: 
—, Wo. { pencil pater. Ball Be, no 
pick case), KENYON, INY ON, Owego, N. 


te: 4L mine Weights Veights with your ee 
/ met, $15 per 100. Catalog adv. novelties 
free. sT. LOUIS BUTTON CO.. St. Louis, Mo. 


7 RITE forsample and price new combination 
Kitchen Hook and Bill File. Keeps your ad 
before the housewife and business man, THE 
WHITKHKAD & HOAG Cu., Newark, N, J 
Branches in all large cities 


J MARE novelties in advertising cuts for retail 
firms, banks. real estate or any line of busi- 
ness, Designs made to order if desired. I am 
ce ae the clothing trades myself, but can be 
dapted for uny line. Agents wanted. THE 
OF ICE BOY, ro O. Box 86, Los Angeles, Cal. 


The best trade bringer is the 


ACME MATCH SAFE 


the novelty advertising proposi- 
tion of the age. Each safe con- 
tains your business card and 
keeps your name constantly be- 
fore the public. Attractive, dur- 
able, convincing and effective. 

A trial order will convince you 
of the trade-drawing qualities of 
this device. Not expensive. Sam- 
ple by mail, 5 cents. Circular tree. 
W. W. KYLE, Dept. A.,{Pulaski, Pa, 


A Real sl Novelty—THE KEY PURSE 


* The world does not require so much to be 
informed us to be reminded.” 

The most effective and economical way of 
reminding your customers of your house 
and your goods is through the use of a good 
advertising novelty. The vaiue and effective- 
ness of any novelty for even = Be a 
entirely upon its rarity and usefuln 

Memo. books, card cases, pencils, oe, were 
good things in their day, but their day of 
rarity is past. They often get buried in the 
dusty corner of the pont desk or in the 
pockets of office boys and janitors, where 
they do you no good. 

‘ “ The “t. veplas mark bb pera py hone 
ngnese to —_ lace a goo ing by a er 
one.” —Elvert £ bard 

The Key dogg is the only novelty of un- 
questioned usefulness (to every man who 
carries keys) that has vot been overworked. 
This ad is its first introduction—hence, your 
opportunity lies in putting it out to your 
customers now-—while it is a real novelty, 

As toits usefulness—it is something actually 
long needed. It keeps the keys in neat, com- 
pact form, prevents keys catching in ‘other 
articles in the pocket, prevents keys rusting 
and sares all wear and tear on the pockets. 

it is made of genuine leather, complete, 
with nickel key-ring attached, and glove 
button fastener. Size, 2}4x4 inches. 

Sample mailed to any acdress for 10c. (sil 
ver or stamps), to cover actual cost of making 
and mailing. 

Write for quotations on this purse, with 
your advertisement stamped in real gold, in 

uantities of 1000r more. Don’t wait until 

‘nristmas, when advertising novelties are 
fiying thick and fast, but follow the Ameri- 
can motto, “Do it now.” 

“Our doubts are traitors, oy make us lose 
the good we oft might win, by fearing to ut- 
tempt. ”— Shakespeare. 

G. L. ‘1; HOMPSON & CO., 
1038 Drexel Blig., Philadelphia. 


Pata rated 
ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 


LIST of 3.000 Penna. Penna. Secretaries of School 
Board with addresses. Price $7.50. NA 
TIONAL EDUCATOR, R, Williamsport, Pa. 


S* ‘LECT list of 23, 000 names alphabetically ar- 
ranged and class fled by States; all for $1.50; 
A. B. COOLEY, 2235 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


OR SALE—A list of 5,000 Penna. Road Super- 
visors’ addresses, just a They will 
spend a million dollars t this Oe°% Price ten 
| mao NATIONAL EDUCATOR, Williamsport, 
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AGENT'S LETTERS, 22,000 
FOR SALE. . 

These agents sent_us #12.000 cash in ad- 
vance for our goods. We will sell the 22, "000 
AGENT’S LETTERS for $200 cash. 

DOMESTIC MFG. CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 





1 7 A 00 ORIGINAL letters and orders of. 

os seed customers for sale. They 
have never been copied nor used outside of our 
house. If you want to coy them, write us, 
Caty one firm of any kind allowed wo use. “UP- 
TO-DATE, ’ care Printers’ Ink. 


R REMARKABLE NAMES FOR SALE. 

We have compiled for our personal use in 
the soliciting of subscriptions the name and ad- 
dress of every farmer in the Corn Belt who owns 
20 head of cattle. The live stock fa-mer is the 
progressive farmer, is the farmer who has 
money and the farmer who has many needs. We 
can furnish these eee. by counties or States— 
Ohio to Kansas. rite us for particulars. SUC- 
CESSFUL FARMING, Des ‘Moines, lowa. 





ADDRESSES 


90,000 West Virginia voters, 
Fresh, typewritten. 85c. a 
a thousand. 

R. T. ADAMS, 
Hantington, W. Va. 











I do not, how- 
ore buy ali 
kinds. The 
expense of circularizing uninterested par- 
ties and “something-for-notning fiends” 
is too great a handicap, and to eliminate 
this waste, names that I purchase must 
meet certain requirements: They must 
represent persons who are in the habit of 
doing their trading by mail and who have 
recently bought guods ot some other ad- 
veruiser. Inquiries don’t couvt with me. 


I buy all the ORDER NAMES [ can get 


AND | SELL THEM RIGHT 


Figure up the cost of your inquiries and 
then think this over. I wil supply you 
with buyers at #5.00 PER THotU- 
SAND. i guarantee all names to be copied 
from an order letter less than two years 
old or the original letter card and 

ey Redeem at $20.00 Per Thousand 


letters returned from the addresses 
ine icated. 








To nm an account with you 
SPECIAL and gain your contide sh I 


will. upon receivt of $2.00, send you names 
of 500 parties interested in YOU R proposi- 
tion and who should be your customers, 


WARREN WESTERMAN, 
Business Broker, 
1136 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 











cee i Giinmeine 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


66/1 RAINS OF GUMPTION,” a 48-nage nooklet, 
with contents, which fully justify the 
title, 25c. JED SCARBORV, 557a Halsey St., 
Brooklyn, N. : 
WILL write four good ads for one dollar. 
This is an introductory offer only. State 
business and size of ads Sarin, 
140 Delaine Ste, avtaoen, RL 








ORDERS FROM EVERYWHERE 
FOR THE LEWIS ADVERTISING 
LESSONS AT #5 A SET. 

Going, going.. When all are gone you will 
have missed the most aeneon and poroetas 
lessons on a be ublished. Money 
returned if late. 1RST, a Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia. * 


A Bety eee 
from the Breezy West 


introduce them in your 
“follow-up.” and notice in- 
creased returns. Address 
on your office stationery 
FREDERICK WARD 
Cree of Illustrated Letters), 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 












$82 
(6 od 
1) iHus antral 
1G Letter’. its 





MR. EXPORT MAN: 


The exports of the U.S. last year valued 
over $1,500,000,000. your firm get 
its share of this basinene? There is only 
one way to cultivate foreign trade; put your 
adv. before the merchant in the language 
he understands, We cando this foryou, 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
AND ADVERTISING CO., Moline, Ll. 


The Frankfort Crescent 


Daily and Weekly. Established 
1839. The medium for Clinton 
and surrounding counties. Sam- 
ple copy and rates on application. 
We reach the best people. 

















7) VEN if your advertising is read (f), if it 

vj doesn’t induce the — to buy your goods, 

it’s not convincing, and—like a bill-board ina 
desert—is of no consequence. 

I make advertising literature in all its phases— 
catalogues, booklets, folders, ocr letters, 
ete understand what “SALESMANSHIP” 
means. Those extraordinary claims Mot making 
things so mysteriously “unusual,” epee res 
“original,” are only put for ward to cloud adve 
tising of it¢true meaning, “SELLING GOODS. io 
if you are willing to pay for a genuine article, 
and write me a LETT. Reuggesting business, per- 
haps I'll Sey you that ‘‘advertising” (as 1 
understand the word) Cee investment. 

ALF. W. — 10-312 Cherry Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


W WHAT I AM AT. 

I make Catalogues, Booklets, Price Lists, 
Folders, Circulars, Mailing Cards ana Slips, Cir 
cular Letters (of the latter often a series), News- 
paper, Magazine and Trade-Journal Advertising, 
Street Car Cards—in short, Commercial | itera- 
ture inallof its many possibilities. My work 
includes the writing-up of the subject matter 
from such data as may be furnished me and I 
am constantly cailed upon to evolve well-grown 

Oaks” from exceedingly small “Acorns” of In- 
anaes, I do not know about anything 
and do not even suspect myself of it, but do 
know a little about several things, including 
how to set about hunting up the great variety 
of matters that Tam so constantly called upon 
to “know” considerable about. 

I believe that a “crisp” and often unusual 
treatment of subjects is entirely compatiole with 
a close adherence to purely business details and 
I never wilfully publish the bans of marriage 
bet ween* Downright Dullness eat — De- 
corum,” as they never need be w: 

Possibly | might be profitable 10 eome : of Print- 
ers’ Ink patrons. How about youRSsELF, for in- 
stance? If you should conclude to write me 
about eos oa t need it were wise for you 
to shun post 
No, 67, FRANOIS 1, 1 MaULE, 402 Sansom S8t.,Phila, 




















ADVERTISING MEDIA, 
OMAN’S WORK, Athens, Ga. 25 cents line. 
50,000 proven. Discounts large ads. 


be accept goods payment experimental 
\ ad. Try itout. MIRROK, Danvers, Mass. 


Ht WESTERN STAR, Lebanon. Ohio. Influ- 


ential weekly 100 years old. Sworn circula- - 


tion, 3,050. 
MHE EVANGEL. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Thirteenth year; 20c. agate line 


a person advertising yn ’RINTERS’ INK t 
theamount of $10 or more is entitied to re- 
ceive the paper for ove year. 


OLINE (I1l.) EVENING MAIL reaches field of 
25,000; monthly wages .000 from imple- 
ment and railroad shops; half acent a word rate. 


fMHE COURIER. Chatham, N. Y., with two sub- 
editions, covers two counties; circulation, 

4.000; combined rate 15c. per inch net; no devia- 

tion. 

]* ROME, N. Y.,and in the towns of Oneida 
County you cover the field absolutely in the 

SENTINEL. Over 8,000 households. Send for 

sample and ud rates. 


ROY, Ohio. has 6,000 people; 4,000 more live 

on its six rural routes. The RECORD, only 
daily, reaches 7,000 of them. Minimum rate, 4c. 
inch. net, plates; typesetting, 5c. inch. 


VALLEY REGISTER, Middletown, Maryland. 


Kstablished 1844. Sworn weekly circulation 
2.800 copies. Largest circulation of any paper 


in the famous Frederick County. 
HINTS The only magazine devoted to En- 
tertainments, Socials. Games; 7th 
year; 10,000 copies go to individuals interested in 
Schools, Churches Clubs, Ledges. Hotels, Hos- 
pitals. Every copy kept permanently. Special 
Advertising Rete of 5 cents per Agate line for 
May and June onty. Send copy at once. HINTS, 
53.57 Bible House, New York. * Sample copy free. 


[HE Onto TEACHER, Athens, Ohio. has the larg- 

est circulation of any State educational 
journal in the Union, Keaches all leading super- 
intendents, principals, teachers, colleges, libra- 
ries and Reading Circles in Vhio. Nowin 26th 
year. Circulates in almost every State. Rates 
reasonadle; 48 pages 8%xJ1 inches. Address 
HENRY G. WILLIAMS. Publisher, Athens, Ohio 











rome maes oats sd 

RE you looking fora home? If so, send 
for a copy of the REAL EsTaTE JouR- 

NAL. It has over 3,510 differcnt properties 
advertised in it and reaches 35,000 readers 
exch issue. Advertising : ates 2c. per word. 
Sena 10 cents in si.ver and we will send the 
journal for two months on trial. Cut this 
ad out. as it will not_anpear again. FARM 
AND REAL ESTATE J SURNAL, Traer, lowa, 








Plantation Missionary, 
Cc. N. POND, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Bi-Monthly. 17th year, £5 centsa year. Av- 
eraze 9 years, 2.590 copies; present issue 
over 3000, full count, mainly to regular in- 
terested subscribers. Na‘ional, but chiefly 
in New England, Northern and Western 
States. Our readers have both the live en- 
terprise and the cash to know a good thing 
and to send forit Special pains taken to 
give our patrons full value. Your adver- 
tisement solicited. Terms on «pplication, 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


The 
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Tribune 
WARREN, OHIO. 


Daily Edition, 3,000 copies. 
Weekly Edition, 2,800 copies. 
Population of County, 50,000. 


We can do you good. 





To: reach the Jewish population 


advertise in 
DIE ZUKUNFT 
The only Jewish monthly. 


54-58 CANAL ST., NEW YORK 








The Herald-Transcript, 
PEORIA, ILL., 


Has made the greatest gains 
in advertising and circulation 
during the past year of any 
paper in this city or territory. 

For rates and particulars 
write to Payne & Young, 
Eastern and Western repre- 
sentatives, 

Marquette Blidg., Chicago, Il1., 

38 Park Row, New York. 























Cover the Catholic Field 


There are fifteen million Catholics, mostly in 
the Northern States. The three leading high- 
class Catholic papers—the CATHOLIC CITIZEN, of 
Milwaukee and New York, the NEw CENTURY, 
of Washington, and the NORTHWESTERN CHRON- 
ICLE, of St. Paul—reach 100.000 of the best Catho- 
lic homes. T manage their advertisin~; l5¢. per 
line will pay for an adv. in alfthree, Write 

H. J. DESMOND, Adv. Megr., 
14 Eve. Wis, Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis, 





F 
erty owners, with buying powers ? 


A NEW ENGLAND CAMPAIGN. 


New England, with a Dopuiatoe slightly 
over six millions, has more than 1,500.000 farm 
people. The best of them subscribe for one or 
other of the six agricultural papers published in 
their interests. Those who do read are family 
men owners of live stock, real estate and buila- 
ings; their réquirements are the same as those. 
of any fumi’y man, any property owner and any 
business man; and they have the money to meet 
all their requirements. Agricultural New Enz- 
land is more prosnerous to-day than evi r before 
—farm valucs have increased. as have also farm 
products and prices. General advertisers can 
reich more people with birying powers, at less 


expense, by the use of the agricultural press of 
New England than in any other way. T 
agricultural papers of New England, with an 
estimated average circulation of 80.000, reach the 
best half of these 1.500.000 farm people. 


The six 


In what 
other class of mediums can you reach so large a 
wr cent of business men, family men and prov- 
\ hy general 
advertisers do not make more general use of the 
agricultura) press is heyond comrrehension. If 
you want to reach ** The Beat Farm People 

in New England. place your advertising in 
The Rest Farm Paper ”—that’s the old, re- 
lixble (Esc. 1822) New England Farmer. Cir- 
culation. 15,000 weekly, all in New kngiand. 
Samrle copies, rate carus, etc., vpon »onliertion. 
The New England Farmer. Brattleboro. Vt. 


COIN MAILER. 


tor ¢3. 10.000. $20. Any printing. Acme 
Coiu Carrier Co.. Ft. Madison, la, 


1,000 
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PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNI- 


$5,000 practical, —. high-grade maga 
zine. est. 7 years. Great future. Has larger 
field Ghaneny individual religious or educational 
paper. No competition. Can be made one of 
the best advertising mediums in hands of good 
advertising man _ Information furnished _re- 
popes principals only. Address “PROFIT- 
ABLK,” Room 76, Bible House, New York. 


G REAT National Class gl 

J Raving 190,000 circulatio: 

Carrying ext tensive high- eines advertising, 

Showing ample net profit, 

Chpable of large enhancement, 

Can be bought on basis of earnings. 

Price $125,000. Responsible parties see 
EMERSON P. HARRIS, 

Broker in Publishing Property, 

253 patent New York. 





WILL buy h If interest in orizina? . 


MISCELL PA iNE OUS. 


‘TBE law (opinion) on any subject; $1. Address 
THE HANLONS, Attorneys. Washington, D.C, 





GAMES, 


Send One Dollar 


By postal or or eH order to MRS RICHARD W, 
A ox 127. New Lonaon, Conn., 


and aie - yf the new Board game 


~Onwa,” patented 1-3-’05. Says ay. C. A sec- 

retary, after th:ee days’ trial, “Onwa seems to 

be making ahit.” Says another, “Buys hardly 
Over six Weeks. 


paves anything else for 
\qually takes with girls. 1 will give local agency 
to the first person ordering from any one town. 
Commission liberal. Agents ought easily to 
make at least One Dollar in Dollar in an evening. 


The Sh: Shadow Circus 


The funniest parlor entertain- 
ment ever invented. Good for 
Ciub, Lodge, Hotel, Church or 
We furnish caricature 
bodies for you to attach to sil- 
houette heads of your gue yy. 24 
Figures, $2;12 Figures. $1; 6 Fig- 
ures, 50 cents; express extra. 
Dealers and agents wanted. 
Fine article for premium or sub- 
scription offers. How to give “A 
Shadow Circus Part ” and other ent«rtainments 
and socials (price .) free with game, HINTS 
PUBLISHING CO., 54 Bible House, New York 


. TIN BOXES. 


[- you have an attractive. handy package you 
will sei) more goods and get b.:tter prices for 
them. Decorated tin boxes hsve a rich appear- 
ance, don’t break, are handy, ana preverve the 
contents. You can buy in one-half evoss lots and 
at very low prices, toc. We are the folks who 
make the tin boxes for Cascareta, Huylers. Vase- 
line, Sanitol. Dr. Charles flesb Food. New-Skin, 
ana, in fact. for most of the “big guns.” Rut we 
nay "just as much attention to tne “little fellows.” 
Better send for our new illustrated catalog. It 
contains iots of valuable infurmation. and is 
free. AM!.RICAN Ce Ae COMPANY. 11 
Verona Street, Brookiyn. ._ The largest 
maker of TIN BOXES outside the Trust. 
——_+o > —__—_ 


FOLLOW-UP SYSTEMS. 
} Fg —~ that éarn money. Ten follow-up 


letters for collecting circuiation accounts, 
W. J. PARRETT, 











Now in use by 100 papers. 
Danville, Ll. 


CARDS. 


OST CARDS of all very description are made by 
us. Wesbip ve al ~ ofthe world. Par 
ry on reque 8. ind VENIR POST 
ARD CO.,1140 ection. N. 


histo tet 
CARD INDEX SUPPLIES. 


ins CARD INDEX QUESTION will be quickly 
and easily settled by getting catalogue and 
price from the thanufacturers. ‘This means us. 
STANDARD INDEX CARD COMPANY, 
Rittenhouse Bldg., Phila. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


BOOKS. 


ARTICULARLY Valuable to Advertisers— 

“The Best Thoughts of the Best Thinkers” 
and “Sunbeams’’ each 12c. —— ‘Lite 
Gems.” one dollar, Express paid. MONILO. 
PUBLISHING CO., via E Pitt Fifth, ¢ ‘incinnati, Ohie, 


Books on | Advertising 


Adwriting (51 Jesson course, $1), Maif- 

aay business (12 books), Sign letter- 

Name collecting. Schemes, ete. 

t hating FREE. Puritan P. Book (o,, 
Buffalo, Ss ¥. 


WRITE ‘wx SHOW CARDS 


OWN 
F or Isend. postpaid, plete Apa Book of 


eight sets of complete habets and 
figures, with rolls, Cor- 
ner pieces, D ; together 
with Rules and Complete Instrue- 
tions for Lettering Show Cards, en- 
abling Merchants or their Clerks to 
write their own Show Cards in a 
cts neat and attractive manner, with 

© reasonable pract ce in a short time. 


J. A. PLESS, 415-East 87th St., New York. 








11 BEST BOOKS ON 
ADVERTISING FOR $13 


(Publisker’s Price, $£7), or any Comb‘nation 
Desired at a Discount from Publishers’ Prizes. 


The Theory of sdvertising.by Walter Dill Scott. 
Ph. D.. $2; Printiny in Relat on to Gra wna 
are: by George French. $3.50, Modern A 
t:sing. by Earnest Elmo Calkins,$1.50; Mahin’ 8 
Vest Pocket Hand Book, by John Lee Manis. 
$2; Bus: ness Short Cuts, by Experts. $1 ; 
Art of Writing and Speaking the English i 
guage, by Sherwin Cody, $2; Dictionary of Er- 
rors. by Sherwin Cod 50 cents; Successful 
Ad: ertising—How Xe. ccomplish it. by J. An- 
gus McDonald. $2 ; Theory aud Practice of Ad- 
vertising, by ieohee W. Wagonseller. LL.D. 
$1; Concerning T pe. by Ambrose 8. Carnell, 
50 ‘cents; Secreta ore the Mail Order Trade, by 
George F ‘Terry, $1. Address 
PROFITABLE ADVERTISING. The Magazine of 
Publicity, 139 Boylston St.. Boston, Mass. 











Successful Advertising. | 


HOW TO ACCOMPLISH IT. 





A book for retail mer- 
chants and beginners in 
advertising. Will be sent, 
postpaid, upon receipt of 
Two Do.rars. Address 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., 
C Spruce St., New York | 


COLOR Rk PRINTING 
Labels, Show Care Cards, Cartons, 
“Natural Process” Work, 


Office Stationery (in colors and emboss: at) a8 
vertising blotters. Mention this paper. State 
wishes definitely when writing. Samples obs new 
blotters on request. Private brand labels a 
Specialty. We lead in labe's and color print- 
ing; 17 offices in principal cities. 


The United States Printing Company 


85-101 North 3d St.. Brooklyn, N. Y, 
Sixth St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 

































































PRINTE 


HOTELS. 





fe THE OAKS ” 


Portland's Great Amusement 


Resort—The Coney Island 
of the Pacific Coast 


WILL OPEN MAY 26th. 


A magnificent illustrated pamphlet, the 
size of Munsey’s, is about to be issued 
as a Souvenir, in which a limited nuin- 
ber of clean advertisements at reason- 
able rates will be accepted. A guaran- 
teed circulation of not less than 25,000 
copies among the “best people.” 


ADDRESS 
Ss. H. FRIEDLANDER, Mer. 




















PRINTERS. ¢ 
RINTERS. Write R. CARLETON, Omaha, 
Nev., for copyright lodge cut catalogue. 


\ 7F print catajogues. booklets. circulars. acy. 
matter—all kinds. \\ rite for prices. THE 
BLAIR PIG. Cv., 514 Main St.. Cincinnati. C. 


"S “STAR MANIFOLD SYSTEM” 

© of Shipping Receipts. Letter, Order, 
Receipt and Blank Books. Write for samples 
or ans thing yeu want in duplic.te or manifold 
to STAR MANIFOLD CO., Kockland, Me. 


cavcmeeannetjilitianitammee 
ADDRESSING MACHINES. 


DDRESS!NG MACHINES—No type used in 
the Wallace stenciJ aaaressing machine. A 

gard index system of adaressing used vy the 
largest publishers throughout the country. Sevd 
for circulars We do addressing at low rates, 
WALLACE & CO.. 29 Murray St., New York, 
1310 Pontiac Blig., 358 Dearborn St., Chicago. Ill, 





AGENTS. 


~ 
HIRNE & CO., 
PRINTERS, 
5 Place Voltaire, Paris, France. 
Established in 1885. 


Would be pleased to act as Agents for articles 
in the printing and stationery line. They are 
also buyers of calendars, post-cards, chromos, 
and patented articles. References given. 
i 
PAPER. 


B BASSETT & SOTPHIN, 
45 Beekman =t.. New_York City. 
Coated paversa speciaity. Diamond B Perfect 
White for high-grace catalogues. 
—___+e>+—__—_- 


PREMIUMS. 


YELIABLE coods are trace builders. Thou- 

\ sanas of suggestive premiums suitable.for 
pubiishers and otners from the foremost makers 
and whnoiesile aeaiers in — and kindred 
lines. 50¢-page list price illustrated catalogue, 
puniished annually, 34th issue now reads: free. 
8 F. MYERS CO.. 47w. and 49 Maiden Lane.N.Y, 


—_—__+o+ -—— 
POST CARDS. 


YAMPLES of post cards, post card half-tones 
6 and prices for printing them. Sent to those 
writing a letter of inquiry forthem. STANDARD 
ENGRAVING CO., Photo-Engravers, New York. 
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DISTRIBUTING. 


UR method of distributing is approved by 
the largeet Advertisers. Estimates cheer- 
fully given. Write today. KNICKWRBOCKER 
POSTING AND DISTKIBUTING BURKAU, 50 
Bible House, New York, N. Y. 


Dee throuch the agency of the 
Bernard Advertising Service in Ala., Ga., 
Miss, N. (. and 8. C., was tested five years ago 
by atrial order for distribution by the Peruna 
Drug Mfg. Co. ; now their books are distributed 
four times annually throughout the Southeast 
by the Bernard Agency. ou can learn the 
particulars from CHAS. BERNAKD, 1516 Trib- 
une Building, Chicago. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


of Circulars, Samples, Folders, 
etc. Reliable workmen only. Ten 
yexrs’ approved experience. Re- 
sults guaranteed satisfactory 
Write to-day 313 _N. Darien 
8t., Philadelphia. Pa. Ww. 
MacARTHUR, Manager. 











FOR SALE. 


NES $1. 50,000 proven. WOMAN'S WORK, 
thens, Ga. 


Ll 
A 


os SALE— Two Linotype machines. THE 
HEKOLD CUMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Pores Cylinder Hoe Newspaper Press and 
Dexter Folder; cheap. THE REGISTER, 
Danville, Va. 


YOR SALE—Daily (Ina.), Weekly (Dem.), job 
oe $3,500 cash, $1,500 time. Address *B. 
B. B.,” Printers’ Ink 
OR BALE—A prosperous and profitable daily 
and weekly newsnaper property in one of 
the most desirable little cities in the South. For 
full particulars address “SOUTHERNER,” care 
Printers’ Ink. 


Hee SALE (Sacrifice)—Goss Web Press in ex- 

cellent condition; prints 4or8 page paper; 
complete Stereotyping outfit; bargain to quick 
buyer. Reason for selling—faster press needed. 
Can be seen running. Address “SACRIFICE,” 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


BOOK-BINDERY 


Long-established, well equipped edition, pam- 
phlet and blank (power), at Vermoont’s capital; 
fifteen employees. J.arge amount State, county, 
town, city, insurance, bank and library work. 
No competition within forty miles. Grand 
chance for working proprietor, or as branch for 
large concern. Another business makes it im- 
possible for me, under present management, to 
get out pr »mptly large amount work coming to 
shop. Only $1,000 to $2,000 required as first pay- 
ment; balance easy terms. Will take partner or 
competent working manager under conditions. 
M. W. WHEELOCK, Montpelier, Vt. I will also 
sell duplicating machines—Kotary Neostyle 
(cost $50), at $25; Universal Neostyle (cost_ #23), 
at $10; Chicago typewriter, like new (cost $50), at 


> 


HALF-TONES. 


ERFECT copper half-tones, |-col.. $1: larger 
10c. per in. THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC EN- 
GRAVING CO., Youngstown. Ohio, 


N EWSPAPER HALEF-TONES. 
2x3. 75c.: 3x4, $1; 4x5. $1.60. 
Delivered when cash accompanies the order, 
Send for samples. 
KNOXVILLE ENGRAVING CO.,, Knoxville, Tenn, 








hee or line preductions. 10 square 
inches or smaller. delivered prepaid. 7ic.; 
6 or more. 5%e. each, Casn with order. All 
newspaper screens. Service day and nigbt. 
Write for circulars. lkeferences furnishea, 
Newspaper process-engraver. P, O. Box 815, 
Philadelphia, ba 
——— ee 


COIN CARDS. 


%s> PER 1,000, Less tor more; any printing, 
D5 ‘THe Cov WRAPPER CO. Decroie Mick, 














PRINTER®’ SUPPLIES. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 





PRINTERS INK CALLS 1IT 


A Man’s Size 
Agate Rule 


Measures 126 te lines. Made of litho- 
graphed metal (2 x 234 inches). Also has 
measures for pid brevier, long 
primer, pica and English, both leaded and 
solid, as well as proofreaders’ marks, 
table of the point system, rule for deter: 
mining space ad will occupy, words to 
square inch of space. and other ready 
rules that helpi in the preparation of a 
vertising. “It is an excellent tool,” 


Prices 
Single, 50c.; 6 for $2.50; 12 for $5.00, 


L. ROMMEL, JR., 
61d Merchant St., Newark, N. J. 














—+or—_——_—_ 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


A. O’GORMAN AGENCY. 1 Madison Ave. 
e N.Y. Medical journal advtg. exclusively. 
NOLDEN GATE ADVERTISING CO., 3400-3402 
J Sixteenth St., San Francisco. Cal. 
I W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING COM- 
e PANY. Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


MNVHE H. 1. IRELAND ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Write for particulars of the Ireland Service. 
925 Chestnut Street, PhiladelpLia. 


A LBERT FRANK & Cu., 25 Broad Street. N. Y. 
Generai Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago. Boston. Philadelphia. Advertis- 

ingof all kinds placed in every part of the world. 


cere T AND 3\\ ASEY, San Fran-isco— 

Largest agency west of Chicago; employ 60 
people; save aavertisers by advising judicousiy 
newspapers, billboards, walls. cars, distributing. 








ADDRESSING MACHINES AND FAC- 
SIMILE TYPEWRITERS. 


UTO-ADDRESSKt—An office machine that 
saves 90 r cent. Besides selling the 
“AUTO-ADDRESSE wemake an IMITATION 
TYPEWRITTEN LET’ TER and fill in the address 
60 that it cannot be distinguished from the real. 
e do wrapping, folding, sealing, mailing, etc. 
Ask us. e 
AUTO-ADDRESSER, 310 Broadway, N.Y. 
———_+o-—__ 


PATENTS. 
poe PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 8 books for Inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACE 
Washington. DP. O, Estab. 1869. 














SHEPHERD & PARKER, 
Solicitors of Patents and Trade Marks, 
408 Dietz Bidg., Washington. 
Highest references from prominent manne factur- 
ers. Hand book for inventors sent upon request. 


DESIGNERS AND ILLUSTRATORS. 


OU jee illustrating, engrossing, illumi- 
nating ergraving, lithograpning, art vrint- 
ing. THE KiNSLEY STUDILv., 245 Bway, N.Y. 


CLASS PUBLICATIONS. 


20,000 Buyers 
of ($1,025.000,000 annually) 
Hardware, Roncelerutcitay 

Goods. e 











HARDWARE |? 

DEALERS’ 1 

| MAGAZINE Jj; 
=) 












Read every iene of the 
Hardware Dealers’ 
Magazine, 
Write for rates. Speci- 
men Copy mailed on re- 

quest, 
258 Broadway. N.Y. 











ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
DVERTISING Cuts for Rétailers; good;cheap, 
HARP£R ILL Us. SYNDICATE, Columbus. 

} SENIOR & CO., , Wood Engravers, 10 in 
° St.. New York. x. Service good and prompt, 


JOSSIBLY the RELIANCE ILLUSTRATING 
BUREAU. of Elgin, [ll., could submit suitable 
sketches for illustrating your advertisements. 


POSTAGE STAMPS. 


I NUSED U.S. or Can.; ship ¢.0.d. R.E. ORSER, 
broker, 2404 Milwaukee Ave.. Chicago, Ill. 








—~<—___ 
ADDRESSES SSSES WANTED, 


NOUNTRY names in in Delaware, Pasrinns. both 
Carolinas, both Va.’s. E. J. FAKBER, 343 
North St., Baltimore, Md. 


—_+o+—_——_ 
MAILING MACHINES. 
ae DICK MATCHLESS MAILER. theo 


——. Price $12. _ F. os VALENTINE, 
Mfr.. 178 Vermont St.. Buffalo, N. Y. 





rs 
MONEY cY MAILERS. 


N ONEY MAIL ERS—$1.90 7 arr M. Samples free. 
4 KING KOIN KARRIER CO., Beverly, Mass. 


SUPPLIES. 
N®d., TYPE, »- lb. EMPIRE FOUNDRY, 
x Delevan, N.Y 


J °F TYPE ¢1 font; latest faces; proof sheet 
issued every second Monaay: postal will 

bring same. Don’t miss the bargains in printing 

pate rial. KUESTNi#R, 246 East i25th St., New 
ork. 


OTE HEADINGS of Bond Paper, 5%x8% 

2 inches, with envelopes (laid p). 100 for 6ac.; 

250 for $1.10; 500 for $1.60; 1,000 for $2.50; 2.000 for 

4.50; 5,000 for $11.00. Send for sampies MERIT 
RESS, Bethlehem, Pa. 


V D. WILSON PRINTING INK Cvw.. Limited, 
e of (7 Sprnee St.. New York. sell more mag- 
azine cut inks than any other ink house in the 


rade. 
Special prices to cash buyers, 


| gone Cold Water Paste is in dry powder 

form, mixes by adding cold water; no dirt, 
no odor. no one will not stain. Best naste 
made. Sam ppokage free. BiKRNARD'S 
AGENCY. Tribune Buil ine. Chicago. 


f Ners small order gets the same attention as 
the large one. hy! For the same reason 
that 100 little pennies make a big dollar. 
We deal in Aba =rw g os or Personal 
Advertising—“the kind that makes friends.” 
The J. SAULNIER CO., erat. “R.” New York. 











A MONTHLY 





: CANADIAN MOTOR 


reaches by paid subscription, club lists, news-stand sales, etc., the entire Automobile 
and Motor Boat interests in Canada. Proven Circulaticn. Ask for sample copy and 
rate card before making up your programme for 1906-7 advertising. 


THE VEHICLE PUBLISHERS, 


MACAZINE, 


Limited, Toronto, Canada. 
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The Sworn 
Statement 


of the circulation of the 


SPRINGFIELD (MO0.) 
REPUBLICAN 


on file with Rowell, shows the 
largest circulation of any daily 
newspaper published in the 
Ozarks. The center of ac- 
tivity is the Great Southwest. 
The REPUBLICAN is the only 
Associated Press morning 
daily covering this section. 


THE SPRINGFIELD MISSOURI 
REPUBLICAN COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS. 

R. J. SHANNON, 150 Nassau St., New 
York Representative. 


Covers the Southwest like a 
blanket. 
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Imitation 


Typewritten Letters 





OU need them in your business. I 
operate the largest plant in the world 
for the production ot Circular Letters, 

an< turn them out by the thousand or million 
in any style of typewriter type, furnishing 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
EXACTLY MATCHING 


Printers and addressing companies every- 
where claim they can supply typewriter 
ribbons to match their work. Sometimes 
they do, but these “sometimes” are about 
as rare as strawberries in January. 1manu- 
facture my own typewriter inks and ribbons 
and guarantee a perfect match not only the 
firsttime, but all the time—or no pay--an 
on that basis solicit your order. nd for 
samples and prices. You will wonder how 
it’s possible for me to produce such per- 
fect work at so low a price. 

To printers, and manufacturers operating 
their own printing plants, I am prepared to 
furnish inks and ribbons for circular letter 
printing in green, blue, black or purple, at 
tne following prices : 


Ink,perpound, - - - - - $2.50 
Typewriter Ribbons, exactly match- 
ing,perdoz. - - - - 4.00 


SPECIAL PRICES TO LARGE USERS. 





M. M. ROTHSCHILD, 
Circular Letter Specialist, 
96 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO. 











Sworn Circulation, over 50,000 
copies per week. All to reg- 
ular paid-in-advance subscribers. 


w 





Current Events 


THE PAPER FOR TEACHERS, 
.. SCHOOLS AND HOMES... 

















“Space strictly limited—your ad 
is not buried under a mass of 
others, 

No objectionable advertising ac- 
cepted, 

Circulation national—New Eng- 
land and Middle States most 
thoroughly covered. 

Current Events is a “‘ puller ;” 
it’s your own loss if you don’t 
use it, 

Twenty cents a line; $2.50 inch. 


Address, CURRENT EVENTS, 
——SPRINGFIELD, MASS.——— 






























Let the 
“LITTLE 
WONDER” 


Ring for You. 


Miniature 
cow bells! 


Td 
produce 
A big hit for 


Newepnpers use them on “boosting” 
days, home-town, circulation, ball-teams, 
Real Earate Men. booming allot- 
ments, real estate auctions. excursions, 


ete. 

Parke and Resorts. opening days. 

Conventions, political, trades, college 
alumni, field days, county fairs. 

Department Stores, Installment 
Houses and ail other merchants who 
want ali the women in town in their store 
in one day d the belis bring big 
business. 

Your label on your bells. 

250, $20 1,000, ® 65 
500, 885 5.000, #800 

Nearly 100,000 bells sold in six months— 
nothing but énthusiastic letters from 
purchasers. : 

A sample if you use your business 
stationery and enciose 10c. in stamps for 
mailing. 

Write or wire me before someone else 
in your town gets them—the bell wether 
always leads the flock—be the leader in 
your field. a 

WUESTEMAN 


3 (The bell man) 
CHAMPAIGN ILLINOIS 
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(ESTABLISHED IN 1869.) 


HICHS’ NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, 


WILLIAM Hicks. Freo G. RusSseEL. 
Newspaper and Magazine Advertising, 
VANDERBILT BUILDING, 132 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 


On the List of 
“THOROUGHLY RELIABLE ADVERTISING AGENTS,” 
published in Printers’ Ink January 13th, 1904. 
This Agency guarantees Advertisers, careful, prompt and efficient service. 

















ETCHOGRAPH PLATES 


FOR DRY POINT ETCHING. 


The Chicago 77cbune writes : “Send me whatever descriptive matter 
you have regarding them. There may be a possible field for their use 
in newspaper photographic work.” 











For full particulars write to j 
W. JAY LITTLE 
363 Boylston St. BOSTON 














Every Advertiser Should Crasp this Great Opportunity 
Among the Portuguese in the United States. 


Not later than May 15, there will be published the first of fifty volumes of a very 
sensational novel, now being published for the first time in the Arauto, Week] 
Portuguese Paper of Oakland, Cal. The excitement aroused by its publication in 
the paper has urged the editor and proprietor to sancigaeed it in book form. 


OVER 10,000 COPIES FREE 


will be distributed. This free volume is being advertised at some cost in every 
Portuguese pone in the United States and Hawaii. Thousands of orders have been 
received and a, are coming in every mail. This book will be just the size of 
Printers’ Ink, and double column, too. 

ADVERT TSING RATES.—As many advertisers will like to avail them- 
selves of this opportunity, several pages at the end of the volume will be reserved 
for advertising at the low rate of $1.0Uan inch single column, $10.00 a page. 

Is there any better advertising — if you want the Portuguese trade? Grasp 
the rare chance. Send your ad at once t 


J. DE MENEZES, Editer- Proprietor, Arauto 
Covers already Sold. 62 Lydia St., Gaieen’ Cal, 











Lowest priced booklet on the market. 
You cannot buy elsewhere so good a 
book for so little money. 
: Size 3 3-8x6 in., 16 pages and cover. 
BOOKLETS Send for nd for Sample. 


$9.95 725. Avery L. Rand Go, 


10 Binford St., Boston 
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When You GoFishing jf YRNE 1 ¥ your 
eee . CONTRACT 


else has been fishing 


all day, do you? You 

choose some quiet, IF THE 
shady nook that has 
not been *‘ fishea out,” 








don’t yout 


CPU... Why not apply the . 
same principle to your 
advertising? Why not 
seek new flelus of 
trade? Why not appeal to an army of con- 
sumers who have plenty of money to spend, 


and who have the time and the inclination 
to read what you have to say? 


Cohea’s Affiliated (TINE WS 


Publications ||) | DES MOINES, 1A. 

















reach than 100.000 ITOMES of th 

well-toxio” middle Beart that are not cannot show TWICE the 

te rut and 'g0 ar the working man's receipts from City Cir- 
lars. se ag. zines ; 1 

Oe ae Sse tatecarctse: ||| culation than any other 

sonable, Ask questions, Des Moines paper can, 
~~ Page ng Ba 6 ggg there will be no charge 

State e Sos isi 
Endianapolin, Ind. for the advertising. 




















Buy Part of Our Time 


If you have not an advertising man, then 


Take Part of Our Time 


We have built up our business by knowing how to build 
up others. We offer you the combined brains and ex- 
perience of three practical business and advertising 
men for a reasonable price. We use plain, common-sense 
selling talk, which gets business. This ad should bring 
your order for a start, Strictly a personal service. 


THE HIRSTS 


Maurice DeW. Hirst William E, Hart Percy P. Vyle 
518 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa, 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 
To Advertisers and 
Advertising Agencies 


|The Mansfield (Ohio) 


NEWS 


employs no special representatives. All 
business is handled direct. 

The News is supreme in its field. Rec- 
ognized as one of the best inland daily 
papers in Ohio. Associated Press Fran- 
chise. Fast Color Press. 

Average daily circulation in excess of 
4,400. 

Mansfield is peculiarly situated. Metro- 
politan papers do not reach here in time 
to compete. 

City population, 22,0co. 28rural routes. 

A live manufacturing town. A traction 
center for North-Central Ohio, 


Write for Rate Card. 
Address the NE WS, Mansfield, O. 











If you have anything to 
‘sell to the 60,000 trained 
in the United 
States and Canada, try 
‘THE TRAINED NURSE 
AND HOSPITAL RE- 
VIEW,”’ for over eighteen 
years the representative 


nurses 


nursing magazine, reach- 
ing nurses in_ hospital 


and private practice 


everywhere in_ both 


countries. 
LAKESIDE PUBLISHING 
COPIPANY, 
1 Tladison Avenue, 
New York City. 
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A Short Cut to 
the Best People 
in this Country 
is Through the 
Religious Press. 


The Hearty Co- 

Operation of each 
Publisher and the 
Earnest and Con- 
siderate Attention 


j of all the Readers 


await the Advertiser. 


The Tail-end of 


an Appropriation 
is enough to Test. 


Would You Care 
to apply the acid ? 


William H. Beers 
Advertising Specialist 
Religious Publications 


23 Union Square, New York 
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WHAT THE OTHER 
FELLOW IS DOING 


It is the Business of 
PROFITABLE AD- 
VERTISING (the illus- 
trated Magazine of Pub- 


licity) 


to keep in touch with 
what is being done 
by the leading adver-. 
tisers of the world 


to consider fully their 
work and its results 


to place this informa- 
tion before its readers 
in comprehensive 
form. 


The value of such in- 
formation to every ad- 
vertiser and advertising 
manager is inestimable 


Regular readers of 
PROFITABLE ADVER- 
TISING always know 
what the Other Fel- 
low is Doing. 


Over 100 pages every issue. 
I year, $2. Six months, $1. 
Single copies, 20c. 
Foreign, $3 a year; 25c. a copy. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—We do 
not make a practice of sending 
free samples; but to those 
mentioning this advertisement 
a copy of PROFITABLE ADVER- 
TISING will be forwarded /ree 
of charge. 


Profitable Advertising, 


140 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 
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Have You 
a Thousand 


Doliars? 


wae arnt 








Also, have you the energy and in- 
dustry, which does not flag, winle there is 
work to do, the address to approach men 
of large affairs, and the grace that wins 
over the office boy or janitor? Are you 
prepared to burn all the bridges behind 
you, and devote yourself for a term of 
years exclusively to something worth 
while, and can you select and manage 
men? 

If so, here is an opportunity to appro- 
priate to yourself a business of established 
merit and genuine service alike to large 
corporations and the individual. It will 
involve work ; you will have to soil your 
hands now and then, to prove some re- 
markable statements you will make, BUT 
YOU WILL PROVE THEM AND 
WIN. This business will be strictly 
your own, and its good-will will be an asset 
increasing in value day by day for every 
effort you put into it. You do not sur- 
render your money to us, but keep it as 
your own capital to develop your own 
business. Every railroad, street car and 
steamboat line in your district, every pub- 
lic institution, college, school, hospital, 
asylum, etc., every office building, hall, 
church, every bank and counting room is 
your customer; some on contracts involv- 
ing thousands of dollars per annum, and 
all on monthly repeat orders, not to men- 
tion an immense domestic trade, which 
you will build up through your agents. 
Your income the Fest year should exceed 
$2.000, and in three years should stand 
at $6,000 per annum and over, permanent 
and unassailable as Gibraltar. 

e contract with only one man for a 
State, except a few of too extensive area, 
and absolute control is given. In reply- 
ing, state age and previous business ex- 
perience, and if you can meet all require- 
ments. The enclosure of One Dollar, 
if you choose, will facilitate our business 
for we will send by express, prepaid, all 
that is necessary for you to determine the 
full force of all we claim to your own sat- 
isfaction. Applications without enclosure 
will receive unprejudiced consideration, 
however, except that the man who remits 
is in position to judge for himself intelli- 
gently and quickly, on receipt of his ex- 
press package, as to the practical end of 
the proposition in its relation to the buy- 
ing public. You will easily concede that 
you have received a large dollar’s worth 
for your money, whether we come to a 
busi arrang t or not, 


PALAMI CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Your 
Salesman 


Do you employa salesman merely 
because he is good-looking ? 

Do you hire him at a big wage be- 
cause one of his forefathers signed the 
Declaration ? 

Do you gauge his salary by the 
amount of space he occupies in your 
establishment ? 

Certainly not. You employ him 
so long as he brings in business. 

ou gauge his value by the amount of 
business hecan bring. 


Your 
Advertising 


When you employ “ the silent sales- 
man” are you paying for pretty pic- 
tures 

Are you purchasing the privilege of 
doing business with an agency long 
established? 

Are you dealing merely with space 
brokers ? 

Or, are you employing the service of 
a dive agency which is turning out copy 
which has het indefinable, indescriba- 
ble something called se//zxg power? 
Perhaps it is a picture; perhaps it is 
“reason why ;”’ perhaps merely an 
aphorism which sets people thinking. 
At any rate it contains the vital prin- 
cipfle, It attracts attention, and holds 
it. It convinces. It converts your 
advertising appropriation into orders. 
Such a Service is 


The Foley 
Service 


It recommends magazine or news- 
paper space only as a means toward 
an end—not as the end. It is your 
advertising advisor, telling you what 
not to do as well as pointing out the 
best course to pursue. 

It represents no magazine, no peri- 
odical. It represents your interests. 

It is made up of ‘‘men from Mon- 
tana ’”’—who want a chance to show. 

Every one of our clients hails from 
Missouri, and though doing business 
in the East has asked us to ‘‘ show 
him.” And we daze. 

May we not show you? 


THE 


Richard A. Foley Agency 


600-601! Bailey Bldg. 
Philadelphia 

















WHY NOT USE 


riginal 
etters © 0 


written to ponding 
advertisers by their 
millions of customers. 


Hundreds of firms, doing a 
business of thousands of dollars 
annually, never advertise in any 
publication, but use original 
letters written by customers of 
other firms who advertise exten- 
sively. Their success proves the 
value of reaching prospective 
patrons direct through the mails. 

Hundreds of the most suc- 
cessful advertisers supplement 
their periodical advertising by 
using the original letters written 
by the customers of other adver- 
tisers, mailing their proposition 
to the addresses thus secured, 

The use of original letters by 
others than the advertiser to 
whom they were written has 
proved to be a legitimate and ex- 
tremely profitable means of sell- 
ing goods, securing agents, find- 
ing patients for medical con- 
cerns and specialists, influencing 
investors, etc. 

Every man or firm who 
can do business through 
the mails can use original 
letters profitably. 

If you want to rent letters or 
if you have letters to sell, write us. 

Send for “ The Write Way To 
Business Success,” 


GUILD COMPANY, 
Letter Brokers, 
132 NASSAU STREET, 
NEW YORK, 
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Y FOR FOURTEEN YEARS Y 
No Street The Joliet All Home 


Sales Subscribers 
Daily News 


has furnished Rowell’s Directory detailed annual statements of 

circulation. @] Excepting a few months of 1905, it has had 

as many subscribers as all opponents combined for over 

twenty-five years. 

EXACT FIGURES FOR DAILY, - - 7,254 

EXACT FIGURES FOR WEEKLY, - 2,927 
TOTAL, - - - 10,181 


@ During January, February and March THE NEWS Display 
Advertising, by actual measurement, amounted to nearly as much 
as both its competitors combined. @ N. B.— Fifteen different 
kinds of objectionable advertising refused, 


Ay H. E. BALDWIN, Advertising Manager de 
RE: OS te 




































LEADS IN NEW JERSEY 


(With exception of one Newark paper,) 
In amount of Paid Advertising carried during i905 


A Record of 868,630 Agate Lines 
In the months of November and December, 1905. 


. Increase over 1904, same months, of 79,772 lines. 


Carries more WANT ADS than any paper in a city of its 
size in the United States. 


Largest sworn paid circulation in City and County 


SEE this remarkable increase in past 15 months 
SWORN STATEMENT 





JANMATY......-ccceccevees 6,152 September............ ... 6,715 
February... .. . 6,159 cine SE re 6,850 
Murch .......-0. . 6,167 adh one, on RP 6,872 
BPP .rccccvsccccerecces 6,122 DOCSMDET.....cccces - ceed 6,711 
TANUATY . 000. sccesccces CT: VORWPURE cc ccecencesccivas 6,970 MARCH............ 7,191 


Elizabeth’s population and prosperity are increasing with leaps and bounds. 
The JOURNAL GOES into nearly every home. 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


F. R. NORTHRUP, fFriscne'saitaing, chicago, In 
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MAGAZINE Steter new vor 
STREET, NEW YORK 
oa —_ Statement of 
PTHE THEATRE Circulation 1s reported by 
Scena aaa the Examiner of the Association of 
(heer dated) American . 
March 3, 1906 ea 
Advertisers 


53,123 average Monthly during 1905 
60,000 « ” « 1906 


THE THEATRE 
MAGAZINE 


is gaining a larger circulation with each issue. Its striking feature is 
“‘unlikeness,” and this feature is found not only in itself but in the 
circulation. Rates, specimens and particulars sent on application. 


PAUL MEYER, Advertising Manager 


























One of the Remarkable Successes 
. Of Recent Newspaper History . 











Che Providence Cribune 


AND TELEGRAM 


Born on March 12, 1906, succeeding the 
Providence Telegram, it now has a circulation 


of 29,500 copies 


- AND IS STEADILY GROWING . 








Its rate card, compiled before its birth, is 
extraordinarily attractive now. 
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a DOCTORS READ ADVERTISING 


40,000 Practicing Physicians Subscribe to the 


American Journal of Clinical Medicine 


(THE ALKALOIDAL CLINIC) 


Where will you find a more progressive, dis- 
criminating class of buyers? Every general adver- 
tiser can well afford the comparatively small sum 
necessary to place his announcement before the 
cream of the Medical Profession, reached by the 
American Journal of Clinical Medicine. 

Try a page or two and be convinced. For 
rates and complete information, address, 


S. DE WITT CLOUGH, Advertising Manager. 


THE CLINIC PUBLISHING CO. 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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HANDSOME BUSINESS BLOCK 


TO RENT.. 


We have in New Albany. Indiana, a modern three-story store 
building, situated on the principal retail street, Pearl Street, at the 
corner of Main, formerly occupied as a clothing store. 

This property can now be leased for a term of years on reason- 
able terms. The building has a frontage of 100 ft. on Pearl Street 
and 60 ft, on Main Street, with plate glass show windows on both 
streets. It is constructed of yellow brick, with stone trimmings, and 
is equipped with steam heating apparatus, electric elevator, electric 
light fixtures, plumbing, etc. Basement under the €ntire building. 
There are no partitions on either of the three floors and the building 
is perfectly adapted for a large Dry Goods, Clothing, Furniture, or 
other retail establishment. 

This is an excellent opportunity to secure a first-class location 
in one of the most progressive cities in Southern Indiana. New 
Albany now has a population of 25,000 and is rapidly building up 
through the location of new industries, and the extension of electric 
traction lines having their terminus in New Albany. 

Terms and other particulars will be furnished on application, 


UNITED STATES TRUST CO., Agents, 
S. W. Corner Fifth & Main Sts., Louisville, Ky. 
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HE farmer is paying his helpers $3 a day and board. That 

signifies large crops, money and a contented well-being in 

the farming section which should be a source of great 
satisfaction to manufacturers generally, for at no time are sales 
so good as when the farmer reaps well and sells well. 

Now right here are some facts well worth the attention of 
manufacturers who appreciate the value of the farmer’s trade. 
Once please him with your goods and he’s yours just as long as 
you continue to please him. Once convince him and he’ll stay 
with you as long as you want him, but he’ll pass you up the minute 
he thinks you are not giving him value received—and try your 
competitor. 

Records show that four-fifths of the farmers do not take 
the daily papers or magazines and yet buy over 50 per cent of 
all the goods manufactured in this country. How he does that 
without the accessibility of our big department stores would 
make you think a minute. Salesmen couldn’t sell that much; 
they could not get to him. 

Twenty per cent of his purchases are made at the town 
stores, but 80 per cent are made by mail. Eighty per cent of 
over half of the manufactured product of the United States 
bought by the farmer through the mails—think of that! He 
buys those things of course direct from advertising. 

Now, four-fifths of the farmers donot take daily papers or 
magazines because they do not appeal to them and do not 
awake heart interest. Some of the big monthly magazines are 
now spending much money to get into the farmer’s home, 
which proves that they see his value, but the papers that aic 
there in his home, have been for many years and always will be, 
are those papers that are published for the farmer, written a/ 
him by men who fave deen farmers and know how to interest 
farmers. The farmer reads this paper because he is interested 
in every word of it. It helps him and betters his farm with 
suggestions of policy in farm matters, care of his stock and 
crops, how to market in the best way, and innumerable other 
pointers by ¢hinkers on these questions. He has more con- 
fidence in his farm paper than in all the daily papers or monthly 
magazines in the world because his farm paper is just as much 
“one of the family” as is his old hound or the missus’ old black 
cat. It has no pretty cover, does not ornament the sitting room 
table nor was it meant for that. It is a wéensi/ that is used 
because there are advantageous suggestions in it for the farmer; 
trusted because he knows it is written for him. This is the one 
paper exclusively used by four-fifths of all the farmers in the 
United States. The farmer buys over half of the entire output 
of all American factories, and 80 per cent of all these enormous 
sales was made through announcements ip farm papers. 
That’s worth considering, isn’t it? 

















Paid circulations bring orders 
where just plain, ordinary circula- 
tions bring fool inquiries. Ex- 
perienced advertisers will appre- 
ciate the difference. If you should 
look through a copy of any of the 
following papers you will find a 


large number of experienced ad- 











vertisers represented: 


Ohio Farmer 
Michigan Farmer 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 
* Hoard’s Dairyman 
* Breeders’ Gazette 
* Wallace's Farmer 
* Farmer, St. Paul 
* Dakota Farmer 


Wallace C. Richardson, Eastern Advertising Manager, 725 
Temple Court, New York City. Telephone 5561 Cortlandt. 


* Represented in the West by GEO. W. HERBERT, 1736 First National Bank 
Building, Chicago. 
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WE ARE AIMING AT THE MAN WHO IS DOING 


HIS BUSINESS THE WAY HIS GRANDFATHER 
DID IT—WHO DOESN’T KNOW THERE IS ANY 
OTHER WAY, BUT IS WILLING TO LEARN. 


Of course, we have nothing to say 
about the man who does not want 
more business. Some people get just 
so far and are glad to put on the soft 
pedal and take life easy. 

We are after people who do want 
more trade and more money, and will 
take time enough off to discuss the 
possibilities of their business. 

The discussion will be eniighten- 
ing, because we will send a man who 
is successful in his own 
work, who is making 
money for himself and 
for other people, and who 
will not waste his own 
time or the other fellow’s 
if he does not see pretty 
good signs of making a 
success of that particular 
case. 

In every business there are avenues 
of trade, possibilities of new profit 
which are not properly developed. 
Maybe they are overlooked; maybe 
they are going to be attended ‘ to- 
morrow.”? The truth about them 
should be rooted out. They should 
be studied, analyzed, looked at from 
allsides. If they show promise, they 
should be cultivated along practical 


nate 


fore 
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lines. This cultivation may be callea 
advertising by some people, and just 
common business horse-sense by 
others, That cuts no figure. 

Making money is quite entertaining 
enough in itself without quibbling 
over words, 

And here’s the point— 

If you have a business, you may 
or may not know just how much 
money you can make out of it. 

A clear, fresh mind, 

brought to bear upon it 
in conjunction with your 
own, may reveal a lot of 
things. 
- It will not cost you 
anything for this pre- 
liminary work and 
you are committed to 
nothing, 

You will not be asked to spend any 
money unless the indications are 
right. 

And even then you can suit yourself 
about it. 

But it is worth looking into, as we 
are doing this work successfully for 
several hundred clients whose goods 
reach the consumer through the de- 
partment and dry goods stores. 














ROOT NEWSPAPER AGENCY 


Reaching the merchant through necessary class papers and the consumer 

through magazine, newspaper, store and other advertising in co-opera- 

tion with the Dry Goods and Department Stores of the United States, 
ADDRESS 


1924-200 GREENE STREET, NEW YORK. 


St. Louis, 
CLEVELAND, 


CHICAGO, 
BosTON, 





SAN FRANCISCO, 
MANCHESTER (ENG.), BERLIN. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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The circulation of THe Pattern 
Pus.ications is in the twelve hun- 
dred odd towns where 7he Ladies’ 
Flome Fournal Patterns are sold. 
Advertisers whose “copy” is ac- 
ceptable to the merchants who sell 
the patterns can use these publi- 
cations to create demand for their 
goods that can be economically sup- 
plied—because it will be in com- 
munities where any widely known 
product is certain to be on sale. 


THE PATTERN PUBLICATIONS are as follows: 
The Monthly Style Book, rate, $1,750 per page ; 
The Quarterly Style Book, rate, $500 per page ; 
The Buyers’ Guide Book, rate, $100 per page— 
700 agate lines to the page. Circulation over 


a million and a quarter in twelve hundred towns. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE HOME PATTERN COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturers and Distributors of 
THE LADIEs’ HOME JOURNAL PATTERNS 


134 WEST 25TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


JEFFERSON THOMAS, Manager of Advertising. 
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Have You a F; riend 
in Kansas City? 


Ask Him If He 
Doesn’t Read 


The 
Kansas 
City 
Star 


The Actual Paid Circulation for 
March (all waste, returns and 
unpaid copies deducted) aver- 
aged: 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY WEEKLY 
(30,148 131,551 130,249 248,678 
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We Had Three 
Customers 
Last Year 








who discontinued their ad- 
vertising because they had 
reached their utmost man- 
ufacturing capacity. 


And now Client No. 4 





whose first order was 
placed October 6, 1905, 
writes, under date of 


March 22, 1906: 


“Our business is now up to 
the full capacity of the 
plant. . . It is possible 
we may a little later enlarge 
our works, . . We shall 
write you very soon as to 
what our plans are to be.” 


We will bring business to you 
—if you will give us the 








opportunity. 


{°We want four others to 
take the place of our four 
friends who say “Whenever 
we want any advertising you 
will certainly hear from us.” 


Does This Interest You? 





w 
J.W. Barber’s Adv. Agency 


IN BUSINESS SINCE 1866, 


24 MILK STREET, BOSTON 











Poster 
Advertising 


compiled in book form by 
Clarence E. Runey,. 


Contains over 200 copy- 
righted pages. 
Just off the press and ready 
for delivery. 
Illustrated with over 
1,000 Designs. 


25,000 Estimated Costs. 


Cost of advertising in 
40 States. 


Each estimated by itself. 

A daily encyclopedia of 
valuable information. 

Cost of advertising the St. 
Louis World’s Fair, and 
how it was done. 

The only book published au- 
thority on the cost of print- 
ing. Price, $2.50 per copy. 

1,001 Phrases. 


For newspaper advertise- 
ments and department 
stores, $1.00 each. Both 
books for $3.00; but to 


General Advertisers 


enclosing a dollar bill with 
this advertisement, both 
books will be sent charges 
prepaid. 


CLARENCE E. RUNEY, 
Runey Buildings, 
CINCINNATI, O., U. S. A, 


25 Years in Advertising. 
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The PaperthatHas theConfidence 


Of its subscribers to the greatest 
extent is the one that pulls 
the best for advertisers, 


is ek end I OC is 
ak yond S a n d 


regard. 


Why? Because it is the only 
paper that ever published experi- 
ment station bulletins on condi- « 


mental stock foods. The only 

paper that ever exposed fraud- MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
ulent hail insurance companies, 

It is the only one that advised its readers to keep out of Kansas oil 
investments, and it has practically driven stallion peddlers out of 
Minnesota. 





It is the only agricultural paper in the Northwest 
that is dominated by its editorial instead 
of the business end. 

The question with FARM STOCK AND HomME is not whether a cer- 
tain policy will pay, but will it be to the best interest of its subscribers. 
And that is why FARM S1ToCK AND Hoe has the reputation of being 
a wonderful business bringer, Furthermore, you can buy space very 


cheap per line, per thousand circulation, in FARM Stock AND HoME. 
The average circulation for the first three months of 1906, 


90,773. 


Rates from 35 cents to 29 cents per line. 








Territory covered: Minnesota, The Dakotas, Northern Iowa, and West- 
ern Wisconsin. Compare these rates with any agricultural paper pub- 
lished. Does FARM STocK AND HoME get your business? If not, 
why not, 





LET US SEND YOU A SAMPLE COPY. 
GUAR 


wy Circulation statements guaranteed by the 
. «+ American Newspaper Directory . . 
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A Great Newspaper 
. Opportunity. 


Under the orders of the United States 
Circuit Court for the District of Maryland 
there will be sold within a few weeks all 
the property of the HERALD PUBLISH- 
ING COMPANY OF BALTIMORECITY, 
the corporation which publishes in Balti- 
more the EVENING HERALD, the 
SUNDAY HERALD and the WEEKLY 
HERALD, 

For more than a quarter of a century the 
Herald has been one of the best known news- 
papers in the United States. Its average an- 
nual income for the last ten years has been a 
quarter ofa million. Until some six years ago 
it was one of the most profitable newspapers in 
the South. Its stock sold as high as $390 a 
share, the par va!ue being $100, and this price 
on the basis of its then net earnings was low. 
A change in the management of the paper, 
made some six or seven years ago, proved un- 
fortunate. An indebtedness of $240,000 was ac- 
cumulated. It was found impossible to secure 
an agreement among the stockholders to pro- 
vide necessary capital to take care of this in- 
debtedness and to continue the publication. 
Asa result, on the 26th of March the property 
passed into the hands of Lynn R, Meekins and 
Henry H. Head, receivers. Mr. Meekins be- 
came president and general manager of the 
Herald on the 20th of January last. He re- 
duced the expenses more than $20,000 per year. 
He cut off circulation schemes and other like 
devices not properly a part of the newspaper 
business. These changes in policy resulted 
immediately in a very material increase of cir- 
culation. Unfortunately the indebtedness of 
the paper when he took charge was too large 
and much of it had been too long overdue to 
make it possible to go on without more capital. 
This the stockholders could not agree among 
themselves to supply. A receivership was 
therefore necessary in order that all creditors 
should receive equal and exact justice. Since 
the appointment of receivers the paper has 
continued to progress. 

The Sunday Herald, one week after the re- 
ceivers were appointed, carried ten columns 
more advertising than on the previous Sunday. 
There was a further increase last Sunday. 
Emphasis is laid upon these facts because the 
property is to be sold as a going concern and 
because the paper is recognized by newspaper 
experts as offering one of the greatest oppor- 
tunities in the history of American journalism, 

THE SUNDAY HERALD has a circula- 
tion of 35,000 copies. It divides with one 
other paper the main Sunday advertising in a 
city of 600,000 people. Since the new manage- 
ment took hold its circulation has increased, is 
increasing and is capable of still further in- 
crease. It has the Baltimore franchise of the 
Associated Sunday Magazine, It is a member 


of the Publishers’ Press Association. The 
Sunday Herald has been for years and is now 
a very profitable publication. The losses of 
the company have been made entirely upon its 
weekday edition. Most of the latter losses 
were incurred before the publication was, in 
August, 1904, turned from a morning into an 
afternoon paper. 

THE EVENING HERALD is only 
twenty monthsold. Bearing this fact in mind, 
it has done wel), but its possibilities are still 
undeveloped. Since January, when the new 
management took hold, the circulation has in- 
creased—the average for March was 25 per 
cent. larger than for January. ‘here is no 
reason why the Evening Herald, managed with 
proper enterprise and supported by adequate 
capital, should not secure a circulation of 
50,000, There is only one other first-class af- 
ternoon paper in Baltimore, or in Maryland 
indeed, so that a population of over a million 
depend for their afternoon paper upon the 
Herald and one other Baltimore publication. 
Baltimore is eager to welcome an afternoon 
paper of the rank which the Herald can be 
made by proper effort and expenditure. The 
city las entered upon a period of great pros- 
perity. 

THE PLANT OF THE HERALD is 
strictly up to date. It comprises two Hoe 
presses, one a quadruple and the other a sex- 
tuple, with color attachment. Its equipment 
of type is large. It has a compositype ma- 
chine for increasing the supply when necessary. 
It is the owner of fifteen linotypes. Most of 
its outfit is of the latest pattern and from the 
shops of R, Hoe & Co. It hasa specially fine 
engraving plant. Its printing plant is installed 
in a building amply large for its future needs, 
the annual rental of which is but $2,800. In 
addition the paper has a fine business office in 
the very center of the city. Its entire rent 
charge for all its departments is less than $500 
per month. The paper has one of the best edi- 
torial and mechanical organizations in the 
country. 

IN SHORT, IT IS A COMPLETE! Y 
EQUIPPED MODERN NEWSPAPER. 
Its sale offers a splendid opportunity for an 
enterprising man or corporation. A full de- 
scription of the property, together with the 
terms and conditions of sale, will be made pub- 
lic as soon as practicable. In the meanwhile 
those who are interested are asked to Send in 
their names to the undersigned so that the 
prospectus may be mailed to them when it 
published. 

JOHN C. ROSE, 
Attorney for Receivers. 

628 Equitable Building, Baltimore, Md. 
LYNN R. MEEKINS, Receivers of the 

HENRY H. HEAD, Herald Pub. Co. 
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THE DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


FOUR and What they stand for 








A magazine must fit its special class of people— 
hit them and hit them hard—or it fits nobody. 
We have tried to place our magazines in distinc- 
tive fields and stick to those fields unswervingly, 





° With 435 agricultural publications in the field, we 
Farming saw a place for a high-class farm magazine, printed 
attractively, illustrated like CouNTRY LIFE IN 
AMERICA, and offering the best and newest information to pro- 
gressive farmers. F arming will do much to add pleasure 

and profit to farm work. 


The demand for a 
The Garden Magazine secie'sr non 
ture, accurate 
enough for the expert and practical enough ad a novice with a 
window-box, was the reason for The Garden Magazine. 
The nature of the case required that it be beautiful and popular 
priced, and it was a success from the start. Realizing that 
‘‘every garden means a home,’’ general advertisers were quick 

to grasp the opportunity. 


= ° ° Country Life 

Country Life in America iamé-ics 

(now including 

The Country Calendar) was the first step to the commanding 

position of Doubleday, Page & Company as publishers to the 

outdoor kingdom. It was a revelation in beauty and taste from 

the first, and no other magazine has had such an entree to the 
cultured families of the country estate class. 


9 The oldest, The World’s 

The World S Work Work, was ‘‘ founded on 
an idea.”’ [t aimed to be a 

current history of the progress of the world and the men who are 

doing things worth while. It was helpful and constructive where 


there was much ruthless tearing down. It has ‘‘ made good.” 





These four magazines, each in its distinctive field, 
are offering big value to advertisers in every line. 





We will gladly send to general advertisers samples of any or all the publications. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


133-137 EAST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
1515 Heyworth Building, Chicago 
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MORSE, INTERNATIONAL AGENCY 


SUCCESSOR TO 


LYMAN D. MORSE ADVERTISING AGENCY, 


H. HENRY DOUGLAS, PRESIDENT. 
IRVING M. DEWEY, Vice-PrREs. anp TREAS. 
G. HOWARD HARMON, SECRETARY. 

H. R. PATTEN, Ass’t TREAS. 


ESTABLISHED FIFTY-SEVEN YEARS. 


MAIN OFFICE, 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 
AFTER MAY 1, 19 W. 347TH ST. 


BRANCH OFFICES: BUFFALO, N.Y. LONDON, E. C., ENG. 


tengill; Mr. J. H. Bates was afterwards admitted 

to partnership, and the name of S. M. Pettengill 
& Company became proverbial as the leading Adver- 
tising Agency in the United States. In 1886 Mr. Bates 
bought out the interest of Mr. Pettengill, having in the 
meantime established an Agency under his own name. 
In 1893 Lyman D. Morse, who had been manager for Mr. 
Bates, became a partner, and the firm style was changed 
to Bates & Morse, and two years later Mr. Morse 
became the sole owner of the business, and the firm 
name was changed to Lyman D. Morse Advertising 
Agency. In March, 1898, H. Henry Douglas became 
the partner of Mr. Morse and so continued until the 
latter's death on March 6, rgor. In April, 1901, the 
firm was incorporated under the laws of the State of 
New York by the present owners. 

It was later deemed advisable to change the name 
of the Agency to one more comprehensive, as its busi- 
ness relations extend to all parts of the world; and 
owing tc the increased volume of business, and con- 
sequent increase in clerical force, it became necessary 
to engage more convenient and commodious offices, 
where our clients’ interests could be handled to the best 
advantage; and although we have occupied our present 
offices for eighteen years, the Agency will be located 
on and after May rst at the Revillon Building, 19 
West 34th Street. 

This change of name does not change the per- 
sonnel, nor affect the clientele, policy, nor interests of 
the Agency in any way; it is solely due to the growth 
and development of the longest established Agency in 
the world, which for fifty-seven years has endeavored 
to represent the better element and most approved 
business methods in the development of trade through 
advertising. 


‘TT ten Agency was founded in 1849 by S. M. Pet- 
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AMMUNITION FOR ADVERTISERS. 


CAMPAIGN BASICS. 


By John Lee Mahin. 


EA—the Buffalo hunts are 
over! 

Time was when shaggy herds of 
‘*easy-marks” roamed the plains 
in countless thousands, conveniently 
waiting to be shot by the most 
careless of hunters, 

Any old kind of Ammunition was 
good enough then to hunt Buffalo 
with—from Indian Arrow upward. 

Because—the Buffalo were ‘‘easy.” 

But—such hunting days are over. 


” 


The ‘‘easy-marks’’ are nearly all 
gone, and their skins hang dried and 
tanned in the Camps of the old-time 
Hunters. 

These skins are still pointed to, 
with pride, by their possessors, as 
proof of the efficacy of old-time 
tactics, 

But don't be misled by the en- 
thusiasm of these old-time Hunters. 

Because, they show you only the 
skins of dead Buffalo, and these don’t 
prove the existence of any living 
herds for you to hunt by the same 
old tactics. 

More careful methods, more studied 
plans, greater alertness, much more 
preparedness, and far finer equip- 
ment, are needed to-day to make the 
hunting pay (as it used to pay) in 
Advertising fields. 

Because—the once countless herds 
of ‘‘ Easy Marks’ are gone. 

And their spirits have come back 
to earth in the form of elusive Foxes, 





wary Deer, and occasional Bear, 
prowling deep in shadowed forest or 
concealed cave. 

xxx 

However, it is about up-to-date 
Ammunition—reliable data for the 
Advertiser—that we want to talk to 
you. 

To say that we—the Mahin Adver- 
tising Co.—supply it, would be a 
mere platitude which any other Ad- 
vertising concern might reiterate. 

But we have living proof to offer 
that we can supply it. 

That proof is ‘‘ The Mahin Adver- 
tising Data Book.”’ 

This ‘‘ Data Book” has been com- 
piled from the very sources of in- 
formation we have found necessary to 
tap within the past five years, in 
Plinning and preparing Advertising 
Campaigns for our own Customers. ° 

When you glance through this 
‘‘Mahin Advertising Data Book” you 
will see how thorough must be the 
work of the Advertising Company 
which compiled, and published, as 
well as used it. , 

Because, the Mahin Method of 
Planning and Piacing Advertising is 
just thorough enough and advanced 
enough to be impossible without com- 
mand of the precise data you will find 
in this little vest-pocket ready-refer- 
ence volume. 

For instance, it tells you about: 

—What percentage of People, in the 
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United States, could afford to buy 
your Advertised Product. 

—What States in the Union would 
be your best field, to concentrate 
your Advertising in, so as to produce 
the maximum profit on your ap- 
propriation. 

—What Mediums in these States are 
best adapted to Advertise your prod- 
uct there. 

—What Rates are charged by those 
Mediums—whether Newspaper, Mag- 
azine, Billboard, Street Cars, or 
Painted Walls. 

—What the Cost of Posters, Street 
Car Cards, Half-tone Cuts or Printing 
should be to carry out your contem- 
plated Campaign there. , 

—How the kinds of Type are 
named, and how many words of each 
will occupy a square inch of Space. 

—How to correctly check proofs 
of Copy so as to save Printers’ time 
and charges, 


x x x 


—These are merely an indication 
of the kind of data you'll find con- 
densed into the fewest words possible, 
for ready reference, in the Mahin 
Data Book. 

—It tells you, for instance, what 
number of Families in America haye 
incomes of $400 per year, $600, $900, 
$1,2L0, $1,800 and $3,000 to $6,000. 

—It tells which sections of the U. 
S. have the best average incomes, 
and which the poorest. 

—It tells the number of Factory 
Workers in each City and State, and 
their average pay. 

—It tells about how many foreigners 
there are in each City and State who 
cannot read the English papers, and 
how best to reach them. ; 
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—It tells the percentage of People 


- in each Section who cannot read any 


language, and so cannot be reached 
by any advertising but pictures, in 
Wall Signs and Posters. 

—It tells how many Families live 
on Farms, and what their average in- 
comes are, in the different States—in- 
dicating what they could be expected 
to buy, through advertising. 

Then it gives also such data as the 
number of Newspapers and Periodi- 
cals published, and the number of 
copies Circulated, per year, from 
1850 to 1g00, 

—This shows that only 18 copies 
per year, per capita, were circulated 
in 1850, while 107 copies, per person, 
were circulated in 1goo, 

It also shows incidentally that in 
1900 the Advertising Space in Pub- 
lications was sold for $95,861,127, 
while the receipts from Circulation 
were $79,928,485. 

—Then. it tells the average earnings, 
in different Industries, and even de- 
tails the average wages paid dif- 
ferent classes of Railway employees, 
thus indicating their purchasing 
capacity. 

‘*The Mahin Advertising Data 
Book’’ is worth $1,000 to any ad- 
vertiser who spends $20,000 yearly 
and who will utilize its information 
in analyzing his market and his ad- 
vertising proposition yearly. 

Its price is only Two Dollars, by 
Mail, and it will be ‘‘sent on sus- 
picion” to any Advertiser, Advertis- 
ing Manager, or Business Man, who 
will write for it on his firm’s letter- 
head. 

Two Dollars—and your money back 
if you don’t think it worth $5 when 
you get it and read it. 


MAHIN ADVERTISING COMPANY, 


208 Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The only paper in the 
United States which 
has received all the | 
distinguishing Marks 
by Printers’ Ink is the 


Farm JOURNAL 


PHILADELPHIA 
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fin Enormous Order Just Given 
lor Lithographing 


We have just placed with the American Litho- 
graphic Company of New York City one of the 
largest orders for lithographing given in receut years. 
This means the placing upon each theatre program 
of each theatre under our control in Greater New 
York and vicinity a lithographed cover, done in six 
colors, from designs executed by prominent artists. 

This is an entirely new departure, and marks 
another step forward in the evolution of the theatre 
program. The present theatrical season saw a 
literary feature of much merit embodied in the 
program, which has led to the sobriquet of the 


“SrrRAuss MAGAZINE PROGRAM ” 


being given to our medium. This feature will be con- 
tinued, and developed wherever possible, so that the 
programs of the theatres under our control will be 
one of the strongest advertising propositions, class- 
ing with the best mediums of the day. 

The chief feature of the enormous circulation 
of the theatre program is the fact that it reaches, in 
amost direct way, all classes of people, but more 
especially those with a good, buying capacity, and it 
not only reaches the residents of this great metropolis, 
but the immense number of strangers who are 
constantly visiting the city, and who always go 
to theatres. 

Therefore, we have a medium which is absolutely 
representative and productive of the best results. 

Information as to rates cheerfully given, or, 
upon application, our representative will call. 


FRANK V. STRAUSS & Co. 


Publishers of the Theatre Programs of 
Greater New York and Vicinity 


108-110-I12-114 WoosTerR STREET 
Telephone 130. t Spring NEW YORK CITY 


Advertisements Inserted in THEATRE PROGRAMS 
Everywhere. 
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Talks on 
Outdoor Advertising 











Mr. Bill- 
board Ad- 
vertiser, let’s 
talk com- 
mon __ sense. 
The — space 


you are us- 
ing on bill- 


boards and 
in street 
' Cats must 


either bring 
you a profit 
or net youa 
loss. 

That’s a 
self - evident 
fact. 

Yoy can- 
not * ford 
to consider 
it with the 
idea of “fur- 
thering art for art’s sake.’’ ; 

It’s a merchandising proposi- 
tion pure and simple. 

Yet most posters and car cards 
—in fact 99% of all posters and 
car cards—are prepared by col- 
or printers whose only knowl- 
edge of selling force lies in pro- 
ducing sketches to sell to you, 
Mr. Billboard Advertiser. 

This color printer is interest- 
ed solely and entirely in his own 
work and in producing some- 
thing so artistic, so finely fin- 
ished and so perfect in technique 
that it will “Please the man who 
pays the bill’—and that’s you— 
irrespective of whether it will 
induce people to buy your goods 
or not. 

He knows, even if you do not 
tell him, that he is working in 
competition with other color 
printers and that to secure the 
order he must primarily submit 





The Blacksmith’s Anvil Cannot 
Sound Grand Opera. 


a design to please the eye of the 
man who decides. 

The merchandising element 
does not enter into the transac- 
tion at any stage except so far 
as it concerns his selling you 
his merchandise. 

If, by flattering your vanity, 
by touching upon the distinc- 
tion of having your name at- 
tached to such work of art as he 
submits, he can induce you to 
accept a design containing seven 
or eight colors instead of two or 
three, all the better for him. 
He has accomplished the purpose 
for which he made the sketch— 
to sell his own goods. 

Every extra color means so 
much more money in his pocket. 

No blame can attach to the 
color printer for presenting the 
product of his skill as a colorist 
in its best light, or of making 
his sketches as elaborate as he 
can induce you to take. 

He gives you honest value in 
color printing for your money 
and has a right to sell you as 
large a bill as he can. That is 
what he is in business for—to 
sell his goods—not yours. 

But, though he gives you full 
value in color printing, how 
about the value of the design 
from the standpoint of advertis- 
ing? 

As wisely expect a typesetter 
or electrotype foundryman to 
prepare a_ business-bringing 
Magazine or newspaper adver- 
tisement as to expect a color 
printer, skilled artist and arti- 
san though he may be, to pre 
pare a poster that will econom- 
icaliy sell your merchandise. 

Because salesmanship is based 
on thorough business knowledge, 
guided by valuable experience— 
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not upon “artistic” genius direct- 
ing skilled hands. 

The nature of art work and 
the personality® of the worker 
cause the artist in particular to 
be acknowledged generally as 2 
poor business man. 

On the other hand, it is true 
that in many instances these 
“artistically” prepared posters 
and street car cards—the prod- 
uct of “art” instead of advertis- 
ing experience—have resulted in 
profitable returns—in traceable 
increase in sales for the product 
advertised. 

But it is also a fact capable of 
demonstration that such “art” 
posters have sold goods in spite 
of the copy used to fill a cer- 
tain space rather than because 
of it. 


And because of the intrinsic . 


value of the billboard space 
itself, many a posting campaign 
has been a success in spite of 
the “art” copy used to fill the 
space. 

It can also be convincingly dem- 
onstrated that this same valu- 
able space filled with sales pro- 
ducing copy focusing the vital 
selling points of your proposi- 
tion in a few words with an ap- 
propriate illustration, would 
have been multiplied. in value 
many times and thus your re- 
sults in profits on the advertis- 
ing increased proportionately. 

Maximum results in advertis- 
ing, however, can never come 
from mere “art” skill, no matter 
how great. 

But a poster, you say, is de- 
signed principally to attract the 
attention, please the eye and 
give prominence to the name of 
your firm. 

True, Mr. Billboard Advertiser. 

But the most important point 
of all you have overlooked. 

If your poster or street car 
card is to reach the maximum of 
its effectiveness, it must also 
open the purses of those who 
read it and drive them into the 
stores to buy your goods. 

Otherwise you are simply sup- 
porting art for art’s sake and 
wasting your money* instead of 
investing it. 
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The great middle class — tke 
buying class—are practical 
rather than aesthetic. 

High art will not and does not 
loosen their purse strings when 
it requires study or figuring to 
determine what is for sale, or 
for what purpose it is intended. 

Take the case of Omega Oil. 

You well remember their origi- 
nal poster—the boy, the geese 
and the bag of corn, with the 
words “Omega Oil” in the upper 
corner. 

The color scheme was a sym- 
phony of harmonies, the compo- 
sition beyond reproach, the tech- 
nique perfect. 

The work reflected great credit 
on the color printer who pre- 
pared it. 

Its use also depleted the pock- 
etbook of “The man who paid the 
bill,” it has been said, to the ex- 
tent of $140,000 before it was de- 
clared a failure and its use dis- 
continued. 

Then came a vital change in 
their copy, the necessity’ for 
which had been driven home at 
the price of thousands of dollars. 

Their next poster told a story 
in each picture, instead of being 
merely a sacrifice on the altar 
of art. i 

The result is that the lost 
thousands were soon recovered 
after the new posters appeared. 

The new copy —the bandaged 
arm with the words “Omega Oil 
for sprains and _ bruises” — the 
swollen leg being rubbed with 
“Omega Oil for Rheumatism” 
tells at a glance what is being 
sold, (with but few words to 
read) what it is for, and sug- 
gests relief from pain to those 
who suffer, in a manner that 
sent the people to the stores and 
opened their purses. 

The millions in profits result- 
ing from the sale of Cascarets 
were largely gained through the 
forceful posters with appropriate 
illustrations and the words “Cas- 
carets — Best for the Bowels — 
They work while you Sleep.” — 

Here again is condensed adver- 
tising—the whole story told in a 
nutshell. The name of the rem- 
edy, its purpose, and .the ease of 
its action — all told succinctly in 
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ong short sentence that drove the 
story straight to the mind of the 
reader. 

Not merely the attracting of 
attention, you see, but the meat 
of your selling argument, freed 
from husks and shell until it is 
ready for sure and profitable di- 
gestion by the public, is the vital 
element in successful poster copy. 

No color printer could origi- 
nate such copy, however quali- 
fied mechanically and artistically 
he might be to interpret the sell- 
ing idea once given to him, or 
how successful he might be in 
inducing you to buy the products 
of his brush. 

The Impressario cannot per- 
fectly render the opera of II 
Trovatore by means of the anvil 
alone, although the anvil plays 
an important part in its presen- 
tation. 

For there is more to opera 
than mere sound. 

Neither can mechanical nor 
“artistic” skill alone produce a 
pester or street car card which 
will economically sell goods any 
more than the mechanical skill 
of the electrotype foundryman 
alone can produce a magazine or 
newspaper advertisement which 
will clear the merchandise from 
your shelves. 

The blacksmith’s anvil cannot 
sound grand opera. 

o.e * 

An advertising agency which 
devotes the greater share of its 
thought to copy is the logical 
place to look for selling force 
in poster and street car cards. 

The business of the Advertis- 
ing Agency is to economically 
sell the goods advertised by 
epening the purses of the masses 
through the use of printer’s ink. 

The more experienced the 
agency is in copy preparation 
and the greater the agency’s abil- 
ity to sell to the people through 
printer’s ink the greater will be 
returns and the lower will be the 
cost of the returns to the man 
who pays the bills. 

These are acknowledged facts, 
proved sd thoroughly and con- 
vincingly that there is no room 
for argument. 





This holds quite as true with 
regard to the production of pos- 
ter and street car advertising as 
with regard to advertising which 
appears in publications of gen- 
eral circulation. 

But it has also been demon- 
strated that many copy writers 
who can prepare successful copy 
for magazines and newspapers 
cannot successfully condense the 
selling arguments to such tabloid 
form as the demands of outdoor 
advertising require. 

These two forms of advertis- 
ing, to-wit—publication advertis- 
ing and poster advertising—are 
as widely different as indoors 
from outdoors.—The methods as 
widely separated as selling goods 
over the counter and marketing 
them by mail. 

With the single exception of 
Lord & Thomas, no advertising 
agency in America is equipped 
with a separate and exclusive 
copy force trained in the produc- 
tion of posters and car cards de- 
signed to sell goods instead of to 
merely please the advertiser, 
with no result in view except an 
order for posting. 

No other agency in America 
has had the courage or faith re- 
quired to spend thousands of 
dollars in the equipment of a 
Special Organization devoted ex- 
clusively to the production of 
Posters and Car Cards which 
will market the most goods for 
the advertiser at the least adver- 
tising expense. 

All other agencies either at- 
tempt to utilize their magazine 
and newspaper copy force in the 
preparation of poster copy and 
designs or submit to you the 
product of the same color printer 
to whom you might have gone 
in the first place without the 


‘agency’s intervention—for it is 


not generally known that most 
agency posters are prepared both 
as to idea and design by color 
printers. 

In either case you, Mr. Bill- 
board Advertiser, are being given 
a stone when you crave bread, 
and have no just cause for dis- 
appointment,if your posting cam- 
paign fails % show the desired 
results in stimulated trade. 
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Lord & Thomas alone have had 
the temerity to step into the gap 
at an expense of over $30,000 to 
give the same trained service on 
bill boards and street car adver- 
tising which is expected and de- 
manded on advertisements which 
are to appear in general publica- 
tions. 

This has not been done hur- 
riedly or carelessly. Quality of 
service and ability in the indi- 
vidual members of the staff has 
received sole consideration to the 
entire exclusion of cost. 

It required over two years to 
secure the right men to be en- 
trusted with this important de- 
partment. 

This trained service—the only 
exclusive specialized service of 
its kind in America—is at your 
command without added expense 
to you, Mr. Billboard Advertiser, 
if you want it. 

It will cost you no more to 
have your Posters and Car Cards 
prepared by Lord & Thomas’ 
trained poster copy men than it 
does now to have them prepared 
by color printers. 

Space on bill boards or in 
street cars will cost you the 
same, no matter from whom you 
buy it—whether from Lord & 
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Thomas, or direct, or through 
any other authorized agency. 

The Posting systems bear the 
expense of this service—not you. 
Because they recognize that in 
proportion as you succeed through 
Bill Board and Street Car adver- 
tising, to just that extent will it 
mean success for them. 

Therefore, if Lord & Thomas 
look after your bill posting and 
street car work your space will 
cost you basically no more and 
no less than it does at present, 
but this space will be immeasur- 
ably increased in value and pro- 
ductiveness by being filled with 
sales-producing copy. 

If you are interested in Out- 
door Advertising, or contemplate 
Outdoor work, or if you wish 
your Bill Board and Street Car 
Space to bring you BETTER 
RETURNS, write us for our 
Book on Outdoor Advertising, 
which fully covers in detail 
every phase of this form of pub- 
licity. The value of the informa- 
tion and data it contains cannot 
be measured by its original sell- 
ing price — $3.00 — but we will 
gladly send it free to any inter- 
ested advertiser. 

Mr. Billboard Advertiser, it’s 
your move, 


LORD & THOMAS 


ESTABLISHED 1873 


Largest Advertising Agency in America 


Annual Volume Placed for Clients 
Approaching $4,000,000.00 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 

















MINISTERS AS PROMOTERS. 
The minister has to reflect that his 
own position is not wholly unlike that 
of an advertising man. The Gospel is 
good. It is furnished by a reliable 
House, has been long on the market, 
has shown its superiority to its com- 
petitors in a thousand fair competitive 
tests, and has a hundred million un- 
solicited and bona fide testimonials from 
those who have tried other things and 
given them up, and now are determined 
to use the old reliable and no other. 
A commodity with such a reputation 
ought to make its way now without any 
expense for promotion. Yet the min- 


ister draws his salary for promoting the 
Gospel. His bread and butter are to be 
charged up to advertising expenses. 
Good as is the thing he has for men, 
they must be told about it, and furnish- 
ed new testimonials with portraits of 
the people who recommend it, and pro- 
vided with attractive and up-to-date ad- 
vertising matter—William E. Barton, 
D. D., in Agricultural Advertising. 





Ir requires as much brains to read 
an advertisement and understand it as 
it does to write it—Agricultural Adver- 
tising. : 





BY GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 
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COMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 


READERS OF PRINTERS’ INK WILL RECEIVE. FREE OF CHARGE! 
CRITICISM OF COMMERCIAL ART MATTER SENT TO MR. ETHRIDGE. 





33 UNION SQUARE,N.Y. 





The Beacon Shoe is probably 
appropriately advertised by pic- 
tures of a lighthouse, but the ad- 
vertisement shown here is hardly 
a satisfactory one. The idea of 
printing the copy in the mortised 








No.l 


outline of a shoe is not bad, and 
the advertisement would have 
been more satisfactory if this had 
been done and nothing more, The 
attempt to show in addition to 
this the half-tone cut of the shoe, 
a storm at sea, with various ac- 
cessories in the way of a. light- 
house and rocks and reefs is not 
a successful one. If these things 
are all essential to the proper ad- 
vertising- of the Beacon Shoe it 
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No.2 





would be better to hire a hall and 
use a stereoptican. The alterna- 
tive is something plain, simple and 
distinct, as in the illustration 
marked No. 2. 

* * x 


The Sanderson’s Scotch Whis- 





ky advertisement, shown here, is 
typical of a series now a familiar 
feature in the newspapers. The 
same style is maintained but the 
copy is frequently changed, not 
only in the body of the advertise. 
ment but in the circular heading. 


This advertising is commendable 


for its simplicity and good sense. 
The advertisements stand out 
strongly in the papers on account 





Real 
Scotch 


is Scoteb that is made in 
a pot still, It is Scotch 
made from sound ingre- 
dients which are then 
aged, aged, aged, Real 
Scotch i 


SANDERSON’S 


“Mountain Dew” whisky 
which has the 


REAL SCOTCH FLAVOR 








of their peculiar display. . Of 
course there is nothing remark- 
able about the effect gained by the 
circle which appears at the top of 
all of these advertisements but it 
goes to show what a small thing it 
takes to identify an advertisement 
and to make it so different from 
its surroundings that it is sure to 
be seen. A little thought is re- 
quiredsto figure out new ways of 



















doing the same old thing, but it 
pays to do the thinking. Just as 
long as most advertisers are con- 
tent to have their copy run in a 
manner which is practically iden- 
tical with the advertising of 








Frenchs 


Carriages 





There is no SPRING 
TIME’ PLEASURE equal 


to that of a daily drive 











The gratification and delight in 
watching the constant changes in 
Nature’s awakening are only completed 
by the possession of a vehicle as nearly 
perfect as skill and money can produce. 

It is the combination of artistic and 
up-to-date design with conscientious 
workmanship which gives to the 
“French” production its distinctive 
tone and value—that quality which 
appeals to good taste. 


Next season the imitator 
will have copies of the styles 
which FRENCH offers now. 








OUR CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
WE BUILD ANYTHING IN THE LINE OF HIGH-CLASS CARRIAGES 


Th 
FRENCH CARRIAGE 
COMPANY 


AFERDINAND F. FRencH) _ 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS DISTRIBUTORS 


92 to 98 Summer st. BOSTON, MASS. 
: 44th Season 
a vas 
everybody else the man who 
thinks and studies will get about 
90 per cent of the attention of the 
public, 
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Here is a half page advertise- 
ment of the French Carriage 
Company which is praiseworthy. 
The border, the heading, the il- 
lustration and the general type 
display are harmonious and_ the 





100% More 
Foot Comfort 


In the Shoes You are Wearing 
NOW 


‘om Jrufit 


or the in 
i 


~< 
The Jrufit Co. 
ALBANY BUILDING 
Boston, Mass. 








result invites the eye. The il- 
lustration is dainty and appropri- 
ate and makes its presence count 
although it does not occupy very 
much space. 

* * * 


The advertisement of Trufit 








Shoes, shown here, is certainly 
a remarkable achievement. Most 
people will rest under the erron- 
eous impression that this adver- 
tisement is printed on a roll of 
tar roofing, but such is not the 
case. The material which forms 
the background Of this ad is Hub 
Gore, a material which is prob- 
ably used in the construction of 
Trufit Shoes. The text of this 
advertisement may say that it 
actually is so used but as nobody 
will ever read the advertisement 
it cannot here be stated as a fact. 
The space which this particular 
advertisement occupied cost $250, 
flat. That is quite an amount of 
money. It cost something more 
to make the plate and place the 
advertisement, and the man who 
is responsible for the brilliant 
thought which underlies it prob- 
ably drew down quite a substan- 
tial sum for his work. All this 
money is practically a total waste 
as it is really and honestly doubt- 
ful whether anybody outside of 
the people who made this adver- 
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tisement has read or ever will 
read it. It will probably appear 
in a number of magazines, run- 
ning the expense and the waste 
into big figures. Just why ad- 
vertisers insist on doing things of 
this kind is the one great mystery 
of the advertising business, 
- o> 
GOODS FIRST, DECORATIONS 
SECOND. 

Unquestionably decorations or illus- 
trations can be made to add to the 
effectiveness of any magazine page, but 
they should either be subordinated to 
the story the advertiser has to tell, or 
should themselves be so effective as to 
require virtually no copy. 

A merchant with attractive wares to 
sell would never for a moment consider 
giving up his show cases or his show 
windows to a display of oil paintings. No 
matter how unpoetic h‘s business is, 
it is after all his business.—Ingalls 
Kimball, in Judicious Advertising. 





IT GOES AFTER THE COPY. 

The Solicitor has been called our 
“house-organ,” our “calling-card,” our 
“messenger boy,’ but the latest came 
last week, when a well-known advertis- 
ing man asked us to send the Star 
Monthly “chaser” to his home address, 
—Star Monthly Solicitor. 














“BEAT ’EM ALL.” 





You appear to have been right in the choice of a name 
for your inks. Using them is just as fortunate as carrying a 
rabbit foot. Our foreman says: ‘‘ Doggone, it is funny, 
Jonson’s colored inks beat 'em all and they don’t cost but 


about half as much. 


VALLEE HAROLD, Publisher 7%mes, 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 





Mr. Harold is located about eighty miles from one of 
the largest ink plants in the country, where he can secure 
all the ink he desires on credit, but he prefers to buy from 
me, who is six hundred and sixty miles away, and who 
demands cash with every order. Hes will tell you: the 
reason is that he saves almost fifty per cent on his ink bills 
and gets inks that suit both him and his foreman. 
Send for my new sample book. 





ADDRESS: 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 


17 Spruce St., 


New York. 























DELAWARE—DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA. 


Below is presented a complete 
list of the newspapers and peri- 
odicals published in Delaware and 
the District of Columbia to 
which Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory has ever accorded 
credit, or that have ever placed on 
file, with the Directory, any claim 
to have printed issues averaging so 
many as a thousand copies for the 
period of a full year. 

The records are gleaned from 
advance pages of the Directory for 
1906, which will be issued to sub- 
scribers the latter part of May 
next (subscription price $10). 

DELAWARE, 
Dover, Delaw-arean, weekly: , 

Copies printed: This paper had credit for 
issuing more than 1,ooocopies regularly in the 
years 1902 and 1993, but has not since set up 
any claim for issuing so many. 

Dover, Delaware State News, weekly : . 

Copies printed: This paper had credit for 
an average issue of 2,015 in 1903, since which 
time it has not furnished a report, but was 
credited with printing more than 1,000 copies 
for 1904 and 1905. 

Dover, /udex, weekly : 
Copies printed: 1,232 in 1900 
1,209 in 1902 
1,200 in 1974 
1,200 in 5905 
This paper is entitled to a place on the Print- 
ERs’ Ink Roll of Honor. 
Dover, State Sentinel, weekly : : 

Copies printed: This paper had credit for 
an average issue of 1,462 in 1903, since which 
time it has not furnished a report, but wis 
credited with printing more than 1,000 copies 
in 1904 and 1905. 

Georgetown, Sussex Journal, weekly: ; 

Copies printed: For the year 1903 this 
paper seemed to assert that it had an average 
issue exceeding 1,000 copies, but failed to fur- 
nish such definite information as would war- 
rant the accordance of a rating to that effect. 
It has not since made any renewal of the claim. 
Laurel, State Register, weekly : : 

Copies printzd: This paper had credit for 
an average issue of 1,100 for the year 1894, but 
has not since sustained any claim to issuing so 
many as 1,000 copies. 

Middletown, New Era, weekly : 

Copies printed: This paper has on two oc- 
casions indicated a desire to have credit for 
issuing more than a thousand copies regularly, 
but such definite information as would warrant 
such a rating has never been forthcomiug. 
Milford, Chronicle, weekly : 

Copies printed: 2,462 in 1902 

2,651 in 
This paper is entitled toa place on the Print- 
ERS’ Ink Roll of Honor. 
Milford, Peninsular News and Advertiser, 
weekly : 

Copies printed: This paper has.on two oc- 
casions indicated a desire to have credit for 
issuing more than a thousand copies regularly, 
but such definite information as would warrant 

such a rating has never been forthcoming. 
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Newark, Delaware Ledger, weekly: 

Copies printed: For the year 1897 this paper 
seemed to assert that it had an average issue 
exceeding 1,000 copies, but failed to furnish 
such definite information as would warrant the 
accordance of a rating to that effect. It has 
not since made any renewal of the claim. 


Newark, Delaware Churchman, monthly : 

Copies printed: This paper had credit for 
an average issue of 1,382 for the year 1896, but 
has not since made claim to issuing so many as 
1,000 copies. 

Newcastle, Mews, weekly : 

Copies printed: This paper had credit for an 
average issue of 1,278 for the year 1897, but has 
not since made claim to issuing so many as 
1,000 copies, 

Wilmington, Evening Journal and Daily 
Republican: 
Copies printed: 5,388 in 1901 
6,408 in 1902 
51964 in 1993 
5,449 in 1904 
In the absence of any report this paper was 
credited with issuing more than 4,000 in 1995. 


Wilmington, Every Evening and Commer- 


ttal: 
Copies printed : 9,842 in 1901 
10,337 in 1902 
10,784 in 1g03 
11,060 in 1904 
In the absence of any report this paper was 
credited with issuing more than 7,500 in 1905. 
Wilmington, Morning News: 
Copies printed: 9,485 in 1902 
9.938 in 1903 
9,960 in 1904 
In the absence of any report this paper was 
credited with issuing more than 7,500 in 1905. 
Wilmington, Delaware Farm and Home, 
weekly: 

Copies printed: There has been so much 
doubt concerning the accuracy and good faith 
of statements concerning the number issued by 
this paper that the editor of Rowell’s Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory has not, in recent 
years, thought it well to attempt to deal with 
the question. 


Wilmington, Sum, Sundays: 

Copies printed : This paper had credit for an 
average issue of 3,918 in 1898, since which time 
it has not furnished a definite and satisfactory 
report, but was credited with printing more 
than 2,250 copies for the year rgo1 and more 
than 1,000 in 1905. 


Wilmington, Suaday Morning Star: 
Copies printed: 7,050 in 1900 
7,743 in 1901 
7,722 in 1902 
8,472 in 1903 
8,918 in 1904 
? _ 9,235 in 1905 
This paper is entitled to a place on the PrinT- 
ERS’ INK Roll of Honor. 


Wilmington, Agents’ Guide, monthly: 

Copies printed: This paper had credit for 
issuing more than 1,ooocopies regularly in the 
year 1903, but has not since set up any claim 
for issuing so many, 


Wilmington, Delaware Workman, monthly : 
Copies printed : 3,800 in 1897 
5,060 in 1899 
3,530 in 1905 
This paper is entitled to a place on the Print- 
ERS’ InK Roll of Honor, which is a privilege 
possessed by but three other publications is- 
sued in the State of Delaware. 


It is not supposed that any 
Delaware paper not named in 
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the list printed above makes any 
claim, or has at any time during 
the past ten or twelve years made 
any claim, to issuing regularly as 
many as 1,000 copies. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington, Zvening Star, daily and Sunday: 
Copies printed Daily : 32,295 in 1900 
34,259 in 1g0t 
33,748 in 1902 
34,083 In 1903 
35,502 in 1904 
: 35,550 in 1905 
The Sunday edition is a new enterprise and the 
amount of its issues is not reported. 

The Star fs the only paper in the District 
of Columbia to which Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory accords the so-called 
gold marks (O'©), the meaning of which is set 
forth as follows : 

(©) Advertisers value this paper more for 
the class and quality of its circulation than for 
the mere number of copies printed. [Among 
the old chemists gold was symbolically repre- 
sented by the sign(@).— Wedster’s Dictionary. | 

he Star is also the only paper in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia that ventures to make use of 
the Directory Guarantee Star, of 
which no publisher would think 
of availing himself were he not 
absolutely sure that the accuracy 
of the figures that report the 
editions he issues would stand 
out bright and clear in the face 
of the most searching investigation that can be 
made. 
Washington, Post, morning and Sunday : 

Copies printed : No definite and satisfactory 
statement of the number of its issues was ever 
obtained from this paper for either its daily or 
its Sunday issue, but the daily was believed to 
exceed 2,000 in 1905 and the Sanday to exceed 
12,500 for the same year, 

Washington, 7zmcs, evening and Sunday: 

Copies printed: In times past statements 
concerning the issues of this paper have been 
put out that facts would not warrant. The paper 
has since undergone a change of ownership, 
but the new managers have not furnished state- 
ments of copies issued, and under the circum- 
stances it has not been thought wise to attempt 
to deal with the question. At the present time, 
however, the enterprise is believed to be pros- 
perous and conducted honorably. 


ivy 
aS 
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Washington, Army and Navy Journa?, 
weekly : 

Copies printed: Theaccuracy of circulation 
statements issued by this paper has been so 
much the subject of doubt and suspicion that 
the Directory editor has been led to believe 
they are better calculated to mislead than to 
instruct those who consult them. 


Washington, Journal, weekly : 

Copies printed: This paper had credit for 
issuing more than 1,000 copies regularly in the 
years 1903 and 1904, but has not since set up 
any claim for issuing so many. 


Washington, National Tribune, weekly: 
Copies printed : 110,630 in 1900 

107,770 im 1go1 

104,599 in 1902 

106,545 in 1903 

100,209 in 1904 
In the absence of any report for 1905 this paper 
was credited with issuing more than 75,000 
copies. 


Washington, New Century, weekly: 


Copies printed: This paper had credit tor 








an average issue of 2, in 1900, since which 
time it has not furnished a definite and satis- 
factory report, but was credited with printing 
more than 2,250 copies for the year 1903 and 
more than 1,coo.tn 1905, 

Washington, Pathfinder, weekly ; 

Copies printed: This paper had credit for 
an average issue of 28,204 in 1901, since which 
time it has not furnished a definite and satis- 
factory report, but was credited (probably er- 
roneously) with printing more than 20,000 
copies in the years 1902, 1903, 1904 and 1905, 
Washington, Patriot, weekly : 

Copies printed: This paper had credit foc 
an average issue of 2,226 for the year 1900, but 
has not since made claim to issuing so many as 
1,000 copies. 

Washington, Record, weekly: 

Copies printed: This paper never made a 
definite and satisfactory report, but has had 
credit for issuing more than 1,000 in 1903, 
1904 and 1905. 

Washington, Sentine?, weekly: 

Copies printed: This paper had credit for 
issuing more than 1,000 copies regularly in the 
year 1goo, but has not since set up any claim 
for issuing so many. 

Washington, Trades Unionist, weekly: 

Copies printed: This paper had credit for an 
average issue of 1,754 in 1903, since which 
time it has not furnished a report, but was 
credited with printing more than 1,000 copies 
in 1904 and 1905. 

Washington, U. S. Government Advertiser, 
weekly: 

Copies printed: For the year 1899 this paper 
seemed to assert that it had an average issue 
exceeding 1,000 copies, but failed to furnish 
such definite information as would warrant the 
accordance of a rating to that effect. It has 
not since made any renewal of the claim. 


Washington, Youth’s Instructor, weekly: 

Copies printed: 12,881 in 1905. 
Washington, Financial Review,semi-morthly: 

Copies printed: This paper had credit for 
an issue of 1,500 in 1895, of over 1,000 in 1896, 
since which time it has not furnished a definite 
and satisfactory report to entitle it to be credited 
with printing so many as 1,000 copies. 
Washington, American Federationist, 

monthly : 

Copies printed: This publication has never 
furnished a definit2 and satisfactory report, 
but has been credited with issuing more than 
20,000 in 1go1 and more than 17,500 in 1905. 
Washington, American Monthly Magazine: 

Copies printed: 3,075 in 1904 

3,625 in 1905 
This magazine is entitled to a place on the 
PRINTERS’ INK Roll of Honor. 


Washington, Army and Navy Magazine, 
monthly : 

Copies printed : This publication never fur- 
nished information on the subject, but was be- 
lieved to issue more than 2,250 copies in 1895, 
more than 1,000 in 1900 and not so many in 
1905. 

Washington, Church Militant, monthly : 

Copies printed: This publication had credit 
for 2,791 in 1898, for more than 2,250 in 1900, 
more than 1,000 in 1902 and a smaller number 
in 1905. 

Washington, Dye’s Government Counterfeit 
Detector, monthly : 

Copies printed : No definite and satisfactory 
information concerning the editions issued has 
ever been obtained, but was credited with more 
than 2,250 in 1896 and more than 1,000 ever 
since, including gos. 
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Washington, Feather, monthly : 

Copies printed : 12,333 in 1900, since which 
its reports have not been definite and satis- 
factory, but it was credited with issuing more 
than 7,500 in 1905. 

Washington, Forestry and Irrigation, 
monthly : 

Copies printed: 6,766 in 1902 and 7,316 in 
1903, since which its reports have failed to be 
definite and satisfactory, but credited with 
more than 4,000 in 1g05. 

Washington, Georgetown College Journal, 
monthly : 

Copies printed: This periodical had credit 
for an average issue of 1,090 for the year 1904, 
but has not since made claim to issuing so 
many as 1,000 copies. 

Washington. Homemaker, monthly : 

Copies printed: This paper had credit for 
an average issue of more than 2,250 in 1902, 
but has never furnished a definite and satis- 
factory report, but was credited with printing 
more than 1,0co copies for the years 1904 and 
1905. 

Washington, /uternational Bookbinder, 
monthly : 

Copies printed: This paper has never made 
a definite and satisfactory report, but had credit 
for issuing more than 4,000 in 1902 aud more 
than 2,250 in 1905. 

Washington, /uventive Age and Patent In- 
dex, monthly: 4 

Copies printed: 7,350 in 1897 and 3,c41 in 
1903, Since which no definite and satisfactory 
report has been received, but was given credit 
for more than 2,250 in tg05. 

Washington, Journalofthe American Chemt- 
cel Society, monthly ; 

Copies printed: 2,000 in 1900 

24755 in 1905 
This paper is entitled to a place on the 
Printers’ INK Roll of Honor. 
Washington, Life and Health, monthly : 

Copies printed : 14,208 in 1905, but different 
reports covering the same period fail to accord 
one with the other, 

Washington, Wachinists’ Monthly Journal: 

Copies printed : 35,333 in 1901 

58,000 in 1905 
This paper is entitled to a place on the 
Printers’ Ink Roll of Honor. 
Washington, National Geographic Maga- 
zine, monthly: 

Copies printed: This paper had credit for 
an average issue of 2,275 in 1896, since which 
time it has not furnished a report, but has been 
credited with printing more tban 1,000 copies 
since 1898 and including 1905.- 

Washington, National Hibernian, monthly: 

Copies printed: 144,000 in 1903 

166,000 in 1904 

378,250 in 1905 
This paper is entitled to g place on the 
Printers’ Ink Roll of Honor. 
Washington, Mews Letter. monthly : 

Copies printed: For the year 1903 this paper 
seemed to assert that it had an average issue 
exceeding 1,000 copies, but failed to furnish 
such definite information as would warrant the 
accordance of a rating to that effect; It has 
not since made any renewal of the claim. 
Washington, .\ew A ge, monthly: 

Copies printed: This paper never furnished 
a definite and satisfactory report; but had credit 
for more than 1,000 in 1905. 

Washington, Osprey, monthly : 

Copies printed: This paper had credit for 
issuing more than 1,000 copies regularly in the 
years 1897 and 1898, but has not. since set up 
any claim for issuing so many. 
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Washington, Patent Record, monthly: 

Copies printed: This paper had credit for 
an average issue Of 47,916 in 1899, since which 
time it has not furnished a report, but has 
been credited with printing more than 20,000 
copies since 1go1 and including 1905. 
Washington, Postal Record, monthly : 

Copies printed: 15,416 in 1900 

16,958 in 1902 

39,375 in 1904 

19,227 in igo5 
This paper is entitled to a place on the Print- 
ERs’ Ink Roll of Honor. 
Washington, Postmasters’ A dvocate, monthly: 

Copies printed: 30,237 in 1900 

25,843 in 190% 

29,701 in 1902 

30,519 in 1903 

26,833 in 1905 
This paper is entitled to a place onthe Print- 
ERS’ Ink Roll of Honor. 
Washington, Records of the Past, monthly : 

Copies printed: ‘This paper had credit for 
an average issue of 5,0co in 1902, since which 
time it has not furnished a definite and satis- 
factory report, but was credited with printing 
more than 4,000 copies for the year 1903 and 
more than 2,250 in 1905. " 
Washington,Stone Cutters’ Journal, monthly: 

Copies printed: This paper never furnished 
a definite and satisfactory report, but had credit 
for exceeding 4,000 in 1903 and 1905. 
Washington, Vzews, monthly : 

Copies printed: This paper had cradit for 
an average issue of 3,250 in 1903, since whick 
time it has not furnished a definite and satis- 
factory report, but was credited with printing 
more than 2,250 copies for the year 1905. 
Washington, A merican Annals of the Deaf, 

bi-monthly : 

Copies printed: 1,100 in 1g00 

1,100 in 1991 

1,100 in 1904 

1,100 iN 1g05 
The uniformity of the figures must indicate 
either free or a forced circulation, 
Washington, American University Courier, 

quarterly; 

_ Copies printed: This paper had credit for 
issuing more than 1,000 copies regularly in the 
years 1903 and 1904, but has not since set up 
any claim for issuing so many. 


It is not swpposed that any 
District of Columbia paper not 
named in the list printed above 
makes any claim, or has during 
the past ten or twelve years made 
any claim to issuing regularly as 
many as 1,000 copies. 


—_—, — 
WHITE ROCK? . 

When the American athletes sailed to 
compete in the Olympic games at 
Athens there were aboard the ship some 
400 gallons of water for the athletés’ 
express use. Every drop of the water 
was given by a mineral water concern 
whose business acumen prompted the 
gift for advertising purposes. It is ari 
American water—‘‘an American water 
for American athletes,” say the givers, 
—New York Sun, 

ee 

Ir makes no difference what an ad- 
vertiser thinks if he says something 
else.—Agricultural Advertising. 
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ROWELL’S AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY 











IRECEIVED of the Publisher of 
One Ptundred Dollars 


for guarantee of circulation rating in Rowell’s American Newspa 





Manager. 
$ I 00.00 Publishers owell’s American ORwhpader Directory. é 











The absolute per 
tory statement from the x guaranteed by the Directory ae yy under a forfeiture of one hundred Gailare, pazatie to the 
first person who ' us je, and the forfeiture offered by the Directory, is secured by the publisher e paper, by 
ewe s deposit. a tee is perpetual so Jong as the pap a duly 
au bie to the publisher at any time or under any circumstances. 
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This Offer Expires 


April 25 





Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory 


for 1906 will be ready for delivery the 
latter part of May. The subscription 
price of the book is Ten Dollars net 
cash. Persons desiring to register a 
subscription, and willing to send 
check with order mow, may havea 
discount of ten per cent from the 
above price, making the net price 


Nine Dollars 


and to these in-advance-paid sub- 
scribers a copy of the very first lot 
received from the binders shall be 
sent carriage paid. If interested, 
send order and check to 

The Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, 
Publishers of Rowell’s American News- 


paper Directory, 10 Spruce Street (up- 
stairs), New York City. 
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— March 28, 1906. 
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THE 
Confederate Veteran. 














THE most successful monthly in the 
South’s history. 


THE most largely endorsed periodical 
in existence. 


All the great organizations of Con- 
federates—men and women—make it their 
official representative. 


Grand Army men have taken it over 
thirteen years, and are steadfast friends, 


Read how it was endorsed at the last 
great Reunion. 


The History Committee made its re- 
port, which was adopted with enthusiasm 
concerning the CONFEDERATE VETERAN. 
It stated: 


It is appropriate to mention the official organ of this body, the Con- 
FEDERAIE VETERAN, founded, edited end conducted exclusively for the 
benefit of the Confederate soldier’s name, fame and ‘cause, by our comrade, 
S. A. Cunningham. For many years it has been the official organ of our own 
great Association as well as of the United Sons of Confederate Veterans, the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy and the Confederate Southern Aemorial 
Association, publishing the proceedings of their sessions, their work and heir 
achievements. Thus, it has been the medium through which all that concerns 
the work of Confederate Associations can be ——— that their co-operation 
may be made effective. As a magazine devoted to the objects of these Associa- 
tions it is a secure repository of war incidents, biography, reminiscence, history 
and documents, and is already a full treasury of rie on shee data. It is very 
gratifying that this ally of ours has attained a high position among our country’s 
magazines. Its issue of 22,000.copies this month proves its popularity and cer- 
tifies its stability. Aut your committee believes that in consideration of its 
worth and of the broad area of circulation, South and North, it deserves the 
united support of this body,and it would become of greater service tous if ail 
Camps and Chapters would adopt measures to double its subscriptions. 


Commitree: CLemenT A, Evans, Georgia, Chairman; WINFIELD 
Peters, Maryland; Basir W. Duke, Kentucky, 


Address S. A. CUNNINGHAM, Nashville, Tenn. 
‘ One Dollar a Year. Liberal Discount to Agents. 
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